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jkiy   during-  the  School  Year 
at  the 

IFORNIA    INSTITUTION 
AF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND 
BERKELEY.    CAL. 


L  Caldwell,  Editor. 

ilsofthe  Class  in  Printing 


1  cts.  for  the  School  Year 


tDAT,  Jan.  11,  1902. 


le  Hyman.  of  Chicago,  has 
ted  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois 
Tome  for  the  Blind  by  Gover- 
Sbe  has  been  blind  since   the 

bn1  [a  an  accomplished 
i  linguist.    She  is  well-known 

ic  efforts  to  benefit  the 
ghtless.-  Ei  . 

[OCRAT 

Jan. 


J. 


'  MUSIC  AT 

•  C^CONCERT 

)LINIST     AND      SUPPORT 
T   LARGE    AUDIENCE. 


•  IN  TOMORROW 
AFTERNi 

preservative    audience 
at   the  concert  given  in  the 

^nd  violinist; 
•:   M.  Shon- 
thusiastlcal- 
a    given 

nd  was 

drst  numtj-T 


cetj?fdMn«n  **rvy  V-  ***«■  of  the  dio-  | 
*W»   ^  *aUkce-  who  h^  been  conduct-  ! 

cTarged  f0  th?°0n-     N°  adn»i^°n  W|U  be 
arged  to  the  meeting  tomorr- 

^HFOR^.iAj,,:::.,,.^;,,,, 


,a*. 


Date 
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ON    THE    BLIND 


New  Law  Compels  Them  to  Make  Oath 
to  Conjectures. 


LISTS      MUST       BE      SWORN      TO 


The  legal  lights  of  the  stale  are  at  work 
at  ;i  new  problem  which  a  public  act  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  has  evolved 
for  them,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  a 
blind  person  who  is  a  taxpayer  shall  be 
compelled  to  swear  to  his  tax  list  or  be 
punished  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to 
do  so. 

This  question  has  been  precipitated  by) 
chapter  1G9  of  the  acts  of  1901,  w-hicii 
provides  that  (  very  person  who  shall  wil- 
fully neglect  or  refuse  to  appear  before 
ill-  assessors  and  make  oath  to  a  list  erf 
ixable  property  or  who  having  ap- 
peared shall  refuse  to  answer  shall  be 
lined  not  more  than  $1000. '' 

However  unfortunate  a  blind  man  may 
be,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  "person"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statutes.  The  le- 
gal  tangh  comes  in  when  the  blind  per- 
son is  compelled  to  make  oath'  to  his 
possessions.  He  cannot  of  his  ov.  n  knowl- 
the  boundaries  of  ins  land 
and  he  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
statements  of  others  as  to  his  peri 
effects.  1;  there  follows  that  a  £ 
construction  oif  the  law  would  force  the 
man  to  make  oath  to  what  in  court  would 
be  hearsay  evidence.  The  result  is  d<  - 
y  hard  on  the  blind  man  as  it  is 
now  read. 

The  New  Haven  assessors  were  the 
firsi  to  discover  this  legal  pitfall  and 
have  passed  it  up  to  the  corporation  at- 
torney of  the  city. 

Section  :;*li<>  of  the  general  statutes 
contains  a  clause  which  exempts  ihe 
estate  to  the  amount  of  $8000  of  any 
■  who  by  reason  of  blindness  is 
unable  by  his  labor  to  support  his  ram- 
As  the  i  state  i  I  sm  h  |  ersons 
would  i:i  any  event  be  i  xem.pt  the  ■ 
Won  would  not  prohaiblj  i>- 
their  case,  but  shoe  uount 

to  $3100  i .  liable 

lie  Of  $1000 

h\<  conject ore. 

If  til  A  a  fail  to  ei  law, 

they  are  themselves  liabh 
tempt    to  enforce  it   a   storm   ■  ! 
vould  ;  i  r  i  -  ■  •  from  the  public.  'I  le    'pinion 
Ion  attorn<  j .  I  Raggett,  of 
New    Haven,  wii  be  awaited  with  much 

'i   all   pal  i 


HI    ITAl.l.)   l.V.l'-i    IJ-XI'i;!,^ 


Jan. 


1 902 . 

A  tommlttpe  on  charltal 

to   the    New 
York  blind,   i 1 

| 
pupil 

ag   supported    b 

Tli. 

i.--    eh 

i 

r  in 

'  •  IlK. 

I  ,  '  •   ,       I  !  ■ 


from       this       school       within       tne       irsi 
ton       years       in       the       departments       of 
bterauire       industrial      work      and      mu 
Lnder    such  training  manv  a  blind 
unfortunate  person  will  be  spared  the  hu 
mil.ation  of  spending  a  considerable  po?I 
t  on    of   their    lives    in    hopeless    idleness 
at  home  and  in  poorhouses.    A  large  g^m 
nasiuiu,   with  baths,   in  the  basement  ha\ 
been  added  the  last  year,  for  the  pTysical 
development   and    health     of   the     pSita 
Apparently,  everything  was  running  in  a 

nent   n     %    miirmer    Under   the    manaL?. 
ment   of  the   superintendent  "  |<r-^..<iii^'Hl^ 


f!i 


S  (0.)  Enoulrar 


DEAD  BABE 


Given   Her  Last   Look. 


When  a  Weeping  Mother  Was  Strick- 
en Blind  Beside  the  Corpse  of 
Her  Child. 


6rECIAL  DISPATCH  TO  IH!  ENQUIBBB. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  11. — Her  dead 
baby's  body  may  prove  to  be  the  last  object 
Mrs.  Philip  Westerman,  of  Matesa.  St. 
Louis  County,  was  ever  able  to  see.  Stand- 
ing at  the  child's  bier  a  week  ago  she 
brushed  a  mother's  tears  from  her  eyes. 
Since  then  she  has  been  blind. 

Continuous  treatment  by  a  St.  Louis  spe- 
cialist since  her  infant  was  laid  to  rest  has 
thus  far  failed  to  restore  Mrs.  Westerman's 
sight.  The  babe  being  her  only  child  Mrs. 
Westerman's  grief  when  told  that  the  lit- 
tle one  had  departed  this  life  was  intense. 
She  wept  constantly  from  the  moment  she 
was  informed  that  the  baby  could  not  live 
until  she  stood  at  the  side  of  the  coffln 
where  lay  the  little  one.  She  had  kept  con- 
stant vigil  over  the  sick  child,  refusing  to 
seek  rest  when  urged  by  husband  and 
friends  to  do  so. 

Tears  filled  the  mother's  eyes  as  she  knott 
at  the  bier  in  solemn  prayer,  and  as  she 
arose  to  look  for  the  last  tlnrve  on  her  baby's 
beloved  face,  that  she  might  have  an  un- 
obstructed view  Mrs.  Weatevman  drew 
her  handkerchief  aTvd  wiped  tlhe  tears  away. 

"My  God!  I  can't  see  my  bstby.  Why  have 
you  taken  him  away?"  she  exclalin<  ,1 

Being  assured  that  the  body  still  lay  In 
the  coffin  and  in  front  of  hor  Mrs.  Weater- 
man  extended  ber  hands.  They  fell  on  the 
face  of  the  de-ad  baby  rha>f  she  ram  Id  not 


..... 


T 
AFTER  25  YEARS. 


C.  H.  Gross  of  Shattuck 
Street  Recognizes  Friends. 


READS    LARGER    TYPE 
THE  NEWSPAPERS. 


!ij 


Successful   Operation 
New  Pupil. 


Forms 


After  quarter  of  a  century  of  almost 
total  blindness.  C.  H.  Cross,  31  Shattuck 
street,  has  had  his  sight,  restored  by  a 
delicate    surgical    operation. 

The  incision  of  the  surgeon's  knife  has 
scarcely  healed,  yet  already  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  passing  objects  from  his  win- 
dow, to  recognize  faces  that  had  been 
almost  forgoiten,  and  to  read  the  larger 
type  in  the  newspapers.  There  is  every 
promise  that  before  many  months  he  will 
be  able  to  see  with  perfect  clearness.  His 
joy  at  the  awakening  is  touching,  and 
relatives  and  friends  in  Worcester  are 
rejoicing  at  what  appears  a  miracle. 

Mr.  Cross  is  76  years  old.  Over  5G 
years  ago  he  lost  his  left  eye  by  the 
flying  of  a  chisel  at  a  woodturning  lathe. 
A  great  reader  and  an  incessant  worker 
at  his  trade  of  carpenter,  the  remaining 
optic  was  subjected  to  too  great  a  strain, 
and  five  different  times  he  became  almost 
to. ally  blind.  Four  times,  by  the  use  of 
wasr.es  and  external  medicines,  vision  was 
temporarily  restored,  until  2T>  years  ago, 
when  sight  failed  apparently  beyond  re- 
lief. 

At  times  Mr.  Cross  has  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish facts  in  strong  sunlight,  and  to 
tell  the  difference  between  daylight  and 
darkness,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  was  in  the  helplessness  of  total 
blindness  that  appeared  to  grow  more 
pronounced  with  every  passing  day. 

Some  time  ago  ne  was  pe-rsuaued  to  un- 
dergo an  operation  for  the  restoration  of 
vision,  anu  Thursday  the  operation  was 
performed  by  two  Worcester  surgeons. 
The  operation  was  nothing  less  than  the 
creation  of  a  new  pupil  for  the  eye,  a  deli- 
cate bit  of  work  in  the  very  center  of  the 
most  delicate  organ  in  the  human  sys- 
c;r.. 

.Repeated  examinations  had  shown  the 
physicians  that  the  pupil  was  contracted 
to  about  the  s.«.o  of  a  p.nhead,  or  smaller. 
By  an  inflammation  of  the  iris,  or  siik- 
liKe  curtain  which  expands  and  contracts 
pll,  years  ago,  the  iris  had 
he  face  of  the  lens,  grad- 
ually shutting  out  light.  There  was  a 
slight  exudation  and  the  iris  became  at- 
tached to  the  lens  and  the  tiny  aperture 
filled  until  blindness  was  practically  to- 
tal. In  medicine  the  affliction  is  known 
as    occlusion. 

The  operation  consisted  in  taking  out  a 
portion  of  the  iris  or  thin  muscular  cur- 
tain over  the  eye  for  the  making  of  a 
new  pupil  for  admission  of  light  to  the 
lens.  An  incision  three-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  length  was  made  through  the  cor- 
nea or  outer  covering  of  the  eye,  and  at 
Id*.  A  pair  of  delicate  forceps  were 
•  d,  and  the  iris  or.  one  side  grasped 
and  pulled  through  tne  aperture,  ajid  a 
minute  portion  of  the  muscular  I 
nipped.  The  iris  was  then  replaced  over 
the  lens  of  the  eye  and   a  new  pupil  ex- 

The   aged   patient    looked    up    at    one  of 
th^    physicians   at    his    bedside    and   said: 
don't  you  ?"      A  short 
time  later  he  recoKn'z'-'l  relatb 

Mr.     <-'rosS'     affliction     was     the    harder 

for  him  to  bear  because  of  extreme  deaf- 

wlth    which    he    has    teen    sun" 

Shut  out  from  all   pounds  and 

s.  he  had  studied   to  make 

and     to    b 

I.  nt      as      possible.       With      the 

•  •-,  <  n   the  lot  -   of  two 

of  the  senses,  h<  I  wonderful  nbll- 

gettlng  about,    and    for  some  time 

oi    two    ii'  rses,    noing   to 

i  om   the  barn  with  ea 

Telegram   yea- 
i  ii" 'in.     Mr     « 'r<isn    said:  — 
••]  ble    to 

ma 

that    I    will    be    able    t o    do 

ration    of    sight    afti 
sensation    alto;- 
Hon.      1   do    not    believe   one 

••  II    how   he   f'  els   after   t|,. 

more 

for  I  shall  be  Indepi  nd« 

ks    with"  ll 

i  was  almi  lea  to 

nnd<  rt"    the    operation,    but    the    fear    of 

■t    Hunllght 
■ 

fWhen   "i 
nous    of    It. 

'.• .  <  k      I   cannot 
the 

•-<  of   in  lug  able 
more." 
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CAPTAIN  STRICKEN  BLIND. 


THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Date *  Jan,  K>Q2 

A  request  has  reached  W.  D.  Howells 
from  the  New  York  State  Library  for  per- 
mission to*  prepare  "Literary  Friends  and 
Acquaintances"  for  the  library's  special 
department  for  the  blind. 


He  Was  the  Only  Navigator  Aboard  the 

Marguerite,  but  the  Mate  Made  Land 

by  Steering  the  Vessel  North. 


ST.  JOHN'S,  N.  F.,  Jan.  16,  1552.  The 
French  bark  Marguerite,  30  days  out 
from  the  West  Indies  for  St.  Pierre, 
Miq.,  has  rut  into  La  Poile.  When  three 
days  out,  the  captain,  the  only  naviga- 
tor on  board,  was  stricken  blind.  The 
mate  sailed  the  bark  north  and  for- 
tunately made  land  in  fine  weather. 


Town 


Paper 


Da- 


FTTF 


CONTRACT  LET  FOR 

INSTITUTE  HOSPITAL 



Plans  have  been  perfected  and  contracts  let  fW    «,« 

hospital  at  the   Deaf,  Dumb   and    Blind   Institute   It  ^  °f  * 

$10,000.  — mm    iU8UCUte   ftt   Berkeley,  to   cost 

The  new  building  will  be  60  by  100  feet  in  a;™**  • 
tain  a  ward  for  boys  a'nd  one  for  gfrls,  aV^cc  d^n H^0""*^"  ^ 
and  a  department  fully  eqmpped  with  fumigating  and    other   n?"r°0m 
necessary  for  the  efficient  handling  of  an  epidemic  oTany  kfnd    P?  * 


Date 





AI!LA«StDClA'rT0]!rTQ-B,.3LIND. 

Mu.-Ii      \eti\ilv     Displayed     by     \Yi>rk 

era  of  the  Organization. 

The  regular  monthly  meatb/g  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  AidSAssociation 
for  the  Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  held  on  Monday  at  the  Home  for  the 
Blind,  115  E  Street  northwest.  There  was 
ttendance.  The  different  com- 
es are  all  working  hard,  and  satis- 
tactory  reports  were  received  from  the 
chairman  of  each. 

Some  months  ago  an  auxiliary  was 
formed  in  Georgetown  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  association.  Another  aux- 
iliary is  now  being  formed,  h  ml  will  he 
fully  organized  in  the  near  ful 
board    feels   much   en  realizing, 

■i^  thf'.  do,  thai  tin  !•■•  Ii  strength  in  num 
and  nope  before  long  to  ha  i  e 
abllshed  In  all  aectli 

The  he  uefli   >•.'  .!  i    i  ini"  ago  by 

'!)'■     I  my     a  i      I  he     l.a- 

fayeti  Opera    House   for  th 

a 
highly    sui  huiii 

was   realized,     1  in 

luring    Thanksgl;  Ing 
holida)  s. 

To  lie  fund   I'M-  current 

tie     i".,; i  i    decidt  i    to    no 
luncheon    onc«    each    month    during    the 

I     at    lie     hall    ol    Mi.'    LeglOO    61     I 

I'M  or  |1  J 



till 

I    tie    i 
1  »>•    voli 


G^d-r^i 


£ 


entertainer,    win 


l«nsliVte^1VWe^n3tr^^ 

Jan 22,   under  the  ,  "ing, 

Pam^e. 
"'"  W6  n^NriUN-Sf.,  BOSTON. 


The  blind  chaplain  of    the  House  ha, 
•«»eH    u,,    a   ware's   nest   by   offering' 
Prayer  for  the  newspaper  men   who   re- 
port the  doiaga  of  Congress.     What  an. 
insinuation   ;»  ^***^ 


Date 


Date. 


r.    Jan.    14.— After    quart, V3K«. 
century   of  almost   total   blindries*     r     II 

NaT  his  sight 
■   surgical   operation 
Id.     Over  :>fl  vr«i    aco 
it    his    left    eye    i>\-    the    flying    of    a 
•  ->dturning    lathe.      •  |1e    re 
ojected   to  too  great 
flferent    times    he  be- 
Hnd.    Four  times    bv 
a  external  medicines 
temporarily    restored     until    23 
aen  sight  failed  apparentlv  be- 
- 


Date 


Bate 


ar  to  the  ac- 
hat   he   cam 
•  r  arbitrary,   but   the  corpo- 
Bel  of  New  Haven  ha 
.    that    blind    psople    are    not 
•    law  requiring  all  tax- 
■  rrectnjss    of 
•  f  th*ir  taxabl 


BLINU  MEN  MIST  SIGN. 

Corporation     Counsel    of    New    Have 
Says  Law  Applies  to  Their  Swear- 
ing to  Tax  List. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
NEW  HAVEN,  Jan.  15.  1S02.  Corpora 
tion  Counsel  L.  M.  Dagget  of  New  Ha 
ven  has  gnen  an  opinion  to  the  as 
sessors  that  a  blind  person  must  si«i 
his  sworn  tax  list  or  pay  the  penaltj 
of  10  per  cent,  addition  to  his  tax  list 

It   was  tnought   by   the  assessors  thai 
a  blind  person,  a  property  owner    inas- 

Ei*C/\aH*le  cou,,d  .not  ?ee  what  was  on 
his  tax  list,  couldn  i  take  oath  to  it  and 
then  sign  it.  The  corporation  counsel 
says  there  is  no  reason  in  law  why  the 
blind  man  should  not  assume  through 
other  senses,  such  as  hearin?  for 
instance,  the  truth  of  the  list  which  he 
signs.  uc 
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BLIND  EARL'S  OFFER. 


!ead    of   English    Earldom  Wou^d    Give 
£10,000    Toward    a    National 
Opera  House  in  London. 

■  ed     £10,000     tow  wd     the 
ndon,   i  rovlded   thi  the 

In   six   months 

Lted     him 

Rrltish    homo    for    opera        ll 
II   stlmiilui 


DYSART'S  ROMANTIC  LIFE. 
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I   other   residenoe,    B 
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A    Blind   Steeple   Jack. 
William      Brinkman,      the     Kokomtf, 

Ind.,    blind    man.    who    two 
married  Jennie  Lamb,  who,   I 
ing  blind,  is  totally  par 
armed  his  critics,  who  insist, >d  th 
had    his    hands    full    in    taking 
himself,    v/ithout    assuming 
burdens.     In  the  two  years   Brink 
unaided    by    charity,    has     p 
home    and    Improved    it    to    a    pre*   at 
worth    of   SS00.       The  blind    man 
3880  pounds  of  peanuts  and 
pop   corn    balls.        After   preparing      the 
morning  meal  and   guiding  th,'  fo 
the  mouth  of  the  helpless  wife,  he  rolls 
the   peanut   roaster   downtown,    return- 
ing  home    at    noon    and    night    for    the 
"ther    meals.     He    does   all    the    h 
keeping. 

Besides    that,    he    tunes    pianos,    re- 
pairs  clocks  and  organs.     Recently  he 
took  an   organ   of     420     pieces     apart. 
cleaned    it    and    had    it    together    and 
playing  on   it     in   four  hours,     h. 
clines    all    offers    of    charity.     A     short 
time  ago  Mr.  Brinkman  performed  the 
perilous    feat    of    climbing    the    court 
house    tower    and    repairing    the    town 
clock,    when    experts    had    failed.     .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brinkman  became  acqua 
at    the   state  blind     school     and     with 
them   it    was   a   case   of   "love   at    first 
sight,"  as  both  expressed  it. — St.   I 
Globe-Democrat. 


Date 


SKIPPEK  STRICKEN   BLIND. 


French   Hark.   MnrRiierlte   Hnd   Thrlll- 

iiiK  Trip  After  Misfortune  occurred 

lo   Only    >n\  inntor. 

Si.    Johns,    N.    !••..    Jar     10.-  The    ■'• 
bark   Marguerite,  from  the   W.    lndi< 
St.    Pierre.    Mlqueli  n.      ho 
Poile,     N'fd..    an 

during   whi,h    the   l,,,rk    was   short    0< 
ami  water. 

\V  hen  three  days  out,  tl 
Marguerite    wan    stricken    blind.    H< 

nly    iu<\  Igator    on    b 
sailed    the    bark      north, 

land,     in     fine    weal 
-  the  Margin  rite  Into  i   i   ' 
a   captain   ' 
to  hei  destination. 


ROME  (N.  1 
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HOW  TO  LOOK    AT  LIFE, 


A    PHILOSOPHICAL    VIEW    GIVEN 
A    SHUT-IN. 


Henry   i .   Nlsbet,  sn    t  the    111  Inn 

i     •  '    r.l  i.  I.  n  ■  i:  I      ,,,l.     Will. 

mdable  mid  Otbi 

■ 

Uei 


when  needy  and  deserving,  but  also  in  a 
higher  and  better  sense,  by  giving  them 
kind  and  encouraging  words  of  advice, - 
and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  our  own 
experience,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

The  ambitions  of  men  vary  more  or  less, 
and  in    different    degrees,    and    it    is    a 
fortunate  provision  of  nature  that  this  is 
so. But  probably  there  is  no  one  tendency  of 
ambition  so  strong  and  great  in  human 
minds,  as  that    for    the    acquirement    of 
wealth.     We  see  this  demonstrated  every 
day  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men.    No 
matter  what  may  be  their  intensity  of  de- 
sire for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  or 
skill,  in  the  vocation   they   have  chosen; 
the     ultimate    purpose,     or   goal  to  be 
reached,  and  the  hight  of  their  ambition 
to  be  gained,  to  a  great  extent,  when  they 
are  able  to  apply  their  knowledge  or  skill 
in  a  practical  manner,  is  the   acquirement 
of  wealth.     Within  certain   limits  this  a 
laudable  aim, but  there  are  many  desirable 
things  that  are  far    greater  in    value    to 
ourselves  and  and  to  mankind  generally 
than  the  possession  of  great  r.ches.     We 
need  only  to  turn  to  the  lives  of  the  most 
wealthy  men  of  our  day  and  generation, 
for  proof  of  this  truth;  that  even  the  at- 
tainment of  fabulous  wealth,  is  not  alto- 
gether self  satisfying    to    their    ambition. 
There  is  much  truth    in    the    old    adage: 
"The  more  we  have  the  more  we  desire.'' 
— Seldom  do  we  find  men  of  great  wealth 
satisfied,  and  willing   to   retire,    but  still 
they  keep  on  working,  striving,  scheming 
and  worying  until  nature  can  no  longer 
stand  the  strain,   and    they    perforce,  are 
obliged       to       halt,       and      then     find 
themselves  incurably  broken  in  health  of 
body  or  mind,  and  then  unable  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  in  life,  which  God  has  so 
liberally  provided  for  His  children. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  decry  or  dis- 
courage the  ambition  to  obtain  worldly 
riches;  for  without  great  accumulations  of 
large  fortunes,  and  even  combinations  of 
them,  many  great  enterprises,  and  vast 
rcherues  for  development  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  the  commercial  world, 
could  not  have  been  advanced  to  that 
great  stage  of  perfection,  which  we  see  ail 
about  us  today,  in  the  achievements  that 
have  been  accomplished,  by  great  wealth, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  possession  and  use  of  vast 
sums  of  money. 

To  this  end  it  is  wise  that  men  have  had 
ambition  for  the   accumulation   of  great 
wealth.     It  is  a  duty  that  #ach  one  owes 
to   himself  and  to  those  dependent  upon 
him,  that  he  should  at  least  have  sufficient 
ambition  to  acquire  enough  of  this  world's 
tfl  to  place  them  beyond  want  and  suf- 
fering,  in   the  days  of  -ickness,  accident, 
or  old  age.  While  the  possession  of  riches 
can  add  much  to  the  enjoyment   of   man- 
kind, in  providing   many   comforts  in  life, 
which   can   not  be  obtained   without   it, 
still  of  itself  alone,  it  does  not  bring  hap 
bs;   but   instead  we  frequently  see  it 
of  much  unhappiness, dissension. 
I  contests   of  wills  of  I 
having   been    possessed  of    riches;    their 
•  (1    with    the   d 

lit  to 
r  and  frequently  see  their  wishes 
waited  by  au  cuend- 
j^ni  .ills- 

^^RNfcgflnoin  life  have  far  ex- 

ofljnber,    particularly   in 
I    those  of  success.     Tl 

lined  to  the  fail- 
ure i:  t  Of  ambition  for 
the                                  wealth.     Many  liv<g 
ecked,    ambitions   cm 

a   the  acoompll 

thott- 


ncluae  tnat  wnne  ic  is  crerlitaoie  and 
laudable  that  we  all  should  have  a  reason- 
able linount  of  ambition  for    the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  to  be  used  for  wise  and 
beneficent  purposes,  it  is  still  more  credit- 
able for  us  to  live  such  a  life,  that  we  can 
look  back  upon  it  with  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able   to  truthfully    say,    we    have 
not  wilfully  or  knowingly  injured  our  fel- 
low man,  but  instead  have  striven  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  and  talent  given  us,    to 
do  whatever,  we  could  for  the  betterment  of 
our  fellows,  the  relief  of  distress,   and  the 
amelioration  of  suffering,    and    pointing 
out  to  others  a  still  greater  and  more  de- ' 
sirable    ambition,   that  of  accumulating 
"riches  that  fadeth  not  away. "     "Laying 
up  treasure  in  heaven  where    moth  nor 
rust,  doth  not  corrupt  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal."     A  crown  of  glory  in 
our  Father's  mansion  where,   as  a  reward 
for  the  good  deeds  done  in  the  body  shall 
our  noblest  ambitions  be  fully  reslized.and 
also  there  with  him  shall  "world  without 
end"  be  found.     No  disappointment. 
Jan.  8,  1902.  Henry  T.  Nisbet. 
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CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Dnssand's  Latest  Invention  for  the 

Relief  of  the  Afflicted. 

One  of  the  rising  scientific  men  o{ 
^aris,  M.  Dussaud,  who  has  already  in- 
vented a  microphonograph  for  the  relief 
of  the  deaf,  has  now  prepared  a  new  ap- 
paratus which  is  called  a  cinematograph 
for  the  blind.  It  consists  of  a  small  disk 
of  zinc,  with  figures  in  relief,  and  a  cog- 
wheel which  moves  a  pedal.  M.  Dussaud's 
disk  with  the  raised  figures  is  intended 
to  give  the  blind  man  an  idea  of  the  mo- 
tion of  objects  as  he  touches  the  ap- 
paratus with  his  fingers.  It  is  claimed, 
tor  instance,  that  a  person  deprived  of 
sight  will  be  able  to  realize  the  flight  of  a  I 
bird  by  using  the  new  cinematograph. 
The  apparatus  is  not  yet  perfected,  but 
M.  Dussaud  has  hopes  of  being  ab'lf  to 
bring  It  to  a  point  which,  if  reached, 
will  undoubtedly  class  him  among  the 
most  famous  of  the  practical  benefactors 
of  the  blind  such  as  Braille,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  raised  letters  for  thos*-  who 
like  himself,  were  afflicted  with  the  loss 
of  vision/' 
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Date 


"Jan." 


(  TMNINfi  THE  BLIND. 

THE   wfcjtK      OF     THE    PROVINCIAL 
INSTITUTE   AT  BRANTFORD. 


Report*   Presented    at     the    Leel*ia- 
tare    Ye.terday-The      Part    Year'* 
Work    at      the 
that  Failed. 


Institute— Char*?* 


Inspector  Chamberlain's  thirtieth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Brantford  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  was  laid 
upon  the  table  at  the  Legislature  yes 
■■■  In  his  introductory  remarks  the 
inspector  says: -"In  submitting  the 
thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at 
Brantford.  1  wish  to  correct  an  erron- 
tous  impression  which  some  people  seem 

have   in   regani    to    this   school,  and 


to 


which  has  only  been  brought  to  my  not- 
1  '     'luring  the   past   vqar,   n  unelv    that 
t.  '     1J    *»   asylum    foi  .,,'„' 

™  «ri  l*01'1  of  ,,ie  bli'"'  Population  of  the  Prol 

u»kinrt.    T  inn    who    |1Uv    no    homo   0r   are   unahl 

en    to    do  to   support,    ti,  ___  '    .' 

not  the   esc.   f0r   i(    ,     ,    IZ'nl    "<    £ 
more  than  lished  by   the    Province   for   t  ' 

:   Of  civine  the)  blind  ,.hi\A^l   "^P"^"'^ 
M8to  M  and    r,  me?  an  CeduCa  ion    an     m  '  fl  M 

*^»'  of    »'li'"'    «''»!«'     (V,,!    horn    M^; 

I  congenital    born    blind 


cases,  "or  those  who  have  become  blind 
from  accident  or  disease  long  after  child- 
hood). However,  a  few  adult  cases, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  common 
schools  prior  to  losing  their  sight,  have 
been  admitted  to  the  institution  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  method  of  reading  adopted  for  the 
blind  and  also  to  learn  willow  and  cane 
work  as  a  means  of  earning  (or  parti- 
ally earning)  a  livelihood.  But  this 
experiment  has  not  proved  as  successful 
as  anticipated ;  few  of  these  adults  have 
followed  the  work  of  basket-making  af- 
ter leaving  the  institution,  preferring  to 
follow  other  occupations.  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  (and  have  been  for  some 
years)  that  the  institution  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  education  of 
the  blind  children,  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  If  blind  adults  are  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  Province  a  separate  de- 
partment should  be  provided  for  them, 
with  such  forms  of  industrial  work  as 
they  may  be  able  to  perform,  and  with 
such  regulations  and  management  dur- 
ing their  stay  and  as  to  their  stay  as 
the   circumstances   call   for." 

A  Charge  That  Failed. 

He  cites  the  case,  previously  made| 
public,  in  which  two  adults,  one  who] 
had  received  a  good  common 
school  and  the  other  a  college  edu- 
cation before  becoming  blind,  were  ad-, 
mitted  to  the  institution.  They  were 
scon  able  to  read  the  books  for  the 
blind,  but  "could  not,  or  from  dislike 
would  not,  take  up  the  willow  work." 
There  was  nothing  else  to  offer  them, 
and  they  devoted  their  time  to  fault- 
finding with  the  discipline  and  the  course 
of  training.  They  issued  a  pamphlet 
challenging  the  course  of  study  and  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  made  a 
number  of  charges.  On  the  instruction 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  an  investi- 
gation was  made  by  the  inspector,  Dr. 
Mills  of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Dr.  Hodgins 
of  the  Education  Department.  The  com- 
plainants were  allowed  a  solicitor  *and 
full  latitude  in  the  investigation,  the 
Government  bearing  all  the  expense. 
"After  a  number  of  days  spent  in  taking 
evidence,  they  utterly  failed  to  show 
that  the  management,  discipline  or 
course  of  study  pursued  from  year  to 
year  differed  from  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  or  that 
the  irregtdarities  they  complained  of  ex- 
isted in  the  school  or  had  existed  at 
the  school  in  past  years  to  any  greater 
extent  than  in  other  schools  either  for 
the  blind  or  for  children  having  their 
eyesight.  Their  representations  were 
not  sustained,  conflicting  as  they  did 
with  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  this  and  other 
countries." 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was 
138,  the  average  attendance  118*,  61  boys 
and  75  girls,  as  compared  with  120  in 
1S)!!S*,  T,ie  averftge  cost  per  pupil  was 
75,  the  amount  appropriated  wa? 
82,  and  the  inspector  suggests  the 
appropriation  of  $31,835  for  the  curren' 
year.  Reports  of  the  Principal  am 
the  doctor  of  the  institution  are  given 
ami  a  table  showing  from  what  local! 
tie"  the  pupils  come.  — 
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HIS  MISFORTUNE  PROVED 
A  BLESSING  IN  DISGUISE. 

Man  Discovered  by  Accident  That  One  Eye  Had  Been  Sightless  for  Years 
and  Underwent  Successful  Operation. 


•^ph  Genau  of  Bremen    street    was 

blind  in  one  eye  for  a  year  and  did  not 

know  It.    The  man  would  have  lost  his 

eye  also  had  he  not  been  visited 

by  a  calamity  which 

Proved  a  Blessing  in  Disguise 

was   instrumental   in    the   restora- 

of  sight  to  his  blind  eye.  Recently 

his     fifteen-year-old       daughter       was 

I    in    questionable     company     and 

f  Refuge.     She  was 

member  left  in  his  family.  He 

tterly,  and  he  pleaded  to  Judge 

v.tor  Holmes  for  her 

traits  were  found  In  the 

girl  and  she  has  been  sent  home  to  her 

father.      His    weeping  in    Police     court 

|  had  irritated   his  right  eye.  and  when 


he  came  home  it  pained  him  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  He  happened  to 
close  the  good  left  eye  with  his  finger 
and  was  startled  when  he  learned  that 
his  right  eye  was  totally  blind.  It  had 
been  so.  perhaps,  for  years.  A  cata- 
ract had  formed  so  insiduously  that  the 
old  man  never  knew  the  sight  of  his 
right  eye  was  disappearing.  He  went 
to  the  City  hospital,  where  the  cataract 
was  cut  away  and  his  sight  restored. 
The  doctors  said  he  would  have  become 
blind  in  his  left  eye  also  but 

For  His  Opportune  Discovery. 

Monday  Genau  left  the  City  hospital 
for  home,  and  few  have  left  it  in  a 
happier  mood  than  he.  With  precious 
child  and  sight  of  the  right  eye  re- 
stored, life  was  again  a  boon  to  the 
old  man. 
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,   ..uwuirn'iflrtt*.   'tl!U    uwner    01    mw 
flouring  mill  situated  on    East    Water  ^ 
-  and  whoj^blifcA-fbeeame    be- 
wilderd   at   In^aoDroae.h    of    a    west 
honnd    freight     train    while    crossing 
'the  tracks    at    Church    Street    Hhortly 
rhe  uoou  hour  today    and    when 
midway  of  the  crossing    turned    back 
and  stooped  directly    in    the    oath    of 
accruing    train.     Engineer    Sam- 
uel v  who    is    personally    ac- 
■  inaintjd    with    Mr.    Cartis     realized 
jgitPffHfflcular  situation    at    once    and 
with  great  aler  l    his  en-  ■ 
gino  and  greatly  reduced  the   snee*  of 
the  train  thus    lengthening    the    time 
to  reach  the  soot  where   Curtis  stood, 
•ircumfltance    gave  nini  time    to 
^friu:k  jind    probably' 
gaye.  him  nil  lif'j 
January  13, 
IMTEItXO                      •    \l.l 
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Blind   Evangelist. 

irch  lasi   nlffh'. 
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STATE'S  NOBLEST 
CHARITY 


School  for  the  BlinJ  at  Fari- 
bault Has  Been  Productive 
of   Good  to  Hundreds.     .    . 
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al   Directre^State  School  for   th3 

Music  Also  Tanglit. 

Music  is  naturally  the  most  important 
department  at  this  institution,  though    of 
course,     the    scholastic    training    «    ™  < 
neglected  for  it.  Tt  is  taught,  not  onl>   as 
"SeanVof   livelihood,   but   as  a  recrea- 
tion-    for  the   resources  of   the   blind   are 
limited     and    books    for    them    are    few 
amJ  expensive.  The  blind  man  or  woman 
who  can  Play  the  piano  or  the  organ  well   t 
can   earn   a   fair  competence   as   a   music  I 
teacher,   or  can  help  to   support   himself 
or   herself    as    a    church    organist.    Piano 
tuning  is  also  taught  as  a  profession,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  music  firms  in 
Paul    has   for   a    piano   tuner   one   or 
the  graduates  of  the  slate  school  for  the 
blind   at   Faribault. 
In   the   way   of   trades   the   blind   learn 
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rtment   th  ight, 
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lining    al- 
ii  in- 

: 

1 

i    Study 


name 

■ 


R.    A.    MOTT, 

Secretary  State  Board  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

r.„  kind,  rgarten  work,  the  children  learn 
touch  reading,  point  writing  sr>e Ihn, 
elementary  arithmetic  .^j^^Xn. 
Four  years  are  spent  in  this  C1!;';"L'' 
Th      next    four    years    are    gixen    to    the 

c,  I  nited  S 
'   torv  ' .nary   sen  I 

;  ton  .  geography. 

last    study    no    irttaWW 

\  car,    of    course,    be    i  th  eW nd 

vnv,.    sr.eoiallv  ot    PdP'e' 

machePwUh   the    mountain?    rivers    and 

I  "her  natural  I  ii£VKne in 

l  ed  so  that  the  maps  look  like  nothing  in 
:  the  world  so  much   as   a   puzzle. 

uroing  their  les- 

Isor-  :]SnC 

.    these   children 

hem  by  the  feeling  of  the  out- 

"Ts  typewriters  \^u\ 

and  a  :'10  timers  the/ 

living,  but  nev- 

It   for   them     o 

earn  anvthing  like  a  competence.      borne 

n   a   full   livelihood  is 'very  dif- 
ficult 

I  hv  which  ■  wno 

Ives  industrious,  and  prop- 

i  a  in 

all  thi 

me   of    Hie 

Mies,   it  Is  .said,  with  much 

iiavo 

rely   supported    by   the    county 


being  only  too  glad   to  live 

course    this    Is 
i  early    blind,    no 
tits  or  relatives  can  and  shouli 
support  them. 

Make  Good  Workmen. 
In   handicrafts   the  blind   girls  clo   som< 
verv    fine    hand       and       sewing-macMm 
work,      and    lately      the  hav< 

Living  rafia,  crass  and  other  simuai 
work,  suoh  as  is  being  done  by  the  see- 
ing pupils  in  the  Minneapolis  scuools. 
Rattan  work  and  sloyd  has  also  been" 
tried  with  more  or  less  success. 
line   of   the   most    n  I  hases    or 

affliction  is  the  number  of  chili 
!  seeming  to  have  as  perfect  am 
I  ful  eves  as  any  seeing  child,  and  th.  i  a 
I  is  absolutely  no  way  by  which  the  unpro- 
fessional spectator  can  tell  by  looking  at 
'  them,  that  the  organ  which  appears  so 
'  limpid  and  so  uerfect  is  useless,  and  has 
1  lost,  or  never  had,   its  proper  function. 

The  school  for  the  blind  has  the  small-1 
'  est  number   of   inmates   of   all   the   three 
schools,    though    there    is    now    a    larger) 
!  number   in   attendance   than   ever   before, 
I  eighty-five    being    a       small       enrollment 
•when    compared    to    the    seven    or    eignt 
•  hundred   at   the   school       for   the   feeble- 
minded. „        ..     i 
The    two    schools     the    school    for    the. 
!  deaf    and    the    school    for    the   blind,    are 
verv   proud   of   their   graduates,   some   or 
•whom    have    obtained    very    high    honors 
in   competition   with   normal   people,    and 
with  no  allowance  for  their  heavy  handi- 
cap.      Alexander   Campbell,    of   Mankato, 
for   example,    a   graduate    of   the   school, 
blind  as   he   is,    is   a   Ph.D.    of   Yale,   the 
only    blind    man    probably    in    the    world 
who   has   obtained   such   an   honor.    Fred 
Fanner,  another  graduate  of  this  school, 
is  also   a  graduate   of   the   University   oB 
Minnesota.      John  J.  Linehan,      a      well 
known  musician    owns  this  institution  as 
his   alma   mater,    and   Charles    McGlnnis, 
another    graduate,    is   a    prominent   musi- 
cian in  Benson,   Minnesota. 

Last  vear,  through  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor  Charles   Dart,    of   Litchfield,   the   law 
at    of    the    State    University    of 
'Minnesota,  w;>s  thrown  open  free  of  cost 
to  the  blind  who  wished  to  become  law- 
yers. 


T    ii    «  i.i:vi:vr. 


FARIBAULT    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


<  Cottn*e. 
Fust   School    ror    the    Blind. 


THE  WASHINGTUiMAN. 


VANCOUVER,  WASH.   JAN.   18,   1902. 

Wii  Odell,  ofNew    York,    vit-jtcil    the    Ft»ite 

r  the  blind  at  Batavia  !.<•  \\;i>  much  in,]  roFpul 
.  nature   of  6-year   old    Mabel  Heiderigtrr. 
girl  r<  '•  iv<  (I  fr<  m   him    a  <1  II 
I  with   :i  ccrtjpl<  t<-  outfit  of  ch  tl.ii  <:.      In- 
in  which  the  doll  arrivtd  \\;.>  the  Govern- 
ing tin  -  in  his    w  i  iling:     "Com- 
f  New   Yd  k." 
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Date 


jo-  well  known  market 

who  has  snlfered  for  the  last 

th  with  an  abscess  on  the  ball  of 

•-ft  eye,  causing  hUsfin— h,  la  so 

far  it  M  to  he  able  to  see  bis 

way  about  the  house.     As   ho   lost   his 

a  few  years  ago  in  an  ac- 

when  he  was  work 

t  rendered  hie  condition   a  yery 

|  pitiable  one 
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State    School    for   the   Blind. 

Boys"  Cottage.  -i  .    I 

Jan. 

17 

1902 . 

The  condition  of  Dr.  .1.  I.-  KuIIt 
aesemblynuii  from  Warren  oonty,  who 
suddenly  stricken  Wind  j.  few 
week*  ago,  is  each  that  Albany 
Bpeoialiata  have  advieed  him  to  go  to 
New  York  t<>  ooneult  oth.-r  ooulieta. 
it  is  feared  thai  he  will  Beret  recover 
the  us.- of  his  Left  aye,  and  u  hU 
right  eye  had  not  been  «f  muofa 
for  leveraJ  yeare,  there  Li  lit^S-  *" 
that  si«lit  will  »><•  r.-^ux**^' 

CLIPPIN 

Jan 


Date 

S|rl,l.ni     llllinl     ill     lli«-      l.ililc. 
«l'K<  lAt.  ioTTt^Ti.u 
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DEATH  OF  PROF, 
i      A.  M.  CH1SH0LM 

Head  of  the  Musical  Department  of 
the   School  for  the  Blind, 

J 

Passes   Away. 

Filled   the   position   Most  Creditably 

Since   1886— Was  a  Graduate 

of  the  School. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

rUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
VOL.  CXI.,  NO.  21. 

TUESDAY,  JAN.   21,    1902. 
MASSAGE  SAVES  EYESIGHT. 

Senator  Money.  Threatened  with  Total 

Blindness,  Gets  Relief  Through 

a   New   Treatment. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
BALTIMORE,  Ma.,  Jan.  20,  1902.    Sen- 

I  ator  Money  of  Mississippi,  who  has  been 
under  treatment  here  for  atrophy  of  the 
optic    nerve,    a    trouble    which    usually 

1  ends  in  total  blindness,  is  obtaining  re- 
lief through  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment An  oculist  of  this  city  has  ar- 
rested the  wasting  of  the  nerve  by  using 
a  sort  of  massage  treatment  which  is 
done  bv  oscillating  the  eyeball,  which  is 
attached  to  a  machine. 


RECORD,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce    th 
death  of  Prof.  A.  M.  Chisholm.  teacher 
of  music   at  the   School  for  the  Blind- 
Mr.   Chisholm  had  been  troubled  with     J^\>vUAR 1-       ^4 " 

an    affection    of    the    heart    for    many 
years,  and  for  the  past  nine  weeks  had 


1902 


oi    the    Benate     tiling    ^  ther„   q£  ^ 


weeks  had    ^    tbe    Berate    ^ln^nen=heV>   q£  ^ 
ID.       immediate    clalm^o  the,  title^  ^  ^ce^fjhat 
cause  of  death  was  heart  disease.  Ar-    ^^    t( 


tl.ur    M.    Chisholm    was   a   ™    «<    <'■«    Ohio  ana  Ji»On  B.  mo  „„„„."     Mr. 

la,e   JOh<n   M.    Ch.hoim,   of   Great   V  I,     Jg—     fat  „f  c_on_ 


Were  termed      fatn ers  -  ^  c 

Milburn  was  d™^1^  a  resiQent  of  HI  - 
gress  ln,18iaall^nSfr0m  the  congressional 
^trlcTreprSed   by   Uncola. 


!age,  Colchester  county,  and  was  boin 
.-,«.  During  his  early  childhood  his 
.^u»iy    impaired    by    in- 
flanatlon  of   the   eyes,  and   he  subs*-   -r>  0  U\cW      \\\Tv^^  . 

quently    became    totally    blind.    At   16     T>c<-V^v 

a  of  age  he  entered  the  School  for    ^^  ^ 

the   Blind   at     Halifax,     where   he  n-j^W.    \\\j  Jiri 

mained  for  seven  years;  graduating  "-r-—-  RY    A    BL|ND  MAN. 

..her   of   vocal   and    instrument  a!     GREAT    WORK    ^  Kokomo 

m^ic.  For  several  years  Mr.  Clriaholm      William     Bnnfcma  .  ^ 

taught  muBic  in  Halifax  most  success-  blind  man   who  t^  ^^  ^.^  d 

fully,  in  1S34  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  Jennie •  £?mb;alvzedf  nas  disarmed  his 
L  continued  his  musical  studies  for  Is  totally  P*[a*  d'  that  he  had  his 
twoTeaxs,    In   1S86   he   became  ££-  critics  who  ins a£d^   ^   rf  lf 

j  pal  of   the   musical  department  of  the  ^s   fuU   ^  additional  burdens 

School  for  the  Blind,  winch  portion  «e  without  Brinkman,    unaided    by 

j  since    filled     most      creditably.      f^  ^ty,  las  paid  for  a  home  and  im- 
Icwabolm   was   a  conscientious,   pains-   charity,  ^.^  of  $800 

taking  and  zealous  teacher,  and  many    proved  it  to  a.  P  ^  pQqnQS  of 

Tthf  graduates  of  the  School  for  ^K^^tnTsi.OOO  popcorn  balls^  After 
•  Blind  can  testify  to  hie  earnest  work    P^™1**1^ horning  meal  and  guid- 
^fhelTbebalf  and  to  the  zeal  for  tbe    prepay ing  ««m m^  ^^  of         ^ 
.tody    of    mu.slc    which  he   always   in      jj.*^   he  rolls  the  peanut^i-ster 

^Chisholm  a.ways  looked  upon  the    ^t^h^X"  meals     He  does  all 
•bright    side    c4    life   and    was    held    in  I™  ,_„  ^«ideS  that  he  ti 

Mgh   esteem    by    those   who  knew  him|| 

B89  Mr.  Chisholm  was  married  to 
Uweon,     of   this   city,     by 

thoven.  now  resident  in  Great  VHUja 
death  of   Mr.   Cblaboim     i«* 
;nd   loses  a  moat   ^r- 
r  and  a  loyal  and  d. 
off'.' 


night  for  the  otner  »•«»•    ^  he  tune8 
the  housekeeping-Besidee  «  ^ 

pianos,  repairs  clocks  ana  or* 
cently  he  took  an  organ  o     420  pa its 
apart,  cleaned  it  and  had  it  togetnci 
and  playing  on  it  in  four  hours.  He  de- 
rSnes    all    offers    of    charity.    A    short 
Sme  ago  Mr.  Brlnkman  performed  the 
rio  i=    feat    of    climbing    the    court- 
hec£TtoweV  and    repairing   the    town 
clock     when    experts    had    failed.    Mr 
and  Mrs.  Brlnkman  became  acqualn 
.  at  the  state  blind  school  and  with  them 

it  waa  a  case  of  "love  at  first  sight." 
,h  expressed  lt.-St.  Louis  Globe- 


Jan. 


*£ 


BUMP  u0  UU0D 


by  President  John  F.ins- 
Shows  Results  That 
Are  Satisfactory. 

Pernor  G^^^l 
teentn  ^^«Z  Home  of 
Directors    of    the    in  BUnd 

^^^^g^vember  00,1901. 

for  the  year  ending  presi. 

through  PreS1dent  John  r 
dent  of  the  board.  marked 

The   report   says-  there   »  n_ 

improvement  under  ^^ent,  Je- 
agement,   and  the   Super  man>   .g 

seph  Landus,  who  is  a  dii 
^ised  for  his  n-najement  ^ 

The  report  shows  teat  the  ^ 

!  tains  HO  ^-feeSs'ho7sSconnected  with 
j  employed  in  the  shops  reopened 

|  the   institution,    ^hicn.  average 

1  under  the  P^ff^Stne  labor  of  the 
monthly  receipts  from  these 

inmates  has  heen  ?b»d. £.  ^  ln 

eeipts  have   inoeas ed^  for    No. 

i  December,    1WU,    iu    s> 
vember,  1901.  Duslness  abil- 

A  tribute  is  paid  ^"£ntendent,  Mr. 
ity  of  the  WintdheS^ePpeorrt  states,  "has 
Landers,   who    the* ep  decay   and 

I  lifted   the    institution   n  ranlc 

'  despair,  and  placed    t    n  the 
I  with  like  institutxons  In  the        ^ 
!      Tne  roll  of  ™™atne*l\ll  there  is  a 
capacity   of   the   home    ana  ion 

I  waiting  list  of  apphcants  tm   ^ 
equal  to  the  roU.    The  .g  4 

nected   with   the   su  heaUh 

structure,  open  and 1  cola  worWng 

of  the  inmates  18vf2eSslature  will  be 

^ro^-^an^ 
1  SStlo.ua  dormitory  roon 

The  report  sets  tortb  t  Colorado 

ities    of   Oregon,    NeW    Ynada  have  ap- 
and  the  Oommion  of  ca       rmation 

1  caliti' 


Cafe. 


As  \\ill     I"'  sei  11 
columns,  Prof.  \V. 
humorist,     wil 
iuiituble        Biitcrl 
liisliiui..  Wi 

under  bin* 
Partridge,  as,     ted 
1. In'  1 1  m  n  1 1  - .  1 1  line, 
cenl i"iiiill\  '_;(iuil   c 

(»n  Wedncsiliiv 
will  l>f  i;i\  in  in  tli 
w  1 1  i  1  •  1 1  1 ■ 1 11 1 1 1 i 
affair.  The  list  nf 
will  I"  found  in 
.•!«;. -w  Ii.ti-.    •<0m*l 


h\     1  lie  advertisiuu 
\.  Coles,    tlir    liliiijj 

gi1  ••    one    of  hi 

ii!n        in        I  lie 
liH'silnv  nigh', 

.  .    of    Rev.    W.    M 
iiv  ciniiiriii  taleul  in 

This  will   l>c    an  cx- 

•ntcrtuiunieiit. 
evening    ;i    concert 

1     Methodiwl    church 
he  ;i    niosi    pleasing 

titlmil    in    take   pail 

Mm     iidyviijr1'^""'— ' 
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HIS  SIGHT  RESTORED 
BY  NEW  TREATMENT. 

*» — 
Mechanical  Stimulation  of  Atrophied 
Nerves  Saves  Senator  Money 
from  Blindness. 


■al  to  The  World  1 
BALTIMORE.  Jan.  20— United  States. 
Senator  Money,  who  had  exhausted  all 
the  resource?  of  American  and  European 
oeculls-ts  In  a  fruitless  effort  to  restore 
:dly  failing  eyesight,  to-night  de- 
clared that  his  sight  j»«  now.  to  h; 

nearly    restored    and    is    daily 
growing  stronger. 

Money' B  trouble  is  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  almost  invariably 
results   in  total  blindness.      It   is   to   this 
that  Charles   Bcoadway  Rou.-s.   of 
New  York,   owes  his  loss  of  sight.     Dr. 
IT.    F.   Garey   Is  treating  Senator   Mon^y 
by  what  he  calls  the  osclllatine  method.  \ 
Roughly  speaking,   It  consists  in  pullinx 
the  patient's    eye   out    of    his    head    and  , 
letting  It  go  back  again.    Senator  Mo 
been   three   weeks  under  this   tr 
ment.      Dr.     Garev     thus     exolams     the  ! 
treatment : 

nerves    whioh    control    the    func- 
-   of   the    eye,    such    as  Its    nutrition  I 
ight    perception,    are   all   connected 
at  Its  posterior  portion  and  supply  parts 
upon   which    sight    de>pends.     A    wasting 
away  of  these  parts  Is  caused  by  a  cer- 
tain    lethargy     of     these     nerves.      To 
stimulate    them   has    been    the    effort    of 
•  its.    chiefly    attempted 
by  the   use  of  internal   ream 

ices  stimulation  of  the 
n^rve    by   a    machine   which    produces   a 
rd  and  backward  movement 
•  yaball.  This  oscillation  is  caused 
rossure  In  vacuum  eye- 
placed  over  th  attached 
,  .    machine.      When    the    vacuum    is 
is     a    slightly     out-ward 
ie  ball.     When    the   tube 
m  »v«ment  is  backward. 
i   is   palnlens   and    In   MrJ 
neflt  was   Immediate.    / 


, ■'■  caae  benefit 


:~ 


• 


\yi\n 
11,   who 
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Dr.  W.  II.  Mllburn.  the  blind  chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  thinks  he  may  fairly ~!a,y 
claim  to  the  title  of  "grandfather"  of  the 
House."  He  entered  the  service  of  that 
body  ten  years  before  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio  and  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  who 
were  termed  "fathers  ot  the  House."  Mr. 
Milburn  was  first  elected  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress in  1845.  being  then  a  resident  of  1111- 
1  lis  and  hailing  from  the  congressional 
licfrirt   reDresented   by   Lincoln. 

ST  UJ1I5N 

JAnuARt        15,  1^02 
r    CARE  OF  THE  POOR  BLIND. 

SEVENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT   OF    IN- 
DUSTRIAL HOME. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  has  just 
been  published,  and  the  neat  -little 
pamphlets  furnishes  interesting  reading 
and  much  information.  A  number  of 
Brooklynitcs,  among  whom  were  M 
William  Berri,  Henry  Batterman.  Fred- 
erick W.  Wurster,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
David  A.  Boody,  organized  the  home  in 
1895. 

During  the  past  year  the  blind,  of 
>vhom  twenty-two  were  employed  and 
•area  for  in  the  home,  received  as  wages 
55,449.49.  They  were  employed  making 
'--rooms,  caning  chairs  and  making  mat- 
esses.  The  home  is  now  in  a  rlourish- 
g  condition. 

A   Board    of   Women   Managers  is   con- 

I   with   the  home,   to   which  belong: 

•'rs.    Walter  C.   Hu'n-'.one,   Mrs.    William 

•  rri.    Mrs     Alfred    Zaiss,    Mrs.    Ludwig 

u,   Mr.  J.  G.  Jenkins,   Mrs.  F.  Theu- 

EJerx,    Mrs.    Charles    D.    Baker    and 

ny  other  well-known  Brooklyn  BO 

n.     Great  joy  is  felt  by  all  Inte 
;•    the    endowment    of   $10,000    by    Mr 
•  ;    Wilcox,    this   being    the   first    Kill 
f  its  kind  for  the  home.     Contribution* 
ire     naturally     solicited    and    should    b- 
'.Irected  to  the  secretary,  Edward  T.  Jen- 
kins,  or  to  the  home,  512-520  Gat 
nue. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Fran)   the  Brentford    Expos 

The    Ontario    Institution    for       the 
Kducatiou    for   the   Blind    has   a  I 
enjoyed   a   deservedly   high    reputation 

for  the  thoroughness  of  its  work  in 
all  departments.      As  to  literary  de- 
partments  tiie  excellent     oi    1 1. 
lainments  of  the  pupils  had  for   . 
»>een  certified  toby  Dr.  Kelly  an 
Wilkinson,   who  acted  ta  examiners, 
while  Prof.  Ambrose  had  as  regular- 
ly    certified    to   theii  .     m 
mnsio.      Last   year,  by   v.  »j  <><  g 

>     furl  liei     test,    I  1. 

'ary  appointed  Mi  H.  I. 

Johnston,  puUio  school  inaj 

West    Middles  .   tha 

"lie   depi  i  I  ment  .    iml   Mr.    U 

dough,    of    the   Toronto     College    <>r 
ICuslo,  as  ex  iminer  in  the  ,.i  haj     \i . 
I <»h ii -nui     eeema    to   hue    been    well 
pleased.       B 

my   o\s ii   obaen  .'  oni  on   1 1 
•  he   in  tan 
twerlai  by   >  in-  pupils,  i  he  o 
ittention   exhibited    bj   the 
i  he    various  i 
■  •I    i  he   i- xi in i n  ii  [one,   i 

I  ll  ll      I  he    I 

i    *\  "i  u  effii  em  u      [  m  ish 
■id  i  Kit    i   wun  much  pit 
with    i  he   Internsl  tnd 

m  <-r  "i  H  rs  to  dm 

smple    for    '  he    requ 

pupils.'     "i    Hi.-   instru 

\i 

resull 

<i,  pa i 

■ 
i  bosi 

V%  '.I    I. 

moat 

of 


pleasure   from   this  branch   of   study. 
Some  remarkable  instances* ;£«* 

ncss  of  the  musical  ear  were  noticed, 
ST  in  one  case  was  seen  the  posse- 
sion of  the  perception  of  absolute 
Stch"  It  will  be  gratifying  to  oil 
f  ends  of  the  blind  to  receive  these 
further  assurances  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Brantford  institution  *nd  of 
the  substantial  character  of  the  vvork 
there  performed. 

Date 

1902. 

cooeect   *>    BJJ^Art.M.. 

tbere    is    nnah    interest    in    the 
oert   at    Unity    Hall    next    week   Friday 
et-ening.  when  will  appear  for  the  firifc 
time  in  this  city  three  professional  ai- 
S5,  each  of  who,n  has  £-  g 

singing   so    well    : est o     ^  I 

,e  from  the  press  anu,  ^ 

Perkins    Fogg.    s°Pra'    '   highlv 

beautiful    light    soprano      votae ^Jigr 

trained,  and  she  has  rare  Amerl- 

Xat  place  her  among  UK  nrs  (N 

concert  singers      g»e     u  > 

H)  Mof"itvn'  vo  ce  of  fuch  mar- 
inf  'nt  nuitv  'and  pi  ability  has  never 
SJffUSl  here  oeFore.    She  sang  her- 

If  into  the  heart*  a 

.  r  voice.--' 


ly  fallen  into  line— and  1  am  writing  to 
St  Louis  about  some  subject.  How  can 
we  secure  travelling  libraries,  so  the  ones 
living  in  towns,  and  upon  farms,  may 
lead'  books. 

Your  for  success, 

Etta  Joiselyn  Giffin, 
I«  charge 


wi«h 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET. 
JANUARY  25.  1902. 

In  the  Libkaut  of  Conquer. 

The    pleasant    personal    letter    which 

follow,  from  Miss  Giffin,  manager  of   the 

Pavilion  tor  the  Blind  in  the  Library    of 

Congress,  will  explain  itself.     Theexteo- 

..;    the  work    for    supplying    blind 

er8  with  reading  matter,  is  a  Bubjecl 

I    much    thought    here, 

and  there  is  now  a    bill    in    the    pigeon  [ 

,  .joth  branches  of  Congress  proviu- 
jDg  for  the  free  mailing  ol  books  in  raised 
Letters  for  blind  readers.  Eenatoi  J.  1'.  J 
Dolliver  has  kindly  praised  to  interest 
himself  in  the  measure,  and  others  will 
lend  a  band  toward  the  furtherance  of 
ltl ,,,,-,,  Caradahae  Buchalaw, 
llDd  we  ought  not  to  be  behind  our  li 
,lllv     with    wbic'.     w,     encourage     the 

Iblindtokee, tbeu    knowl- 

oil ks  after  then  leaving  scl I. 

4,iCe  with  Mis.  Giffin  in  the   progrew 

lhe  libraries  are  kinu  in  setting    »p*rl 

pace  forembossed  books. 

w  A-  ii i -.<■  i  ■  ■  • .  "    '    • 
Janu*rj  18,  18 

|    |i.  II   Johnsi  n. 

:lnia. 

emb 


Was  die  Berzfe  fagen. 

Biinbe  XHaffcurc. 

Die  Beftrebnugen  ^ffS^gS*  £5  £ 
barauf  tfft'  **  «^M^l£  nnabr,angige  **"* 
Seb.Detm59ens.3U  ^'Wh^n  etnen  Iflirfungsfreis  3u  9,eben, 
Settling  3*  fdjaffen  unb  tbnen  emen  .  f e- ten    3U9cmgtg 

Jet   ibVn   KtpetUdjen    »H   K^nn9en  ^^    *" 
ift.    >  jfingftet  gett  madjen  W  *<       lobnenben  <£rmerbs> 
gunben  einen  nenen  unb, »«  es  ^emb      P 
3n>etg  3u  «6ffne«:  bte  OTa ff  as e.    £       S3         ^^ ,  «,* 
enft  in  ber  gettftttft  fur  biate tm  ^    3„  3apan 

rapte  bie  anfmetffamt "*  **£' "t  „e?te««  >b.tb^«betten 
Jrb  bie  SUnbenmaffage  bererts  £         q  nb     aut 

9cubt,    unb    Blinbe   burfe      m    »em   T  betwbetu 

Sincm  faiferlicben  »tofc?"  ^  8erabe3tt  eine  fiitte;  es 
Die  blinben  ITIafjente  b riben  bot  9  ^  !Mtler  > 
gtebt    roob.1    femeu   etngn   febeu* e  J       .„  b      sabe. 

alien  Stabten,  gro&ete n  Dott ertt uno  „         fuc3e  pf   f„ 

orten  b^ort  man  ben  sanjen  ^Ja  Weg  tafenb 

biefer  Blinben,  bie  mit  "^-^^  r,^mafan  -  amafan" 
a»  bet  Strafe  finben  unb  bauftg^W  b ^  ftc 

(bJr  ^err  Kneter)  aus^en.    ™>"\%u   pfennia   hteten. 

ben    9a»3ert   ^f.^Ut  "Sen  bie  Sitte  bas  OTonopol; 

Heben    ber  SiUtarett    ftdiert    tbnjn  ^  nad?  bcm    ; 

bennmo^i  nut  btemettlenWoWabe  J           inc   rnann 

taaltdien  ***    maftteren,    fonbew    o     I  ^  fofort    , 
nteiirft  fid,  nod,  »n  ^ensuns J  £^»«9e«  befa^t  |«Jei«. 

nPiebet  3u  neuen  ^ensungw  , unb  ^  »ui|i         Bet  (Euro-    ; 

DxeBesaqlung  erf olgt  fofort  nactj^  .               unf 

©elb,    ber  (Etnqetmtfdje   etbeblia?      ^i^suntcrtidjts;   etne 

£e,rfcbule  fur  BUnbe  .M^^"!^2^  maffageteebmf  3u 
lernen  Hire  ^.%S^  l,«t  es  nld,t  an  P«n«Ju 
gletc.er  gelt.  ?u*  m£Se  ansjnbtlben;  bod,  if*  bie  Be- 
lefeb.lt,  BUnbe  m  ^«  ^9*  S  Dr.  (Sggebrecb.t  ift  es 
„eSun9  b.ier  nodj  mdjt  weit  jeb  etm  on 

aelunsen.    in  £etP3t9    etne    9an3    »n 5  b.  bfl§  fie 

„eun  manner  unb  wet  f  tauej,   fo  » »U  .^ 

eine  burcbaus  fac^gemafee  «a^aus^  J  ^etorbentlid? 
5d?on  beim  Untetncjt  ^J^JZMn  benVf-u  be» 
Cerfeinerte  (tafkftnn  ber ^Sltnb-  b        btC 

^uges  erfe^te.     Dr.  €ggel  **!    en ^  ^  ^  BUnb 

rnige  als  fntevnd,^  tn  b  n  L  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
anftalten  •htjufttb.ren.    3^en jau        »  b     maffage  aus- 

Sl\„ben  »on  be.  CtUtnung  ««b  ^J  ^^  *? 
»ufcbUe§en;     ie   burftcn    geraoe  v»  s  gaubteidjung    em, 

Snermogens  befenbets  geetfln     fur    me  tj     ^  J^ 
bet  ber  es  tneniget    auf   bte ^ugen    «  ^.^j^. 

aufommt.  «to^^^J^^  __  ben  bUnben 
feit  _  fo  aufeett  fid}  ber  "l?i9eine  f03iale  ^ufgabe  unb 
rnaffeuren  3u   netf^n,    bto    ij    e       U   fonbet|l  in  tld]. 

fi^e^a^:;  JoUfommenen  .ciftungen. 


_ 


L'ACTUALITE  FRANQAISE  ILLUSTREE 


Diiuanche  15  Decembre  1901. 


Le  Nou  vean  Bienfaitenr  des  A  venules 


II  y  a  peu  de  temps  nous  parlions  ici-raSme, 

gravures  a  I'appu),  d'une  sorte  de  cinema- 

tographe  pour  par  M.  Dus- 

:    Voici  que  cet  ingem'eux  esprit  vient  de 

f»iro  une  nouvelled^cnuverte  pour  le  plus  grand 

bien  I  ureux  f  rappes  de  cecite\ 

M.  Dusaaud  a  trouve  le  moyen  de  simplifier 
si  parfaitement  le  aysteme  d'ecriture   invent.'- 


M.  Alphonse  Pephau,  fondateur  de  l'Ecole  Braille,  dans 
sun  cabinet  de  travail,  aux  Quinzc-Vingts. 


*nt  *crlt  tin  aveiifjlc. 


Le 


'IV.-lll, 

ml     lii  ■!••  faoilite 

'     il    fallait   cin<|   on 

|oaui  in.'. 

. 

le  -!  an 

'••   Ixmsaud 

u  bine 

alio,,, 

lu«  "implement  po* 


Douvel  .ippar.ii  4  eortre  d<  rad,  Ooramenl  peuteecoi 

impose  d'abord  d  an  oadre  en  alu- 
id i n 1 1 1 ii i  am. •Mi.,  c] ii  mi    pent   tree   (aoileai 
plier  .-i  meitre  dam  la  poi  b<  pro 

prement  .lit.-,  eel  m  on  tee  .'i  obarniere,  iur  one 

v.ii.ini'-  deioendre  oa  remonU  r  *nr  le  i 
(eaille etanl  B  mmel  da  cadre,  .mi  rabai 

r  une  planobetU,  fori  porta  one 

.!••  p..int.-^  il.-itnx'-.-i,  a  ni.ir.pii-r  l<- 

,.  le  I  illla    Qoanl  &  la 

une  plaque  da  mitaJ,  dani  laqnelle 

le  la  pi  i  ii •  ■  f  i ••  1 1  • 
ertioal .  preimenl  | 


V- 


elles  sont  au  nombre  de  vingt  et  sur  un  rang. 
Ceci  pose,  il  nous  faut  maintenant  expliquer 
la  deuxieme  partie  du  mecanisme  de  la  reglette 
proprement  dite :  elle  est  composee  d'abord  de  la 
plaque  percee  dont  nous  parlions  tout  a  l'heure, 
puis  d'une  seconde  plaque  adaptee  exactement 
sous  la  premiere  et  dans  laquelle  sont  placees 
des  bouterolles  creuses  au  nombre  de  six  par 
ouverture.  Ces  bouterolles  sont  des  poingons 
graves  ep  creux.  Le  creux  de  cbaque  bouterolle 
correspond  a  une  pointe  de  la  planchette  inf6- 
rieure;  si  Ton  place  une  feuille  de  papier  entre 
les  bouterolles  et  les  pointes,  ce  quVn  fait  en 
levant  et  rabattant  la  reglette  sur  le  papier,  il 
ne  reste  plus  qu'a  appuyer  sur  une  bouterolle 
a  travers  une  ouverture  de  la  planchette  pour 
avoir  un  point:  on   peut  faire  six  point  dans 


chaque   ouverture     Diversement    grouped,    ces 
points  constituent  des  lettres.  et  ces  lettres  elles- 
m£mes  forment  des  mots,  tres  nets,  tres  bicn 
ecrits.  sans  dechirures  des  points,  chose  impos 
sible  av*-c  1'ancien  systeme. 

Les  avantages  de  cette  nouvelle  reglette  sont 
enormes  et  nombreux  :  1'  l'aveugle.  peut  £crire 
comme  tout  le  monde  sans  etre  oblige  de  tracer 
ses  lettres  de  droite  a  gauche  pour  relire  ensuite 
de  gauche  a  droite;  2"  le  papier  leplus  commun 
peut  etre  employe,  alors  qu'autrefois  un  papier 
special,  tres  cher  consequemment,  dtait  neces- 
saire;  3'  l'aveugle  epargne  cinq  ann^esd'etudes; 
4'  il  peut  calculer,  ce  que  ne  permettait  pas  le 
systeme  Braille,  6'  la  reglette  Dussaud  coiite 
moins  cher  que  l'appareil  Braille,  elle  est  plus 
legere.  elle  est  portative  et  permet  la  suppres- 
sion de  la  machine  a  calculer  dite  cubarithme. 


filasse  enfantine  a  l'Ecole  Braille. 


L'enseignement  du  calcul  et  de  la  lecture. 


L'enscignement  de  la  geographie. 


Aveugle  6crivant  au  moyen  de  l'appareil 
Braille  (ancien  procede). 


tiom  1*  yiobetribzt  1901. 


Per  33ftHbe  nut  hex  ^ugef  im  &o\>f. 

(3a  u  n  f  e  r  e  m  $  e  u  1 1 9  e  n  Z 1 1  e  I  b  1 1  b.) 
£ie  tefctcn  Sage  beg  Oftober  brndjten  jene  milbc 
§erbftftimmung  in  ber  ftatur,  bie  mit  ber  Slfler- 
jecleuftimmung  ber  2ttenjdjen  jo  innig  Ijarmontrt. 
Xurd)  bic  bicfjten  ftcbel  [djimmern  bie  ©traljten 
ber  Sonne  nur  feUen  matt  Ijiuburd)  anf  bie  ©Sume, 
an  bercn  Statteifleib  fid)  bie  ©nmptome  beS  $er« 
roelfenS  nnb  SQeriiet)cn§  geigen.  2Ba3  bie  §erbft- 
ftiirme  nod)  oerfdjout  Ijaben,  f)nt  jene  gelben  nnb 
rotten  ^arbungen  augenommen,  bie  ben  Sob  ber 
^flanje  toerfuubeu,  nnb  onf  bem  (Srbbobeu  liegt 
baS  tjcrabgefaUene  Saub,  al§  fnmboiifdje  £ecfe  fur 
Eiejenigeu,  bie  barunter  ber  Sluferfteljuug  cut- 
gegentjarrcu. 

Unb  bie  iWcnfdjen  gefjoicfjcn  ber  2flaf)tmiig,  bie 
oon  be:  maim  fo  bentlid)  au8gefprod)eu  wirb.  ©ie 
gebenfeu  Der  SergQiiglidjfeit  aHe§  3ibiftf)en  nub 
ber  Sobteu,  bie  uor  3f}iieu  Ijiuabgegdugeu  jiub  in 
baS  2anb,  0118  bcfj  SBejiri  feiu  2i$fluberer  luiebcr- 
!e(jrt.  2ie  gati^e  &>odje  fltfimten  bic  SBieuer  auf 
boS  (\rofc  (VJraberfelb  [)inau8,  bab  fid)  ba(b  in 
jeineiu  fdjonften  <3d)iuucf  jeigeu  mirb,  in  bem 
ua,  ben  treueS  Gebenfen  ben  ©rdberu  ber 
geliebtcn  Enge[)brigeu  oerleitjt. 

Mitag  wax  bet  Hub  rang  auf  bem 

iJenlro  fnrbljof  fd)on  jo  groft,  alS  ob  ber  Sorobeub 

bri  VUlTffflentofl«    berei(«    fjrraugefomiiieii   mire, 

or  btn  JHuljeflfittw    ber  lobten  jpiclten  fid 

jdjon  (eueii  ob,    urn  man  fie  fouft  nur  am 

'        ber  Xa^ii.gefdj.ebeueu    b'o* 

in.    Slue  bacon    Ijat  bie  Vlufinerffamieit 

'  "r«  gefej  ' 

^.c  :    »«b  onf    ihreu  Vdin 

i'P"*  l«M8    o'"  Orabftiigel    eiuer 

lob  en     Wit  r  ..ad,  b«  iHI.ii.if,,,    „a[()Vr  V 

obodjter,  baH  bn*  Pr  vi„q  „   fr[0id,„M  lft 

IDrfiufn  pRlru  flier  feine  SBa,,^,  abet  ^m,,,^ 
bleibt    ton  unb  gejd,lo|te..  mi,  baiW.ob  Dorifm 
9(4,  nic...  er  ii.ebr  ben  Sag  ff[)fl,  nifl  ',* 

mtqr  ben  nflfttlKQrii  ©trrufub.mm?!  fd  n ,'e 


2>oppeIt  fdjiuer  bri'tcft  ilju  baS  fd)iecflid)fte  ber 
Seibeu,  ba§  ben  3fleujd)en  treffeii  faun.  9?idjt 
ftranffyeit,  nidjt  unOerfdjulbete*  Ungtitcf  beraubte 
il)n  be§  ©eljoermogenS,  feme  cigene  freoelfyafte 
^onb  [)at  ba8  ^erilid)fte  ®ebilbe  be§  menfd)lid)en 
^brperg,  ben  ©piegel  ber  ©eele,  ^erfiort.  ©leid) 
fo  uielen  Sluberen  ift  er  au3  ungtudlid)er  iiiebe 
am  Sebeu  oerjmeifelt.  llebertriebene  ©inpfiubfamfeit 
unb  2Jtoiigel  au  ©laubcu   ^at  it) in  unb  feiner  ®e- 

liebteu  bie  ^iftole  in  bie  §anb  gebriictt  .  .  .  <Sie 
[)atte  fd)nefl  auSgerungen  ...  bie  5?ugel  traf  nur 
311  gut ;  er  aber,  beffeu  ^>anb  im  le^teu  2Utgeiib!i(t 
311  bittern  begauu,  faub  ben  Sob  uidjt ;  er  inurbe 
ton  eiiiem  oiel  ^iirteren  ©d)idjal  erreidjt  unb  boa^ 
jugteid)  oon  eiuem  milbeu,  e§  gab  iljm  3fit  jn  be- 
reueu.  ®ie  5?ugel  jerftflrte  ben  ^etjuero  unb  blieb 
im  ftopf  ftecfen  !  .  .  . 

S33al)reub  er  mit  jitternber  £>anb  eiu  befd,eibene« 
53(umenftraufed)en  auf  baS  ®rab  legte  unb  bami 
in  tieffter  9iiebergejdjlageu{)eit  uieberjauf,  er^dblte 
bie  aflutter  ben  tljeiluetjmcnben  Sejudieru  be8 
^iiebl)of§  bic  Qin^elulieiten  ber  uujeligen  Sb,at 
il)re§  Sofiuea.  1)ie  ,£)5rer  wurben  oon  inuigem 
aflttgeffi^jl  ergriffen,  aid  fie  bie  Sl)idueu  ber  Gutter, 
\)e\i  ©ram  be§  <Sot)uc3  fal)en. 

"Sit  Sefer  crlaffen  ei  un8,  9campn  311  uennen. 
3)ie  Ibntfnc^e  afleiu  fpridjt  laut  genug ;  fie  rujt 
bic  9flal)nuug  t)iunu«  in  bie  2Be(t,  *oa6  uufere 
^ugeiib  nidit  au  dorfdjuetf,  uidjt  311  gebanfeuloS 
Ijanble,  bafi  fie  iiber  bie  ©t'gemuart  uidjt  bie 
Sioigfeit  uergeffe.  2)auu  mirb  aud)  bieXageSdjrouif 
foldje  traurigc  CSreiguiffe  uidjt  meljr  ju  uer^eid^neti 
fyabeu. 


Per  Btfnbe  mit  ber  <$uge(  im  Jiopf. 


(Ze%t  ijieju  un  '6.  ^oqcii.) 


COLORADO  [NDEX.     JAN, 


23.  UH)2. 


—       Iti  a  recent    report    were    no- 
ticed   these    words   as     to    the 
practicability  of  the  point    me- 
thods in  writing:  "Blind  pupils 
can  be  quickly  taught  to  write 
it    (the    point)    for    themselves, 
and    to    write    letters    to    their 
parents,    who   can    easily    read 
them  when  furnished  with     an 
alphabet  card."     It  strikes  the 
conductor  of    this    department 
that  the  word  "easily"  is  some-  j 
what  misleading.    Of  course  it  I 
mparatWely  easy   to   read  j 
'  the  point  after  one  has  master-  j 
ed  it  provide  1    he   has  occasion 

to  read  it  often  enough  to  keep 

in  practice. 

The  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  certain- 
ly received  favorable  mention 
by  the  press  of  the  city  of  late. 
-t  articles  setting  forth  the 
workings  of  the  school  in  past 
year-  have  shown  to  a  large 
extent  a  seeming  ignorance    of 

|  the  actual  stateof  affairs  but  the 

I  conductor  of  this  department 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Telegraph  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  was  by  far  the  most 
helpful  one  as  far  as  the  BChool 
cerned  of  any  thus  far 
written.  Accuracy  in  state- 
ment should  always  be  aimed 
;it  in  such  articles. 


The  Tactile  Sense. 

■  ■  •  ■  Bnnviifll.    pi)l>- 

.tiir,"  will  interest  all   rtud- 

I       ting  the  blind, 

mini;  them   assists   in 

methods  for  tlwir  nee. 

The  ability   ol    the   blind    to 

make  fine  distinctions    by    the 

t   touch  1 1 :  i  ^  led    to  the 

opinion  that  their  tact  lie    sense 

in  1 1  Bner  than  thai    of   the 
ing,     A  blind  pers<  >u  is  sup- 
I  to  i><-  able  to  read,  to  knit, 
lorl    to  do  an yth mil:  req  air- 
ing b    tin-     -••N-.-    oi    touch 
through  the   >   ateness   of   t  his 
.'.  hi.  h  has  been  develop- 
ed through    constant    pi  ic1 
lif  lall         i\ en    i- 

thai  iken 

th(       p  IWCI     of     ;in,.t  h.-r 
I  1-  III 

I  »•    I  *  ml  I  l...  in  !-•  a  iii 
icd  through  peri 

in.  ;  '  Mind  and  two 

mine 
I  the  least  di  .•  win.  h   the 

of  t  omp  "ill. I  be 

|  <  1  i » t  i  1 1  g  u 


Fifty  records   were   taken    of 
each  person,  and  an  average  of 

I  the  fifty  was  taken  as  the  least 
distance    in   each    case.     Tests 
were    made  on  both   back  and 
front  of  all  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  on  the  palm  ard    back 
of  the    hand    and  on  the  front 
and  back  of  the  wrist  of  both 
hands.     The     experiments     re- 
sult in  the  demonstration   that 
the  blind    have  no   liner  sense 
of  contact  than  the  seeing,  so 
that  the  power  which  they  gain 
from    what   is   popularly  called 
the  "sense  of  touch"  must  come 
from  some   other  source. 

I  have  repeated  Dr.  llockeis- 
en's  experiments  on  eight  per- 
sons, oi  whom  four  are  blind 
and  four  have  sight.  The 
parts  tested  were  the  tips  of 
their  fingers  and  the  palms  and 
hacks  of  both  hands.  The  ex- 
periments were  performed  but 
twice  and  in  the  case  oi  two  of 
the  blind  but  once.  The  re- 
sults show  a  great  variation 
among  the  subjects.  The  right 
and  left  hand  of  the  subject 
seldom  correspond.  In  both, 
blind  and  seeing  persons  the 
index  linger  of  both  hands  is 
the  more  sensitive,  though  this 
is  not  invariably  the  case. 

From  the  individual  results 
an  average  was  taken  to  com- 
pare the  blind  with  the  seeing. 
The  comparison  of  their  aver- 
ages was  very    interesting. 

On  the  back  of  the  hand    the 
blind       were     more     sensitive, 
while  on  the     palm     they     were 
BO. 

•die  comparison  oi  the  meas- 
urements on  the  fingers  show- 
ed less  difference  and  often 
iliis  difference  was  only  hund- 
redths oi  :i  millimetre.  In 
one  case,  this  was  to  tin-  ad- 
vantage of  tli<'  seei  Qg  ;  in  the 
oilier  lour,  the  blind 
slightly  m< >r<-  Bensil i \ e. 

fhese    results     Bhow 
clusively    that     in   the    people 
tested  t he  id i nd   have    no   Oner 

i    contact    than      th 
with  sight       I'h 
with  individuals,    and    in   indi 
victuals     the     different     hnnds 
vary,     One    p   rson    wil 
h  i        iiiik  h  iin  n  in 

i ...  i  - 

he  blind 

th     u 


itive,    as    a     rule,    than  the 
same  finger  on  the  other  hand.  ' 
Two    subjects    read    with  their 
left     hands,  one  with  her  right, 
and    the     fourth     with    either. 

j  The      index     lingers     of     these 
hands,    except    in  the    ease  of 

|  one  subject,  was  not  unusually 
sensitive. 

It,  then,  contrary  to  general 
opinon,  the  blind  have  not  a 
finer  sense  of  touch,  there 
must  be  some  ot  her  explana- 
tion of  their  ability  to  make 
liner  distinctions.  Undoubt- 
edly this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fixation  of  the  attention.  A 
blind  person  has  less  to  dis- 
tract him  than  a  person  with 
sight  and  also  fewer  ways  of 
acquiring  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  facts  about  him. 
Hence  he  gives  more  attention 
to  these  means.  A  blind  man 
of  my  acquaintance  in  walking 
along  the  street,  can  tell  what 
sort  of  a  fence  he  is  walking 
beside.  He  learns  this  through 
the  e  ho  sent  back  by  the  wall. 

Tbis  echo  eseapt-s  the  atten- 
tion of  a  person  with  Bight, 
who  merely  has  to  look  in  or- 
der to  find  out  l Jut  t he  blind 
man,  unable  to  look,  notices 
this  echo,  attends  to  its  various 
changes,  and  is  able  to  guide 
himself  unerringly.  In  the 
same  way  the  blind  attend 
closely  to  objects  which  they 
touch,  and  in  this  way  ascei 
tain  facts  which  a  seeing  per- 
son gains  only  through  sight. 

Movement  is  an  important 
factor  in  discri  mination. 

In  making  these  experiments 
I  found  that  seeing,  as  wel I 
blind,       almost      involuntarily 
moved  their  li  ngers  a    little    so 
as  to  distinguish  the  points. 

They    nee  led    to     pa}     <  l< 
attention,  in  <  >r< ler  t<  •  keep  their 
li  tigers  mot  i<  mless,     Our    suh 
ject  kept  saying,  d  I  you  would 
oni\  let  me  move  my   fl 
could    tell   bo    easily 
w  li  it    part     movement    had    in 
I  ,ii  tempted  an  exp 
i    <>ii    some    blind    people, 
in    which    1    tried    to    ' 

ice  in  the  time   ol    n 
i 

when    th. 

and  \\  he  it  wae   kept    motion 

,     I   Mil.    Ill      I 

ble.     li  "  'i1 
.,,.,, iv   trial  the  buI 

,  ,.,,|,|    keep  hei    r<  Bdir,      I 
still 


Involuntarily,  she  seemed  to 
make  slight  but  effective  mo- 
tions. With  the  finger  com- 
pletely motionless,  a  long  lime 
was  needed  to  distinguish  one 
letter.  With  another  subject  I 
tried  the  experiment,  letting 
him  move  his  finger  across  the 
page  only,  without  other  mo- 
tion. I  found  that  he  required 
from  three  to  five  seconds 
longer  to  read  a  line  in  this  way 
than  in  his  accustomed  man- 
ner. 

Of  course,  this  reading  was 
not  completely  without  mo- 
tion, but  still  it  showed  the  re- 
sult of  little  motion.  A  blind 
person's  ability  to  read  rapidly 
conies  in  proportion  as  he 
learns  to  make  rapid  motions, 
and  through  his  familiaritj^ 
with  tlie  shapes  of  the  various 
letters. 

I>r.  Hocheisen  learned  the 
embossed  alphabet  and  found 
that  he  could  read  by  that 
means  better  than  the  blind 
without   movement. 

The  superior  dermal  discrim- 
ination of  the  blind  seems  thus 
to  be  due  1o  narrowed  and  in- 
tense attention  and  to  the  fine 
-  and  dexterity  of  move- 
ment. 


ciency  of  the  school  greatly  enhanced  be- 
cause of  the  additional  facilities. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  which 
was  very  interesting  and  instructive  as 
giving  an  insight  into  the  great  work  being 
done  for  the  unfortunate  blind  children  of. 
the  state,  a  number  of  pupils  from  the 
school  gave  a  highly  interesting  exhibition 
of  their  work  in  manual  training,  includ- 
ing basket  work,  cane-weaving,  paper 
work  and  the  like.  ♦».,'     * 

The  association  will  meet  again  this  af- 
ternoon, when  the  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers will  be  held. 


Tlie  deaf  and  blind  children 
of  the  Colorado  School  recently 
sent  a  burro  to  the  children 
of  the  Kentucky  School.  The 
Standard  defines  the  animal 
a  "diminutive  donkey,  a 
little  larger  than  a  jack  rabbit, 
friendly, sagacious,  as  meek  as 
Moses  and  as  strong  as  Sam- 
son.'-' She  will  require  these 
two  last  named  qualities  in  her 
new  abode.  *-New  Era. 


REPORTS  OF  MANY  SCHOOLS. 

Pupils  of  School  <°~  th«  Blind  <|iye 

Exhibition    of    Manual 

Training  Work. 

NEEDED    SCHOOL    LEGISLATION. 
School  For  the  Blind. 


wiin     lolm   Metcalfe  in  mind. 

raCeS^r,3ed  anvKdy who  presumed  on 
ways  thrashed  .     \» o jy  ■  been  ft 

his  infirmity.     Bjit  there   na  q{ 

SsKSfefeaF 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,   Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1901. 
(We  should  be  very  glad  to  recur*  the 

article  referred  to,    as  we   have    not   seen 
it.— Ed.   NEWS.) 


a„ni    ^    V    ArmHtron*.  of  the  TonneflRP" 

■upV t„\.  tJi  '  Uip  report 

of  that   ln*u    > 

of  1MB    *rPat    msti- 

WL'\  lowed    wns    In    the   v-ry  beet  of 

Which ,  it  llMlnK 

III  Ion.  propri- 

Uhh.i  t.n   hull!    nnn    the  .ffl- 


Mr.  W.  F.  Settle,  the  blind  genius 
of  Rocky  Hill,  this  coantv,  wh<>  bas; 
made  r,he  people  of  Gia^ow  a  proposi 
lion  to  pm  up  a  brooja  factory  and 
cabinet-shop  oere  provided  t.he  citv 
furG'-ihes  him  a  lot  on  wuicii  to  erect, 
the  building,  wa9  in  town  last  week 
consulting  with  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Settle's  proposition  is  that,  if 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  will'  furni9h 
him  the  lot,  he  will  furnish  the  money 
to  buy  the  lumber  and  material  and 
will  build  the  house  with  his  own 
hands.  Some  people  may  doubt  his 
ability  to  do  the  worksite  says  he  will, 
but  those  who  know  him  best  and 
have  visifed'him  in  his  workshop  a' 
mm  b<   d 

j      .(j  my  m  re 

a„isi:duce  uuao  w  iuid  b    r«qu  rea   bj 
a  carpenter  with  good  eyes. 

This  is  certainly  an  enterprise  the 
citizens  of^Glasgow  should  not  fail  to 
secure.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
having  a  broom  manufactory  here, 
where jthe  best  of  brooms  can  be  bad. 
it  would  be  an  object  lesson  to  the 
world,  showiog  what  a  blind  person 
could  do  if  given  an  opportunity  and 
a  little  encouragement.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  charge  upon. the  State,  a<; 
most  blind  persons  are,  Willie  Settle 
is  a  money-maker;  and  more  than  that, 
he  pays  his  debts  more  punctually 
than  a  great  many  people  who  have 
the  bestuf  eyesight. 

It  is  Mr.  Settle's  intention  to  have 
the  names  of  those  who  contribute  to 
his  enterprise  published  in  The  Times 
and  also  hung  up  in  a  frame  in  his 
workshop,  so  that  ithe  world  '  may 
ITSkQW  who  his  friends  are. 

TheCaliforniaNewsI 

Saturday,  Jan.  is,  1902. 

What  the  Blind  Can  Do. 

Editor  The  California  News 

,.,..,,  ,..,.,,.,.  me  for  Dot  bavin*  seen  the 
article  in  your  columns  that  some  Last- 
ed   paper  copied.     Had    I    done  that,   I 

S !i  have  had  s  oil    of  a  talk  with 

before  «  citing  you. 

I  know  very  well  tfml  the  blind  can 
ride  single  bicycles,  hut  I  take  U 
Ranted  thai  they  always  have  a  seeing 
companion-,  accidents  would  seem ,  inevlt- 
aDle  otherwiae.  Dr.  J.  P.  <  ampbellis  th« 
apostle  of  the  doctrine  that  what ,tbe jjee- 
,,,.  can  do,  the  blind  can,  and  he  used  to 
take  bicycle  trips  with  a  seeing  leader  of 
a  ntring  and  an  actual  string  connect ng 
all  the  riders  behind,  bat  as  my    recolh^ 

mo,,  goes  the    leader  e  went  down  and 

was  a  pilinL- .  .<»'  '"I"'1  ll""' 


Date 

York  of  a  b'»d  *"'  8Fr0ttt  has  been  blind 
contest.      Ml  ^    ^  f^  illness.     The 

oo»p-t»'w»-ta  aid  ot  ■  'd   by    befj 

10  a  (  ^y  Island  chorcn »u  &2vote9. 

11  reared  in  a  rota   vote  of  M  q( 

**^t^»V<™"     whoU    her 
seventeen.     *»■  '  tbe  recipient     Qt 

„ight  ten  year*  ago,  *« » we  a8ei 

nJndrsd*     of     ^•^"fd,    and    w« 

She  is  only  ^^Jfh'er      a«    f*c«< 
eiBhtwbenhers.fi gttoft  £■  brown 

a  p,rtecr  ovaLit  <"™\         and    brown, 

♦ri.««pa    and  her    «j">    '"'7 
l^n'o  anonarance  of  bhndaess. 

■""X"FHT.7f?W*^.ttfN,BiW£*fi 

Jan. 

J2. 


Date 


Sight  Destroyed. 


Boy  Loses  Both  Eyes  by  Accidental 
Discharge  of  Gun. 


Two  sons  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
liyes  on  the  Robinson  farm  just 
above  LaBell,  and  who  are  aged 
12  and  7  years,  respectively,  were 
out  hunting:  near  their  home 
Saturday.  The  older  boy's  gun 
was  accidentally  discharged  and 
greater  part  of  the  heavy  charge 
oi  shot  struck  the  younger  boy 
in  the  face,  putting  out  both  his 
;yes.  He  will  liye,  but  will  be 
-.otally  blind. — Ironton  Register. 
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MONDAY,  JAN.   27,    1902. 


BLIND    PLAY    SHAKESPEARE. 

The    Shakespearean    play,    "Macbeth," 

was  successfully  presented  last  week  at 

the    Janesville    (Wis.)    state    school    for 

his  city,  by  pupils  who  are 

.    ,1  of  their  sight.    No  part 

of  was   slighted  In  the  least, 

and  from    different    portions    of 

th«   Ptate   who   were   present   report  the 

So*  oVthebUnd  boysanc I  girls as ■*  ng 

nothing  short   of  marvellous      The  play 

riven  with  full-dress  costume  on  an 

utd  stage,  with  special  scenery  and 

muVic      In  spite  of   the  fact  that   those 

who   took    pSaPrt   had    to    feel    their   way 

.  re    they   did   it  in  sncna 

rareful  wav  that  one  not  aware  of  the 

-    would    not    have    known 

pants  were  totally  blind. 

—Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

"Sax 

GREAT  RELIEF 
TO  THE 


New  System  of  Writing 
Makes  Reading  Easier. 


IMPRESSION  SHOWS  ON  SIOE 
OF  PAPER  EACING  UP. 


Difficulties  of  Education  Are 
Diminished. 


It    was    i  thai    thf    blind    b^-an   to 

I    time  an 

■  | 

mates, 
••»•-  iant. 

u    In 
d    are 

item 
i  r   with   a    stylu*  or 


Ilua 


for  the   order   of    the  Impressions    on    the 
r  Is  just  the  opposite  when  the  sheet 
is   turned  over  from  what  they  are   when 
made    by   the   instrument. 

This  Is  known  as  the  Braille  method. 

The  new  discovery  is  the  Dussaud. 
method,  which,  by  an  alteration  of  the 
writing  mechanism  or  apparatus,  writes 
in  letters  raised  as  they  face  ihe  pupil 
|  or  blind  reader.  By  this  improvement  the 
blind  scholar  can  write  vnth  the  right 
hand  and  read  what  h?  writes  with  the 
ringers  of  the  left,  following  bis  writing 
and  correcting  his  mistakes  as  he  goes 
along. 

This  was  an  impossibility  with  the  old 
Braille    system.     The     letters     being    first 

eased  in  the  writing  process  It 
Impossible  for  the  writer  to  read  wnat 
he  was  writing  except  by  disadjustlng 
Irs  bar  and  lifting  the  paper  so  that  the 
i  letters  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
sheet    could    be   read   by   touch. 

With  the  Dussaud  apparatus,  which 
utilizes   the 

Pointed    Styles   or   Pencil 

in  the  same  little  apertures.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  press  on  the  paper  and  the  let- 
ter desired  appears  in  relief.  The  blind 
person  writes  letters  in  the  order  in  which 
he  will  read  them,  and  as  he  reads  other 
letters.  This  means  a  saving  of  half  the 
time  of  the  pupil  and  the  professor  who 
teaches. 

This  result  of  obtaining  a  relief  has 
been  solved  by  a  simple  little  apparatus, 
light,  and  which  can  be  folded  and  slipped 
into  the  pocket.  For  a  comparison  the 
typewriter  might  l>e  referred  to.  A  per- 
son makes  a  downward  motion  when  he 

strikes  one  of  the  letters  on  the  keyboard, 
and  a  type   rises    and    hits   the   paper.     So 
with    the    Dussaud    system    a    downward 
motion  produces  an  upward  effect. 
rrvm 

Tew  Milf  or d,  Conn  0 


ation,  if  less  in  amount  than  *o\000,  th«  I 
list  mnst  be    returned    and  sworn    to 

An  act  of  th    last  legislature  makes  i 
all  persons  neelmmjr    or  refusing    to 

££Sf°nt*  tlu'ir  tns    lisrs'  liable  to  a 
ane  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

From 


Date 


Date 


Fanny  Carpenter,  a  well  known  col- 
ored woman,  blind,  frnd  aged,  died  at 
the  home  of  Steven  Evitts  Monday.  An 
interesting  article  about  her  will  be 
published  next  week. 

3 


A  New  York  man  is  to  open  .*>  plats 
for  the  training  of  dogs  to  l  ad 
blind.  He  says  the  first  thing  is  to  tal.e 
a"J'Ull1lg  pup  and  make  him  learn  hov 
fiighl  line.  It  takes 
sometimes  three,  months  to  do  this. 
Tlic-n  he  got  -  through  :i  course  of  n 
couple  of  months  longer,  learning  how 
to    dodge    wagon's    and   things  of    thai 

rrtfti 


Date 


» 


)      ,-, 


\  1 1. 1 


Taxes  of  Blind  Persons. 

Anv    and    all    Un«i    pergona     who 

been  hoping  thai  Hit  i  would  nol 

be  forced  t<>  n  w\nn 

to  iIm-  fact  thai  thei    oannol    actually 

■.  :,at    land    or    personal    pro 
the*  may  own.   will    be  int< 
learn  t  hal  <  !oi  poral  Ion  <  !otin 
.,i  Niu  II  iven,  w  ho  had 

one    la-i  w<  eh  In  wliicli 
the  blind  can  and  should    mak<  out    a 
thai  the  lav  allow! 
,.  blind  inan  to  oou  n     thi 
rleed  or  will  and  n 
vtilt. I  a-  that 

of  |,i  though  la    I*  depend- 

e,,t      on     Inforroatit  n     gain,  rl 
another    [1  In  held  further  thai  I 

propi  it-.    '  •  l<  ■ 

,,i     from     tax- 


HEROISM  OF  NURSES.       — 

Twenty  Young  Women  Averted  a  Ca- 
lamity Among  Blind  and  Deaf  In- 
mates of  Hospital. 
NEW     vohk,    Jan    Iff— Tb.     coolness 
I  ant1  heroism  of  20  young  women  nurses 
j  averted   what   would    have   been  a   fear- 
j  fui    calamity    among    the    00    blind    and 

II   the  M  inh  iti.m  eye  and 
ospltal,   din  ct!  reo* 

from  where  th.-  si:  .way  explosion  oc- 
I  euiied. 

|  t  aable  to  gee  or  hear,  but  hurle'l  from 
|  bed  or  dashed  to  the  floor  wher.  ihev 
and  covered  with  Bhattered 
;  glass  and  defcris,  the  60  patients  ran  In 
i  wild  panic  from  their  rooms.  Quick  ac- 
■  tlon  was  all  that  save!  them, 

re  closed  and   locked  aa 

quickly    as    the   brave    nurses   ami   tneir 

to  there,  ana  for  an 

hour  the  nurses  were  busy  quieting  the 

frightened  patients. 

iy     window     in    .the    hospital    was 

I  shattered.     At  least  25  persons  InRlde  the 

institution    wore    more    or    less    tnlured 

most   of    them   by   flying   glass,    ami    the 

wild    panic    that    raged    throughout    the 

building  surpassed  *he  wild  v™ 

in   the    Murray    Hill    hotel.     Some   were 

painfully  hurt. 

More     than     100    persons     were     In    the 

iltal,     including     patients    and     at- 

tits     when    the    fearful    explosion 

came.      Two     physicians  ral 

nurses   were   badly   cut   by  flying  glass. 

ler- 
wlse  injured. 

The    building    was    so    badly    wrecked 

by  the  explosion  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned  temporarily.  The  tin  patients 
were  removed  to  the  iierman  hospital. 
St  Vincents  and  the  Bye  and  Ear  hos- 
pital. The  building  must  be  inspected 
and  have  extensive  repairs  male  be- 
fore it  can  i»-  reoccu] 


tebert, 
familiarly   known   as   "Bl 
only  at  the  .ast    i  nd    m  h 
but   through    the  city,    will    b 

■ 
an   Instruction   that   he 

but  unfortunately  that  Bl 

work    to  do.      i 

piano  tuner.    During 
Ollcltoi     Dubuqu 

■ 

te  hifl  i!ifimlt> 

■ 
-.Ingle  touch. 

«  y«r 

I  MiImi  I" 

i    hf 

I 

I 


for 

I- 


fortes  may  go  to  ms  home  in  Fall 
River  or  second,  he  may  arrange  to 
come  to  the  institution  for  instruction 
twice  a  week.  Tn  either  case  the  in- 
struction would  be  without  expense. 
The  better  course  seems  to  be  to  have 
a  teacher  go  to  his  home,  as  the  state 
makes  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
Very  Truly  Yours, 

W.  MURRAY  CRANE. 
Arrangements    have    been    made    for 
the  instructor  to  come  here  for  the  flrs^ 
Monday   morning.  ^  •*•*-"' 


V\a-V 


late 


C.  H,  Cross  of  Worcester  wjio.  aftft*; 
25  years  of  almost  total  blindness,  re- 
cently had  his  sight  restored  by  a  deli- 
cate surgical  operation,  was  a  brother 
of  the  late  James  Cross  of  Clinton  and 
the  father  of  .Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Newhall; 
some  58  years  ago.  when  a  young  man 
vt  18.  he  assisted  in  building  the  pulpiti 
and  pews  in  the  old  Congregational 
church  edifice  in  this  town:  by  an  ac- 
cident he  lost  the  use  of  his  left  eye 
over  50  years  ago.  and  the  strain  upon 
his  remaining  eye  caused  its  almost 
complete  ruin;  but  the  creation  of  s 
new  pupil  for  the  eye  has  enabled  hin 
to  recognize  his  relatives,  and  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  read  again. 


BOSTON    EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
JANUARY    30,    1902 

TO     BENEFIT     CRIPPLED     CHILDREN 

Good  Sum  Realized  at  the  Recent  Fair  to 
Maintain  the  New  England  Peabody 
Home  

Members  of  the  association  which  estab- 
lished and  maintains  the  New  England 
Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children  met 
vesterday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  the 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Kellogg.  10& 
Boylston  Btreet.  where  they  learned  that 
the  fair  given  recently  for  the  benefit  of 
the  home  resulted  In  net  proceeds  of  $2oo0. 
It  also  was  announced  that  on  Monday 
afternoon  of  next  week  a  whist  party  will 
be  given  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  In  aid  of  the 

°S     Kellogg'"    K"ests  -were    delightfully 
entertained    by   Dr.    B.   Noble,   an  American  , 
woman  who.   after  winning  success   In   this 
countrv,    lived    for    many    years    in    India.   , 
Dr     Noble    gave    a    most    Instructive    talk 
on 'the  characteristics  and  temperament  as 
indicated    by    the    types    of    hands,    stating 
that  there  are  seven  types  of  human  hands 
and  she  explained  how  a  knowledge  of  the 
Afferent    types   may   be   helpful    to    physi- 
cians    teachers    and    to    mothers    in    recog- 
nizing   characteristics    an  .  tnent 

Dr      Noble     distinguished     between     this 
«tudv  of  types  of  hands  as  It  Is  taught   by 
the    adepts    In   India  as    an   exact    .clei 
and  which   dates   back  many  rore 

the    SSStai    era.    and    mod, 
of   the    fortune    teller.      Having    spenl    sev- 
eral   years   in    India   ok    physician    to   some 
fading  Brahmin  famlll.  '"» 

privui'-H    and    be,  '    »" 

?h«    subject,    which    Is    being    revived    by 
Seat  -chola"   and    scientists.     Hi.  told   of 
Z£  recent  experiment,   with   blind  people. 
x  „f  the  th  *'       ime 

SfvJuld  in  the^b  "«« 

flps    whleh   a< nts    for  the    fine,    sensitive 

♦  ouch    of   l'lln.1    people. 

Dr    Noble   explained  how  the  mental  de- 
«Jinnmrnt    Is    shown    in    the    shap 
ffi  and    Angers,    and    particularly    In   the; 
.^r,h       Verv     young    children,    she    said. 
SST  their  S?f".   but   until   the   I 
?«««  thf-v  d  their  thum 

S°?f  w«K  mind. 

tbA«!r*Dr     Noble    finished    her    delightful 
Jfi    wM 

zt  .        on,i  after  l"-    N  ■    ■      ' 


PROF.    CHISHOHRPS  FtTNERAL 

Great  Many   Mourning  Citizens  fol- 
low Hearse  to   Camp  Hill. 

Well  known  and  respected  in  life  it 
is  not  surprising  that  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  Halifax  should  be  represented 
in  the  large  procession  which  followed 
the  mortal  remains  of  Professor  Arthur 
M.  Chisholm  to  Camp  Hill  cemetery 
yesterday  afternoon.  Thare  were  up- 
wards of  80  blind  people  in  tha  pro- 
cession, the  greater  number  being 
graduates  and  pupils  of  the  school  for 
the  blind.  There  was  also  a  large  re- 
presentation of  the  board  of  directors- 
The  attendance  was  so  large  that  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  school  could  lot 
hold   all. 

The  services  at  the  school  and  at 
the  grave  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse,  of  the  First  Baptist  church. 
The  service  at  the  school  was  especial- 
ly impressive.  The  pupils  sang  Mozart's 
"Requiem"  and  "Saved  by  Grace."  Rev. 
Mr-  Morse  read  a  letter  he  .received 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Chute  regretting  his  In- 
ability to  attend  the  funeral  and  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  of  the  de- 
ceased whom  he  had  known  and 
esteemed  from  early  boyhood.  After 
the  service  at  the  grave  the  school  band 
played   "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 

There  were  a  great  many  floral  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  forward  2d. 
Among  them  was  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
from  the  board  of  managers  of  the) 
school;  a  pillow,  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.! 
Fraser,  bearing  the  w.ords  "At  Rest*'; 
a  cross  from  the  teaching  staff;  a 
Maltese  cross  from  the  domestic  staff; 
a  star  from  the  pupils.  Other  contri- 
butions included  a  harp,  wreaths  and 
cut   flowers- 
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GREAT  WORK  BY  BLIND  MAN. 

William  Brinkman,  the  Kokomo 
blinrl  jitpn  who  two  years  ago  married 
Jennie  Lamb,  who  besides  being  blind 
is  totally  paralyzed,  has  disarmed  his 
critics,  who  insisted  that  he  had  his 
hands  full  in  taking  care  of  himself 
without  assuming  additional  burdens. 
In  two  years  Brinkman,  unaided  by 
charity,  has  paid  for  a  home  and  im- 
proved it  to  a  present  worth  of  $800. 
The  blind' man  has  sold  3880  pounds  of 
peanuts  and  31,000  popcorn  balls.  Af- 
ter preparing  the  morning  meal  and 
guiding  the  food  to  the  mouth  of  his 
helpless  wife,  he  rolls  the  peanut,  roast- 
er downtown,  returning  home  at  noon 
and  night  tor  ihe  other  meals. 

He  does  all  the  housekeeping.  Be- 
sides that  he  tunes  pianos,  repairs 
clocks  and  organs.  Recently  he  took 
an  organ  of  li'O  pieces  apart,  cleaned  it 
and  had  it  together  and  playing  on  it 
in  four  hours.  He  declines  all  oilers  of 
charity.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Brink 
liaru  performed  tha  perilous  feat  of 
climbing  the  court  house  tower  and 
ring  the  town  clock  when  experts 

had    failed.       Mr,    and    Mrs.    Iliinkham 

became  acquainted  at.  the  state  blind 

school,  and  with  them  It  was  a  case  of 
Iral  Bight,"  as  both  expressed 
it. — St.  Louis  Glob,    i  >emo 


Date. 


Blind  Musicians  Will  Sing 

John  and  Mary  McCay.  the  blind 
musicians  who  gave  an  entertainment 
at  the  Adams  opera  house  Thursday 
evening,  are  in  this  city  for  a  few  days 
They  will  sing  an  offertory  at  the  10.30 
o'clock  mass  at  St.  Francis  church  to- 
morrow morning  and  will  give  a  musi- 
cal and  humorous  entertainment  at 
Columbia  opera  house  Thursday  eve- 
ning, i***"*' 
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MAT    LOSE    HIS   SIGHT. 


There   were    75   couples   at    the   dance 
given  for  the  benefit  of  John  E.  Healey 
by  the  Foresters  of  Springfield,  in  For- 
-'  hall  last  evening.     The  commit- 
in   charge   reported  that  many   sub- 
scribers for  the  benefit  were  unable  to 
be   present   and    that   a  large   sum   was 
,       ii    for    Mi".    Healey,    who  has  been 
employment  for  some  time  on  ac- 
count    of   paralysis   of   the   eyes,    which 
may   cause   the   loss  of  his   sight. 

[lowing         re  in  if  the 

dance:  Floor  director.   G    T.  Bowen:  as- 
sistant   door   director,    J.    W.    MaCann; 

aids  G.  H.  Wrenn,  P.  Fortin,  J. 
Thomas,  C.  Dustin,  M.  L-  Gavin,  P.  J. 
Collins  W.  Flannery.  G.  A.  Ledoux 
prompted.  Music  was  furnished  by 
w .linen's  orchestra. 


John  Childress,  a  blind  .minister, 
preached  a  very  interesting  sermon  to 
a  large  audience  at  the  U.  B.  church 
Sunday  night.  He  is  to  be  "highly 
commended. 
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BLIND  MAN  SUcS 

CITY  FOR  DAMAGES 


Fell  From  Fourth  Street  Viaduct, 
He  Alleges,  Because  of  No  Pro- 
tecting hailing. 


Theodore  Garner,  a  blind  man  who 
it   he   has    traveled   over  the 
ts  of  this  city  for  the  past  seven 
without,     guide,     or     assist; 
With  at     until     recently,    lias 

brought  a  damage  suit  against  the  city 
for  $1000. 
Garner  claims  that  the  city  is  care-i 
in    not    providing    railings  along 
lid,  '.'.ail;    leading   to   the   viaduct 
on  North   Fourth  1 1  I   that  one 

t    while  ago   he   v  as  go- 


ing   along  the  south   approach  to  the 
riaduct   and    los:    his    balance,    failing* 
iwelve-  feft  to 
-ight  arck' 

hed    and     he    svxt&mva   internal 
5,  he  says. 


Date 


DR.   HAWKINS   IS   B^ 

WA  3    Ga.,  Jan.  25—  Dr.  T.   D. 

Hawkin?  of  King's  Ferry,  father  of  M. 
H.  Hawkins  of  Waycros?,  was  brought 
here  last  night.  His  eyes  are  in  a  do- 
uble condition.  It  is  feared  he  will 
pletely.  He  cannot  dis- 
tingi.  ght   from   darkness.      He 

Atlanta    or    Charleston    for 
tment.      Dr.    Hawkins    is    60    vears 


With  the  broadening  of  their  intellectual 
horizon  throtigh  the  publication  of  a 
variety  of  books  the  lives  of  many  blind 
persons  are  growing  brighter  and'  more 
active.  The  terrible  depression  ensuing 
upon  the  discovery  that  sight  has  been  for- 
ever lost  gives  way,  and  many  are  becom- 
ing not  only  cheerful  but  self-supporting. 
Happily,  the  vast  majority  of  humau  be- 
ings manage  to  preserve  their  sight 
a.s  life  lanes;  but  when  one  thinks  how 
narrow  is  the  margin  between  vision  and 
total  darkness,  how  easily  sight  may  in 
an  instant  vanish  forever,  he  is  disposed  to 
feel  almost  a  personal  interest  in  any  pro- 
visions which  will  make  life  more  endur- 
able to  those  who  by  disease  or  accident 
have  been  robbed  of  that  priceless  blessing 
sight. 


POST! 
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LITEEATUEE  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

credible   to   per- 
their  sight,  and  probably  do 
not  half  appreciate  it.  to  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  totally  blind  can  be  greatly 
mitigated.     And  yet  that  is  true  and  is  ef- 
I  in  our  day  and  generation. 

Philadelphia 
mu  -h  is  now  done  in  that 
i 'Plying  the  blind  with  in- 
structing and  diverting  literature.  There 
are  a  few  persons  so  afflicted  who  decline  to 
learn  to  read  in  the  characters  devised  for 
the   "'-  i;»t   the  majority,   from  6 

*  •'     MMness  bas  come  on 
•  rly  avail  themselves  of  the 

nity. 

There   are,    it   seems,    about   1,500  blind  ' 
1  '•     What  the  num- 

•T  at  large  is  we  have  not  * 
the  figures  at  hand  to  show.    The  congres- 
ibrar7  at  1  only  700 

its  circulating  library  adapted 
'«■  the  Our  library  at  Albany  has 

\bo"'  Free  Library 

of  P1  These 

:■  in  Philadelphia  but 
try. 
The    pr::.  ta    a   bQok   df. 

:rse.    embossed. 

by  the  sense  of 
touch  irn,„  ,,,  ;hr.  (jf 

T      e  alpha- 

•  oaa  f-,r  the  blind  are  arbitrary 

*Dd   k  -   characters  ab   well 

a.  facility  .  .lt:on  ,jy  ^^  ^^ 

'    ■        '       '■  ■'!•    a    volume    for    ,!„. 

ftg   the 

matter  deigned  for  those  who  have 

I     •     trot*  are 

■ 

i     to    lia\, 


28, 1902 


TEACHING  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Ex-Speaker  Grow's  Bill  Defeated  by  the 
House — Adjourned  Over  To-day. 

A    large   part    of    yesterday'*    session    of 
the   House    was    occupied    in    discussing   a 
bill,  strongly  favored  by  ex-Speaker  Grow,  i 
which  provides  for  the  teaching  of  articu- 
late speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.    It  car-  j 
rie.l    an   appropriation   of  $100,000,   and   au- 
thorized the  training  of  teachers  at  an  in-  ! 
siitution  in  Philadelphia.     A  roll-call  was 
necessary    to   get   into   Committee    on 
Whole  on  the  measure,  and  after  CO 
erable  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Grow  led  off,  ! 
the  bill  was  defeated. 

At   the  opening  of  the  House  yesterday 
noon  Chaplain  Couden  made  reverent  ref- 
erence to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Davis,  v. 
the    Representative    from    Florida,    which 
irred  the  previous  night. 

<  "haii  man    Foss,    of    the    Committee    on 
Naval  Affairs,  i  i  v  the 

resolution  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York, 
ealiing  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  tor 
all  reports,  papers,  and  doi  latlvo 

discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  re- 
ceiving ship  Vermont,  and  it  was  ad 

After  considerable  discussion  a  bill   was 
passed  to  provide  for  the  comp 

nee  of  witnesses  before  registers  and 
vers  of  the  land  office.     At  4:45  p.   in. 
the  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 
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THREE  BLIND  BOYS  ' 

"UTTTOTED  UPON 


Hope  for   Favorable  Results 
Especially  in  One  Case 

Tin 


THE  BIM  WRITER. 

rANNY  CROSBY  ADDRESSES  MORE 
THAN  A  THOUSAND  PEOPLE. 

Baptist  Church  Thronged  to  Listen  to 
the  Octonenarian  Who  Has  Devoted 
Many  Years  of  Her  Life  to  Religious 
Work— She  Talks  Interestingly  0f 
Her  Labors. 


More  than  a  thousand  people  turned 
out  Tuesday    even:  .tcmi     th|i 

meeting  at  the  First  Baptist  chur 

which  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  ju 
and  hymn  writer,  was  to  make  an 
dress.     The  meeting  was  pr. 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hutchin- 
son, and  opened    with   the  si 
the  hymn  -'All  the  Way,"  con 
-Miss  Crosby.       1  Am  Thine,"  "On 
Everlasting  Hills,-  and   "Sa 
Arms  of  Jesus,"  all  compositions  of  tm 
blind  poetess,  were  also 
the    Rev.    Mr.    Hutchinson    introdi 
the  woman    whose  heart   and   soul    Is 
wrapped  in  the  life  work  si 
dertaken. 

Miss  Crosby  is  81  years  old.  bur 
spite  this  fact  is  very  active.     During 
her  career  she  has  written 
thousand   hymns   and   many   of 
have  been  set  to  music.     For  the 
twenty-five  years,     how 
devoted  her  entire  atten  mis- 

sionary work. 

In  beginning  her  add: 
by  said  that  despite  her 
she  was  very  happy  in  , 
..   grand  work  of  the   Lord.      I 
course  of  her 

many  of  the  hymns  she  had 
and  referred   to   one   entitled     "J 
Thine."  which  she 

olnattt     i 

tion  of  her  missionary 

the    first    , 
111..  1 

a  picnic  oi 
young  mi 

Onewa    rerymuch 
aml  much   i" 

Who      became       , 
Off    ll 

form, 
ed.  an 


Miss  Crosby  also  gave  incidents  o£ 
visits  to  jails  and  prisons,  there  to  se- 
cure if  possible  the  conversion  of  con- 
victs, and  in  more  than  a  few  cases 
she  was  successful.  The  success  of  the 
blind  missionary  in  this  line  has  not 
alone  been  confined  to  the  prisons  and 
jails,  but  also  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying. 

As  a  hvmn  writer  Miss  Crosby  has 
displayed  wonderful  talent.  "Safe  m 
the  Arms  of  Jesus"  was  written  by  her 
under  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 
W.  H.  Doane,  a  music  author,  one  day 
cailed  at  her  home  and  informed  her 
that  he  wished  a  hymn  written  but  he 
had  onlv  fortv  minutes  in  which  to 
catch  a  car  and  he  asked  Miss  Crosby 
if  she  could  compose  one  in  that  time. 
She  renlied  that  she  would  try,  and 
going  to  her  study  she  sat  down.  Mr. 
Doane  had  played  the  music  through 
once  and  Miss  Crosby  declares  that  she 
scarcelv  realized  what  was  going  on 
until  she  was  aware  the  hymn  was 
completed.  This  hymn,  she  believes, 
was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  Crosbv  also  told  of  the  o 
of  the  Farther  Lights  society.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Carleton,  wife  of  the  author,   was  in 
India  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Carleton.     She  was  then  married   but 
her  first  husband  died  in  India  and  al- 
so a  child.     She  returned  to  America 
and  married  again.     After  this  she  es- 
tablished  the   Farther   Lights  so 
which  today  gives  support  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ctaildi  [t  was 
under  the  auspices  of  this  ? 
the  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  Tues- 
day night. 

the  railroad  men  have  a  warm 
in  the.  heart  of  Miss  Crosby.    She  says 
of  them:     "God  bless  the  railroad  men.  | 
are  the  noblest  class  thXi .ever 
I   they  deserve  to  be  ti^tea 
kindly."     Miss   Crosby   wears  a 

railroad  pin  given  her  by  the  nm- 
road  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Hoboken. 

■  he  conclusion  of  the  address  Mrs. 
'  John  Fort  sang  "Only  a  Little  Way, 
;:ss  Crosby's  favorite  hymns. 
.  followed  a  reception  in  the  Sun- 
school  room,  and  all  who  wisheu 
:  hands  with  the  blind  poetess, 
osby  is  a  woman  of  pleasing 
ty  and   during  her  stay  here 
many  warm  friends.    She  has 
i  a  guest  at  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Hutchinson  since  Monday  and  she 
ery  much  impressed  with  the  hos- 
pitality <  mnians.  Monday  af- 
ssed  a  large  meeting 
[or  Elderly  Women   and  a 
,;i  that  followed  netted  $11  for 

morrow  Miss  Crosby  will  go  to  Al- 

.     where  she  will  speak  tomorrow 

■  I  will  then  return  to  Schenee, 
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,  Michigan    Man'a    Sight    Restored    by 
an  Operation. 

- 

lnrxl,   Ml  riven  back   i  he  I 

of  sIk)i' 

Icblgan.  T )n> 

led    lv    Dl 

kind  In   thi 

ng  him 

ie  akin 


A  plain  whitewashed  Indian  buugalow,  fur- 
nished in  the  simplest  manner  with  forms, 
cupboards,  a  dozen  low  neat  cots  in  the 
bedrooms  for  the  bigger  children,  and  nearly 
thirty  sightless  little-ones  of  all  ages — such  is 
the  school  for  blind  children  which  about  a 
year  ago  was  started  by  Miss  Millard,  of  the 
American  Marathi  Mission,  iu  Bombay  city. 

The  children  had  not  finished  their  lessons 
when  we  entered  the  school  room,  one  recent 
afternoon.  They  had  been  writing,  and  we 
examined  the  neat,  regular  pricking  of  letters 
and  words  which,  when  reversed,  the  Fensilive 
little  fingers  could  rapidly  read,  but  many  lessons 
are  committed  to  memory. 

When  the  children  had  taken  their  seats  on 
the  raatted  floor,  we  listened  to  their  reading. 
It  was  all  in  English,  for  Miss  Millard  explained 
that  although  Miss  Bernaid,  of  Poona,  had  with 
great  pains  reduced  the  Marathi  language  to 
the  Braille  character,  yet  the  books  weie  so  few 
that  their  knowledge  would  be  greatly  limited 
were  she  to  have  the  children  taught  only 
Marathi ;  whereas  Eug'ish  books  for  the  blind 
are  so  many  that  their  education  may  be  wide 
and  varied  when  once  they  are  able  to  read  in 
that  language.  There  is  actually,  she  told  us,  a  ^. 
-daily-paper  for  the  blind  published  in  English,    fyf 

"  I — love — little — pussy — her — coat — is — so — 
warm."  The  familiar  words  sounded  strangely. 
A  little  girl  who  had  been  longest  in  the  school 
was  reading. 

Does  she  really  know  what  she  is  reading  ? 
we  asked,  for  a  year  is  a  very  short  time 
in  which  to  learn  a  language  as  well  as  to 
learn  to  read.  "  Ask  her,"  Miss  Millard 
replied.  "  How  do  you  spell  work  ?  "  she 
was  asked,  "  W-or-k  work,  muuje  kam," 
the  little  one  answered  promptly,  and  simi- 
larly with  several  other  questions. 

It  was  a  pathetic  scene, — these  children  stand- 
ing and  sitting,  smiling  and  talking,  but  almost 
all  in  utter  darkness  to  themselves.  They 
seemed  wonderfully  happy  in  their  new  home 
and  iu  the  kind  friends  they  find,  when  once 
they  settle  down  ;  but  the  tiny  ones  are  home- 
sick at  first,  and  those  who  have  been  rescued 
from  famine  areas  are  frail  and  sickly. 

Before  we  left,  the  children  sang  to  us  They 
are  well  trained  in  singing,  and  are  led  by  a 
blind  boy  whom  Miss  Millard  thinks  to  be  a 
musical  genius.  But  an  instrument  is  needed 
for  him  and  the  other  children  to  learn  upon  ; 
a  piano  is  one  of  Miss  Millard's  great  needs. 
Here  is  one  of  the  songs  the  children  saug  : 

Do  you  know  how  many  stars 

Theie  are  shining  in  the  sky  ? 

Do  you  know  how  many  clouds 

Every  day  go  floating  by  ? 

God,  the  Lord,  their  number  knoweth, 

l*'or  each  one  Ilis  care  He  showeth 

Of  the  blight  and  boundless  host. 

Do  you  know  how  many  birdies 
In  the  sunshine  sing  all  day  ? 
Do  you  know  how  many  fithes 
In  the  sparkling  witter  play  ? 
God  the  Lord  who  dwells  in  heaven, 
Name  and  life  to  each  has  given, 
In  His  love  they  live  and  move. 

Do  > on  know  how  many  childien 
(io  to  little  beds  at  night, 
And  without  a  caie  or  sorrow 
Wake  Igain  with  morning  light  ? 
God  in  heaven  each  name  can  tell, 
Knows  us  too  and  loves  us  well. 
He's  our  beat  and  dearest  Friend. 


The  story  of  a  brother  and  sister  in  the 
school  was  very  touchiog  ;  they  had  been  sent , 
from  different  famine  orphanages  and  hail 
been  several  days  together  before  they  found, 
each  other.  Many  of  the  children  have  lost 
the:r  sight  through  the  opthalmia  which  is 
prevalent  in  the  hot  seasons  throughout  India. 

This  excellent  institution  is  supported 
wholly  by  donations.  One  Biahmin  geutleman 
who  visited  it  was  so  touched  that  he  donated 
the  cots    aud    mattresses,     but    the    income 
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GREAT  RELIEF 
TO  THE  BLIND. 


New  System  of  Writing 
Makes  Reading  Easier, 


IMPRESSION  SHOWS  ON  SIDE 
OF  PAPER  FACING  UP. 

Difficulties  *  o!  Education  Are 
Diminished. 


■ 

line  an 
In    the 

en  i 

are  I 

:h    a.    stylus    or  I 


for  the   order   of   the   impressions   on   the 

is  ju? t  th  when  the 

If   turned  over  from  what  they  arc    - 
by  the   Instrum 

This  is  known  as  the  Braille  method. 

The    new    discovery      Is    the      Dus 
method,    which,    by    an    alteration    of    the  i 
writing   mechanism  or   apparatus,    v 
in   let  •    as   they  pupil 

or  blind  reader.  By.  this  Improvement  the 
blind  scholar  can  write  v. it h  the  right 
hand  and  read  what  h;  writes  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left,  following  his  writing 
and    correcting   his    mistakes   as    he   goes' 

-   an   impossibility   with   the  old 

Braille    system.     The    letters    being    first 

In   the   writing  was 

aslble    for    the    writer    to    read    what 

ccept    by    disad justing 

ir  and   lifting  the  paper  so  that   the 

!  letters  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 

OUld    he    read    by    touch. 

With     the     Dussaud    apparatus,     which 

utilizes    the 

Pointed    M>le»   or    Pencil 

in    thp    same   little    apertures,    it    is   suffi- 
cient  to  press   on   the   paper  and   the   let- 
ter   desired    appears    in   relief.     The   blind 
tiers  in  the  order  In  which 
he  will  read  them-  and  as  he  read.;  other 
letters.    This  means  a  saving  of  half  the 
time  of   the  pupil  and  the  professor  who 
hes. 
This    result    of    obtaining    a    relief    has 
been  solved  by  a  simple   little  apparatus, 
light,  and  which  can  be  folded  and  slipped 
into    the    pocket.     For   a   comparison    the 
typewriter  might   be  referred    to.    A    per- 
son makes  a  downward  motion  when  he 


strikes  one  of  the  letters  on  the  keyboard, 
and  a  type  rises   and   nits  the    | 
with    the    Dussaud    system    a    downward 
motion  produces  an  upward  elf- 
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NEW  TREATMENT   FOR    EYES. 

SeSUtfer     Money,     of    MisMiiH»lp|»i.     Be- 

eovers  in*  91vh<  vritlfc  Baltimore. 
Doctor's  Invention. 


oator  Money,  <>f 
Mississippi,  who  has  for  the  past  fwo 
years  been  gradually  losing  hia  eye- 
sight, stated   at    Baltimore   the  other 

daj     thai     Hurler    a       new      method      of 

treatment  he  has  entirely  recovered 
the  use  of  one  eye.  and  the  othei 
much  improved.  Money's  trouble  waa 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  al- 
most invariably  ends  in  total  blind- 
I),-  Qarey,  oi  thai  city,  used  a 
machine  he  has  perfected.  The  prinr 
cipal  or  ideais  tostimulate+he  nerves, 
which  ii  done  bj  a  contii  ued  forward 
and  backward  movement  or  th< 
ball,  to  which  thej  ened.  This 

...,   i-  caused   by   atmospherio, 
pressure  in   vacuum  eye  cups   pi 
over    the    eye    and    attached    to   the 
machine.     When   the  vacuum  li  cre- 
ated then  \lgbt  out-' 
i  movemenl  oi  the  balL 

what,   mlghl    !)«•     sup- 
olutelj 
fectlj    harmle        kh< 
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The  Michigan  Mirror. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

The  Hichlgan  School  for  the  Deaf. 


THURSDAY,  JAN. 


We  have  received  from  the  Travel- 
ers'Bureau,  622]  Marsh  field  Avenue, 
Chicago,  the  advance  sheets  of 
''Echoes  from  the  Rainbow  City,"  by 
Clarence  J.  Selby,  a  blind  deaf  young 
man,  educated  at  the  L<3  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  School  in  Buffalo.  The  book  is 
to  be  five  by  seven  inches,  between  LOO 
and  200  pages,  and  to  cost  \>o  cents.  All 
profits  to  go  to  the  author.  We  give 
tbe  following  as  a  sample  of  the  au- 
thor's work: 

1NTKODCCTOIIY. 

"I  live  in  an  ideal  world  all  my  own. 

No  mortal  can  share  it  with  me; 
Its  mysteries  to  all  will  be  ever  unknown; 

No  eye  its  rare  beauties  cau  see. 

My  sky  is  the  lovliest  and  brightest  of  blue. 

Its  clouds  ars  so  misty  and  white; 
The  sua  ever  shines  In  my  ideal  world, 

And  unknown  In  the  darkness  ol  night. 

In  my  Ideal  world  bright  flowers  ever  bloom. 

And  the  leaves  of  my  trees  never  fade. 
And  birds  of  bright  plumage  make    for  them  a 
hjme, 

And  sing  In  each  flowery  glade. 

In  my  Ideal  world  the  landscapes  are  fair. 

There  are  valleys  and  mountains  and  hills; 
Bright  rivers  and  streamlets  glide  peacol'ulh  on 

And  brooklets  with  murmuring  rills. 

In  my  Ideal  «vorld  bright  forms,  boo,  I  soe, 

With  faces  exqulste'y  fair, 
For  happy  and  peaceful  they  ever  can  be, 

Unknown  is  all  sorrow  and  care, 

In  my  Ideal  world  all  musical  sounds 

A  repurest  and  clearest  In  tone; 
In  silvery  sweetness  the  harmonies  blend, 

No  discord  there  ever  Is  known. 

Oh,  my  Ideal  World!    Words  but  faintly  describe 

Thy  beauteous  scenes  that  1  see. 
All  praise  to  my  Father,  thelireat,  the  Supreme, 

Who  conferred  those  great  blessings  on  me." 

RuJtpad44uilding,  Denver. 


Trooper  Lome  Mulloy,  who  was.  Mind- 
ed in  South  Africa    -  ,;    '   iv<  in 
days  for    the    I'  ititutc  for   the  Blind 
Halifax,  and  will  after*  in  on 

his  course  for  tne  Methodist  ministry. 


,  ,     Mind    lu*1    fall,    i-      ■ 
id 
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THE  WASHINGTONIAN. 


"BLIND  FANNY"  GONE. 

Miss  Fanny  J.  Carpenter,  colored, 
known  as  : Aunt  Fanny,"  and  "Blind 
Fanny."  who  died  Sunday,  morning, 
January  19th,  was  in  several  respects  an 
interesting  character.  She  was  born  m 
New  Milford,  ( which  included  Bridge- 
. water  until. 1856),  October  9.  1810,  and 
she  was  91  years.  3  months  and  10  days 
old  at  her  death.  Her  father,  William 
Carpenter,  died  one  hundred  years  old 
in  1846,  and  was  a  slave  in  his  early  life, 
here  in  this  town,  as  slavery  was  not 
legally  ended  until  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  in  1818,  (though  many 
slave-owners  voluntarily  manumitted 
their  slaves  before  that  date),  and  so 
Fanny  herself  may  have  been  a  ''chat- 
tel," until  she  was  eight  years  old. 

The  printed  ••Chronological  Catalogue 
of  Members."  of  the  Congregational 
church  (an  invaluable  document),  shows 
that  'Fanny  J.  Carpenter"  became  a 
member  of  that  church  in  1828,  ( when 
she  must  have  been  in  her  18th  year), 
and  was  dismissed  from  it,  by  letters,  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
But  the  records  of  this  (Methodist) 
church  show  that  she  joined  it,  in  full 
membership,  December  16,  1853,  during 
the  first  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Pulling,  who  was  a  second  time  pastor 
here  in  186(5.  1867,  1868,  and  probably 
obtained  her  regular  dismissal  from  the 
I  Congregational  church  in  1866.  The 
fact  that  "Fanny"  always  held  a  warm 
,  friendship  for  Mr.  Pulling,  coincides 
with  the  evidence  of  the  records  that  he 
twice  brought  her  into  this  church. 
She  was  thus  74  years  a  Christian,  48 
a  member  of  this  church,  J38  years 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  church, 
and  18  years  a  member  of  both  churches. 
Her  birthplace  and  home  were  in  the 
town  of  Bridgewater  (after  the  division 
in  1856),  where,  at  one  time,  she 
a  modest  competence  of  pro- 
perty bnt  as  she  was  entirely  blind  for 
the  la  of  her  life,  for  several 

years  she  was  a  public  charge,   though 
held  in  high  respect  by  some  of  the  best 
leof   N<  w   Mil  ford,  where   he 
were  spent.     She  was  a   ripe   and 
happy  saint  and  ready  to  go.    She  used 

de    Lord    lias    forg 
s  rod  for  Fanny." 
]\<  i-  funeral,  at  her  request,  was  held 

arch    on    Tuesday  morn- 

Fanuary  21st.  The  hymns  were 
Malan'  "II  is  not  d(  ath  to  die,"  and 
Muhlenberg's,  I  would  not  live  al- 
way,"  the  latter  one  oi   her  favoi 

made  by  the  pastor,  I '-.  I.. 
Taylor  and  by  Rev.    William  T.  GK] 

who  ] "ike  of 
collections  ol  h<  c  as  she  was  twen- 
ty years  ago.  A  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple of  her  own  color,  and 
the  best  society  in  New  Milford,  carried 
the  venerable  woman  to  hi 
humble  bui  saintly  .soul,  respected  and 
I  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Tai  lor. 
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TThnarsday    Feb.    i,    1902. 

—  Frankie  Richter,  the  celebrated  blind  boy-pianist 
of  Portland  came  ove.  to  play  For  the  blind  pupils  of 
this  school  a  short  time  age.  It  was  a  rare  treat  for 
all  who  heard  him,  and  everyone  hopes  he  will  pay  us 
a  longer  visit  sometime  soon. 
tARTF6rH-DAPgf.^Oti)itiiB^.NT 

cupp,ngfrom  '  Feb.  •     THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 

If 

1902. 


1  'In*    Concert    by    "'fniT     \  tmi    . 

There  ^as  disappointment  for  the  au- 
««ce   that   assembled   at   Unity  Hal] 

ntreTtTf'  ?  *****  had  bee"  m«<* 

,       mrjcn.     rh,s  was  occasioned  bv 
a  sudden  cold  which  had  congest  d the 

JharhSeVw?iCh°rdSt0SUChan«te„? 

that    he    was    scarcely    able    to    speak 
much  less  sing.    To  show  the  audience 

looked    like "a   n  ece   J   r\      '?dy'     who 
andsan/utea'^ruah?  ?f™d£"?,hla- 

53!  7<S        JS£ 
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""  another   ,-h.  ,  .,    "",|"""    ln«im«j 
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FEBRUARY  1,  1902. 

Printing  for  the  Bli.-:o. 

The    Palmetto  Leaf  makes     very     kind 
"  ference  to  our  page  in  the  Tablet,  and 
•  '■her  papers  have  referred  to  the  subject  j 
'■f  printing  for  the  blind    in    the    recent! 
past.     It  is  surely   a     subject     that    may 
well  engage  our  attention.     The  time    is 
not  far  distant,  and     ought     not     to     be,  ' 
"hen  the  fact  of  out  having  three    styles  ', 
"!'  type  for  the  use  of  our  pupils,  no    one  I 
<>f  which  confers  any    clew    to    the    my-  I 
steries  of  either  of  ther  others,   must    be  I 
met.     The  fun. Is  expended  in     the     pro-  j 
Auction  of  books    in     these     three     char-  I 
acters,  if  massed    on    one.     would     mul- 
tiply the  resources   of    the    blind     many 
rimes,  and  give  a  solidity  and  momentum 
to    the     progress     we    are     making     that 
would    increase    the    usefulness    of    the 
schools  and  a  wisdom  to   their    manage- 
ment that  nothing  else  could  confer. 

1  have  written  nothing  in  the  columns 
"'"  r""U  '»«  made  to  intimate  that 
Congress  is  likely  to  do  anything  in  this 
directl "'•  'ml  I  have  mentioned  incident- 
allv  "'"  l)"'"'  is  in  the  pigeon  holes  o-f 
h""'  Houses  of  Congress  a  bill    prepared  j 

»•  these  schools,   providing  lor  the  f:ee  us,,  i 

"'  the  mails  in  conveying  reading    matte.  ! 
'"  l,i""1  readers  iu  their   homes,     it     has 

"'  ' '    thai     such     mailing    pri-  I 

'  w<mld  do  a  vast  deal  of  good 
md  fmuish  l  large  measure  of  happ.ness 
'"  li"-''  whoseem  reserved  forthe  shades 
1  l",,lir  »H  their  days,  many  of  whom, 
'""  leaving  school  never  touch  a  raised 
''  '"'''•  un,UM  on   the    side    of    .-,     ,,,,- „, 

'"     h0« tie.       If     .he     books     could  j 
'•"  the    neareRt     solmol    or    public 
|,"">    '"  ,l"'  readers    within     Its    read. 
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i.-  Sight. 

United      States     d       tor     Money     of 

■sippi,  who  for    the  past     two  years 

<ii    rapidly    lo&iug    his    eyesight, 

Ik  re    today    that     under    a  new 

method  of     treatment    he     has    entirely 

i   covered   the    use   of   one    eye,    and  the 

other  i-  much   improved. 

lie  is  being  treated  by  Dr.  II.  F.  Garey, 
the  eye  specialist,  in  this  city.  Senator 
ible  was  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  almost  invariably  ends  in 
total  blindness.  Dr  Garey  used  a  ma- 
chine he  has  perfected . 

The  principle  or  idea  is  to  stimulate  the 
.  which  is  done  by  a  continued  for- 
ward and  backwa.r0  movement  of  the  eye 
ball,  to  which  they  are  fastened.  This 
oscillation  is  caused  bj  atmospheric  pre-; 
>uie  in  vacum  eye  cups  placed  over  the 
eyos  and  attached  t<>  the  machine. 

W  hen  the  vacuum  is  created  tin  re  is, 
necessarily  a  -li^ht  outward  movement  oi 
ibe  ball.  Contrarj  to  what  might  be  sup 
posed,  the  method  is  absolutely  painless 
and  peifeetly  hirmlcss;  the  reverse  beiug 
true,  as  a  delightful  sensations  is  experi- 
enced while  the  method  is  being  applied 
ami  the  sight  benefitted  by  the  best 
appbeati  on. 

Senator  Money  says  he  had  consulted 
eminent  eye  specialisits  in  this  country 
ami  Europe  and  had  almost  despaired  of 
a  cure.  The  new  method  will,  it  is 
thought  here,  revolutionize  ths  treatment 
,,|  elimnie  inleroeular   diseases. 

It  Iims  been  adopted  at  the  Wills  Eye 
Hospital  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
\  ntjiu  Hospital  in    Philadelphia. 

—Yfathington    Tim  ». 

via  (X.  V.i  SEWS. 
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REPfoff  TO  LEGISLAtUW 

THAT     OF  \jIE     STATE     SCIlOOl 

fo$  in*:  r.Ljsn. 


It  Will  he  Korwnnlnl  nt  Oner—  Mmlr  n|i 
or  llir  llt-poil*  or  Su]>.  rlnl<  nil)  ill 
llorrltl  ami  Until*  or  llr|m  il  nn  u  I  - 
— Ttir       Principal       Frnlnrm       nt        \\. 

annual   report    to  the   Legislature 

of  t he    Boa rd   of    \l  -  ■ 
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third  Wednesday  in  June,  in  ardor  that 
the  pupils  may  take  the  dune  [Regents' 
ruminations.     Attention  is  called  ti 

■  bat    out    «  f    134    pupil  >    registered 

ear  only  ->  were  charity  pupils  or 
•barges  on   the  counties   in   which   they 
live  and  the  Superintendent   insists  that 
hool    is    not    a    charitable   institu- 
tion and  should  not  be  classed  a-  such. 

The  Superintendent   then  gives  nn  ex- 
haustive  and    interesting    report    oi 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  the 

!    and   pay-   a    high   complimen 
the    efficiency    of    the    instruct 
presents  the  need  of  an  additii 
room    in    the    Literary    depart i 
recommends    the    purchase    of    an 
bossing    shorthand    machine.     The    pur- 
•hase  of  a   second-hand  organ   is   i> 
mended  ami  it   is  remarked  that    it   maj 
he    possible   to   make   some   arrangement 
with     piano     manufacturers     at     m 
point-  bo  thai   pupil-  may  obtain  factory 
pracl  ice.       The    importance    of    pi. 
culture    is    dwelt    on    at    length    and    the 
rWt  is  noted  that   the  instructor  shou'd 

■  enough  remuneration  to  com- 
mand all  his  time  and  attention.  A 
telephone  system  for  the  School  i- 
•d  for  and  the  great  need  of  new  plumb- 
ing is  emphasized.  Under  the  head  "i 
'Occupations  for  the  Blind,"  the  Super- 
intendent <alls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  profession  of  massage  i-  regards! 
>y  high  authorities  as  an  excellent  one 
for  sightless  people.  The  different  pro- 
fessions and  trades  in  which  the  blind 
may  become  pToflcienl  are  Bpoken 
authorities  being  quoted  at  length  on 
the  subject. 

It   i-  reported  that  steps  have  an  - 

Keen     taken     to     have     the     v  oik     ot     tile 

School    fully    and    fairly    represented    at 

-  .  Louis  Rxposit  ion  -ml  thi 
perintendent  recommends  thai  a  n 
sentative  of  the  School  be  sen!  to  the 
International  Congress  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Blind,  which  will  be  mid  in 
Brussels  nexl  August.  In  closing  the 
Superintendent  expresses  regrets  thai  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  has  seen  tit  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  asked  fer  gen- 
eral  maintenance   from   $42.1  (5*2   t  i 

i and   insists  that   the  la*.ter  amount 

is  inadequate. 

••I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea," 
the  Superintendent  -ays  in  conclusion, 
"thai  'we  are  working  for  the  State'  and 
therefore  we  need  gi\ c  but  sTi  r.  hours 
for  a  day's  work,  bul  1  1  oiihce.i  I 
pound  or  a  No.  2  «  ben  a  No.  1  has  been 
contracted  or  paid  for.  1  -hall  n 
it   a-  a  part  of  ray  duty  t<  1  he-c 

abuses,  it  they  esi-t.  and  i  ctifj  them 
whenever  and  wherevei   they  are  found." 

The  he  ids  of  all  depart  ments  pi  i 
i.p,  i  ts  of  the  work  they  are  doii 
t  he    needs    of    their    dep.u  i  ii  ents.      Miss 
ibeth  s.  Blount,  the  • 
ing,    recommends     thai     typeN 
be  furnished  I  o  all  graduates  of  t1 

nent  at  tin 
which     the     pupil-     home     i 
I  1 1.  I. ,-i .  tin-  lenebei 
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H1CAGO  is   the   only   city    in 

C        America  that  provides  for  the 
training  of  Wind  children  at 
the  public  schools.    In  London 
1  a  similar  plan  is  in  operation. 
but  upon  less  advanced  line-. 
and   today  Chicago     has     the 
credit    of   providing  the 
ucstiWi  tor  th*  young  who  cannot 
u  long  been-  urged   that   it  is  a  tre- 
at disadvantage 
a  Btate  institution    « 
wttfc  the  blind, 
of   the  benefits  to  I 
■    ,h  children  In  a  nor- 
Uolatloo  «ros»  natur 
.      flxee  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
es  to  a  peculiar  -  .t  to  the 

oweWp  of  those  of  his  own  age; 
at  the  en-!  hoollifehe 

himself  unflttedi  •  -.dltions  he 

•t   meet  when  ••sines*    or   professional 
uiles  brln«  him  Into  competition  with  the 
m  ho  hmre  eyes. 

.ess  ob)ections  the  Board  of  */d- 
pened.  last  year  thr  one 

KcUon  of  •  h€en 

5   de- 
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is   been   k  The 

•    has  devel 

•hot   the  moM  rced 

,wledge  the  wlsd  m  of   the   enter- 

•    Is   «t  range  to 
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nan  a  year  (son 
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ve  grade-  'hat  »"  alr 

••  stands  at  the 
his  class  In  all  branches  save  r 

-.  adlng  he  shows  a  fair  averag- 

*h   |  it  his  classmate*,  who  can 

,  is  as  they  do  faces. 
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how  BUndChll-lren  Learn. 


At  the  Felsenthal  building.  Calumet 
avenue  and  Forty-second  street,  where  the 
school  for  the  blind  children  of  the  South 
Side  is  maintained,  a  reporter  for  The 
Trams  had  a  chance  to  see  the  work  as 
it  is  conducted  from  day  to  toy.  In  a  room 
set  apart  especially  for  their  «»'  **£ 
the  blind  pupils  were  preparing  their  les 
sons,  a  young  girl  was  engaged  'nam... 
study  of  the  United  States.  On  a  table  be 
fore  her  lay  a  heap  of  wooden  Socles  each 
cut  to  represent  the  outline  of  a  State,  and 

it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  nimble 
fingers  selecting  and  placing  the  blocks  in 
their  proper  position  on  the  map. 

A   small   boy   sat   weaving  a  basket  with 
such    deftness    of    touch    and    Precision   of 
die  thrust  that  one  marveled, at  the  skill. 
At   another   table   a   boy   was    writing  his 
spelling  lesson.     With  a  stylus  for  a  pencil 
he  Began  at  the  left  side  of  the  paper,  writ- 
ing toward  the  right.  Imprinting  each  I. 
so  firm'*  that  it  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on 
,he  reverse  Bide  of  the  paper.    This  -.quires 
that    he    Bhall  write  each  Utter  bark  wards, 
th.n    turning    the   paper  over,   he  reads  the 
raised  letters  from  rteht  to  left. 
At    the    proper   hour    for    recitations  the 
the  fifth  grade  b 
In    the    fifth   grade   room,    the  fourth  grad-3 
girl  to  her  classroom,  and  so  with  every  sin- 
gle pupil. 

The    writer  follow*  '" 

his  class  in  the  thir. 
-niided,    from   his   desk,    tip  >** 
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him  add.  mentally,   two  numb- 
three  figures  each,   with  unfailing  accuracy, 
while   his  cli  made  uncertain 

putations  with  the  aid  of  their  slates;  or  to 
h-t,  n  to  his  analysis  of  the  puzzling  exam- 
ples, would  convince  anybody  of  the  truth  of 
the  theory  of  compensation. 
In  accordance  with  the  present  belli 
ucationists  in   practical     demoi 
tion,   the  teacher  is  required  to  accompany 
hi  r    scholars    to    the   parks,   to   the   S 
Yards,    to    the  animal  shows,  to  the  flower 
shows,   and  other  pla<  i  -    when    they   maj 
have    opportunity    to    touch  and   handle  thi- 
ol'   which   th.  y  read.     Aft.  r  these 
visits    the    pupil    writes    an    account    of    the 
excursions,  and  reproduces  In  claj  bis  mental 
picture   of    the   animals    he   "  -  LW "   or  con- 
structs  of  paper  his  idea  of  the  flowers  ho 
handled. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  moral 
which  the  presence  of  blind  pupils  has  upon 
the  other  scholars.  A  genera]  attitude  of 
considerateness  and  comradeship  Is  mani- 
fest, and  the  air  of  pity,  usually 
the  blind,  is  lost  in  the  atmosph.  re  ofadmlra- 
tlon  and  affection. 

In    consequence    of   being    treated    by    the 
other   children   as    children,  and  not 
.  xamples  of  blighted 
On   th.  '  be  young  blind  ;is  tl 

in  the  gam 

pleasure.     Their  r  laughter  ii 

an  ezuberanci  of  spirit  which  the: 

•.,  bubble  over,  if  ls< 
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AIDS  BLIND  TO  WRITE! 


THE  blind  man's  'difficulty  in  writing: 
has  been  cut  in  two  by  a  new  inven- 
tion of  M.  Dessaud  of  Paris.  In  all 
machines  for  the  blind  the  system  hith- 
erto has  been  for  the  operator  to  make 
some  combination  of  six  dots  on  a  soft  sur- 
face. The  space  wherein  each  combination 
went  was  marked  off  by  an  upright  square. 
In  reading-  the  upright  impressions  of  the  re- 
verse side  were  felt  by  the  fingers.  Of  course 
the  letters  thus  read  ran  backwards,  and  the 
combinations,  made  of  six  dots  variously 
arranged,  each  arrangement  meaning  a  sep- 
arate letter,  also  ran  backwards.  The  read- 
er had  to  know  an  entirely  separate  alpha- 
bet from  the  writer. 

The  new  invention  permits  the  same  alpha- 
bet and  order  of  letters  to  both  writer  and 
reader.  In  each  of  the  little  spacing  squares 
are  placed  six  small  clasps.  Under  each  of 
these  clasps  is  an  upright.  The  paper  is 
placed  between  the  clasps  and  uprights. 
Then  the  clasps  are  pushed  in  desired  com- 
bination   down    around   the  underlying  up- 


rights, and    the   impressions    made   on  the 
paper  are  in  relief  and  not  in  depression. 


Feb. 

2 

MAYBE 
TOTALLY 
BUND. 

Victim  of  Winchester 
Explosion. 

Dr.  Ring  Is  Attending 
Her 

At  the  New  Haven 
Hospital. 

It  was  stated,  at  the  New  Haven  hos- 
pital last  night  that  Miss  Julia  Flan- 
agan, Wbi  i  iously  hurt  by  an 
explosion  iii  Winchester's  a  week  ago, 
I         totally   lost  the  sight  of  her  right 

may  also  lose  the  use  of  the  left  eye, 
will  make  her  totally  blind. 
Mi.s    Fianagan   is  being  attended  by 
Dr.    King,    who    is   a  specialist   on    the 
eye. 
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W  PLAN  TO  EDUCATE  BLIND 
CHILDREN  JY  LETTING  "THEM 
ASSOCIATE  WITH  THOSE 
THAT  HAVE  J1GHT 


LIND  children  should  not  be  set 
off  by  themselves  and  educated 
apart  from  other  children,  says 
CD.  Evans,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
who  has  been  blind  from  his 
irth,  they  must  mingle  with  other  people 
s  they  bo  on  through  life,  and  the  easiest 
me  to  learn  to  do  this  is  when  they  are 
hildren. 

The  other  senses  become  so  highly  de- 
eloped    that    they   take  the   place   of  the 
?nse   of    sight,    so    thai    an    object    level 
ith   the   eyes    will   be   "seen"'    or   appre- 
ended  by  the  blind  person  and  so  avoid- 
ed.     M  ich    of    the    nature    of    objects    in 
tin-  world  around  them  is  taught  to  blind 
children   unconsciously,    through    the  con- 
o  of  other  children. 
The  plan  of  admitting  blind  children   to 
the  regular  schools  is  being  tried  in  Chi- 
cago, used 
arlly,   bul    aside     from     tbe.se    aids 
the  in                      the  same  aa  is  given  the 
<.i  h<  r  i  hlldr<  ii. 

I   ■  lucatlon   for  the  blind 
is  warml]  by  Mr.  Evans,  w 

wife    has    also    been    similar!)     afflicted 
I   i  •  r  life.    Mr   b  rid   M  i  •     E\  ans 
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learned  to  accompany  himself  on  the  gui- 
tar. For  several  years  Mr.  Evans  has  been 
working  upon  a  most  ingenious  musical 
instrument,  which  plays  the  fife,  bass 
drum  and  cymbals  all  at  one  time.  He 
goes  about  so  readily  that  few  people 
would  think  of  his  being  blind.  He  uses 
a  typewriter,  and  sees  no  reason  why  a 
blind  person  should  not  use  one.  Just 
now   he   is   learning   to   use   a  new   and  a 

different   one. 

Mr.  Evans  can  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween lighl  and  darkness,  but  cannot  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  all.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, is  totally  blind  and  cannot  see  a  ray 
of  light.  Her  ability  to  perform  all  the 
duties whidh  devolve,  upon  a  housewife  and 
mother  seem  even  more  remarkable  than 
her  husband's  achievements.  She  goes 
about  her  own  home  with  perfect  ease. 
Mr.  Evans'  assertion  that  blind  people  can 
learn  to  see  without  eyes  seems  clearly 
en  in  her  case.  She  not  only  does 
her  housewpork,  such  as  keeping  her  home 
in  order,  bjut  she  bakes  and  rooks  skil- 
fully, and  .she  also  cuts  out  and  rnak  s 
many  garments  for  her  children;;  wear. 
She  can  thrtead  her  own  needle  when  sew- 
ing, and  in  many  other  ways  demon- 
strates her  remarkable  keenness  of  sense. 
of  the  most  surprising  illustrations 
"f  ""  degree  to  which  the  perceptive 
facultj  can  be  cultivated  In  a  blind  per- 
the  taci  that  she  can  count  trees 
or  objects  of  similar  size  which  are  be- 
fore her  ror  a  distance  of  several  feet, 
and  can  tell  when  larger  objects  are  be- 
fore hi  r  when  more  than  a  rod  away. 

ills  this  remarkable  power 
Ion    '      i:i      boI    pose 
by  all  blind   pi  rsons  In  equal   degree,  and 
by   some   not  at  all,    but   it   can    unUoubt- 


edly  >  ted  to  some  extent.     Tt  Is 

the  p.  blind   person  whose 
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the  deaf  and  dumb  that  he  has  bridged 
for  them  the  chasm  of  silence— with  but  a 
slender  bridge,  it  is  true,  yet  still  a 
bridge. 

satisfactory,  so  practical  is  Ilia 
method  that  with  its  aid  a  student  who  is 
wholly  deaf  went  from  the  Institution  to 
the  University  of  California  :md  without 
a  coach,  without  the  slightest  concession 
on  account  of  his  affliction,  ho  not  only 
won  his  bachelors  degree,  but  went  on 
through  a  postgraduate  course  and 
1    an    "M.   A."    to   his    honors. 

And     all     because     of    a    miracle   love 
worked    nearly   a   century    ago. 

■vthing        has         it. 
achievement  as  well  as  every  disap 
ment— if   we    will    but    look   after    it;    and 
the    Invention   of   this   method    tor    giving 
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to  write  symbols  for  the  sounds  that 
would  be  intelligible  to  the  deaf.  This 
he  sought  to  do  by  making  the  symbol 
of  each  sound  a  picture  of  the  organs  of 
speech  in  the  position  necessary  to  pro- 
duce that  sound.  Hctir  after  hour  and 
day  after  day.  for  many  months  he  stud- 
led  the  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech 
before  a  looking  glass  and  reproduced 
them  in  the  symbols  of  his  new  writing. 
This  was,  as  a  first  attempt  would 
naturally  be.  full  of  faults  and  inaccur- 
acies, still  it  served  as  a  guide  to  the 
deaf,  and  to  other  teachers  who  were 
willing  to  teach  them. 

Enoch  Whipple,  by  whose  baby  lips  the 
first  symbol  was  suggested,  lived  his  long 
life  the  wonder  of  his  neighbors  and  the 
countryside  around,  and  died,  and  re- 
turned to  dust— but  the  Whipple  system 
that  was  to  bridge  their  chasm  of  silence 
for  the  deaf  went  on  growing  in  perfec- 
tion. Over  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  N. 
F.  Whipple  began  his  work  of  whittling 
and  pruning  and  remodeling  it.  Like 
Zerah  Whipple,  who  first  put  it  on  paper, 
he,  too,  studied  the  movements  of  articu- 
lation before  his  mirror  and  pictured 
them  literally  on  paper.  Each  symbol 
tells  to  the  deaf  child's  eye  what  he  must 
do  to  produce  the  sound  it  represents.  If 
it  is  the  symbol  for  "B."  it  is  just  a  lit- 
tle picture  of  compressed  lips.  The  child 
.  acts  on  tiie  picture's  suggestion  and 
makes  the  "B"  sound.  If  it  is  "M,"  with 
the  picture  of  compressed  lips  is  also  a 
suggestion  of  the  nose  given  to  show  that 
a  nasal  sound  accompanies  the  compress- 
ing of  the  lips.  All  the  sounds,  however, 
cannot  be  so  clearly  symbolized.  Some, 
like  those  of  "K"  and  "H,"  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  pictured;  they  can  be  only 
irdicated  in  the  written  language  by  a 
mark,  and  it  takes,  in  consequence,  all 
the  ingenuity  of  a  teacher  to  get  a  child 
who  has  absolutely  no  idea  of  sound  to 
produce  them. 
Of  the  Whipple  system,  as  he  has  per- 
:  it.  Mr.  Whipple  says:  "Although 
it  appears  to  the  uinitiated  more  like  the 
scrawls  of  Chinese  characters,  or  Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphics,  yet  on  close  inspection 
you  can  see  that  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips 
and  palate  are  unmistakably  outlined  in 
the  positions  of  speech.  When  the  deaf 
have  fully  mastered  these  symbdls  they 
will  have  laid,  as  it  were,  the  sure  foun- 
n  for  practical  articulation  and 
ch-readlng,  for  it  stamps  upon  the 
mind  the  functions  of  the  vocal  organs. 
"In  its  usefulness  to  the  deaf  it  is  first 
II  a  powerful  aid  in  building  up  lan- 
tr  in  transcribing  it  the  student 
drop  his  signs  for  the  time  and 
think    in    English.      When    you    renn 
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e    meant    to    us.      We 
would     have    held    a     marvelous    k< 
unlocking    the    speech      of      Babylon      or 
Nineveh— of    lost    civilizations." 

My  mind  harking  back  to  his  state- 
ment that  "the  deaf  are  auite  without  a 
language."  J  asked  Mr.  Whipple:  "How 
much  does  the  deaf  <>hild  know  when  he 
comes  to  school?" 

"Less    than    we    who    are    normal    real- 
ize:   less    than    the    parents   of   such   chil- 
dren  realize.     A   child   that   is   born   deaf 
or   that   becomes    de»t   in   infancy   knows 
the  world  only  through  its  eyes,  its  sense 
of   touch    and   taste,    and   often   the   mis- 
conceptions   of    the    poor      little      shut-in 
mind    are    most    pathetic.      For    example, 
there  was  the  case    of   one  little   girl    who 
came    to    school    here    when    .  she      was 
eleven.      She    was    a    bright    and    lovable 
child,    and,    so   far   as   her   physical   wel- 
fare  was   concerned,    she   had   been   well 
cared  for  at  home;  but  her  conceptions  of 
life,  as  she  had  formed  them  for  herself 
through    her    eyes,    were    singularly    dis- 
torted.    She   told     me,    after      education 
had  given  her  a  means  of  communication, 
that    as    a    little    child    she    had    no    idea 
whatever      of      famib'      relations.        Her 
brothers  and  sisters  were  like  any  other 
children  to  her,  her  father  no  more  than 
any  other  man,  her  mother  she  was  fond 
of  because  of  the  mother's  care  and  ten- 
derness to  her,  but  she  knew  of  no  other 
reason  for  her  fondness.     Her  confidence 
in    the    world    and     in     those    about    her 
knew  no  perjudices.     Xf  anyone  was  kind 
to   her  that  was   enough.     When  a  little 
girl  of  nine  or  ten  and  living  in  the  coun- 
try she  fell  in  with  a  party  of  campers 
who  were  kind  to  her,  patted  her  on  the 
head   and   gave  her  goodies   to   eat.     Be- 
cause of  this  she  followed  them,  and  not 
being  able  to  tell  her  name  or  where  she 
lived,  she  contentedly  spent  several  days 
with     them     while     they     devoted   them- 
selves  to   finding   out   who   she   was   and 
where    she    belonged.      Another     curious 
impression  that  her  deafness  caused  was 
one  about  animals.     She  found  out  at  an 
early  age  that  she  was  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  the  people  around 
her   had   a  means   of   communication   de- 
nied to  her.    She  often  went  driving  with 
her    father    and   observed   that   he   spoke 
to  the  horse  and  the  horse  apparently  re- 
sponded to  him.     She  observed  the  same 
thing   of   the   house   dog  and   the   cat  on 
tne      hearth.      And      until      she      learned 
enough  English  at  the  Institution  to  ask 
about    this,    she    believed     that     animals 
possessed  the  power  denied  her,  and  that 
the    horse,    the    dog    and    the    cat    could 
carry    on    conversation    with    her    father 
and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters." 

"With  the  unfortunate  children  who 
have  so  little  understanding  of  the  world 
about  them,  who  have  no  language,  how 
does  the  teacher  go  about  teaching 
them?"     This   I   asked  Mr.   Whipple. 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  teach  them  ar- 
ticulation and  lip-reading  as  soon  as 
they  come  here,"  he  told  me.  "Very  few 
children  come  before  they  are  eight  or 
nine  or  ten.  When  they  come  they  have 
already  made  for  themselves  a  little  sign 
language  of  their  own,  and  this  they 
adapt  and  expand  and  modify  when  they 
come  here.  This  In  time  gives  way  to 
the  manual  alphabet  as  they  learn  lan- 
guage. In  teaching  them  language  we 
must  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  as 
with  infants,  and  build  up  a  language 
word   by   word. 

"Then    when    they    have    acquired    lan- 
guage   to    a   certain    «xtent   we    begin    to 
them  to  articulate  and  to  read  the 
lips." 
"And    you    begin?" 

"At  the  very  beginning.  I  sit  down 
with  my  class  of  beginners.  I  tear  off  a 
little  strip  of  paper  and  blow  it.  I  flutter 
It  with  my  breath.  I  take  a  child's  hand 
and  let  him  feel  me  blowing  the  p 
Then    I   g]\e  i,im  the  little  strip  oi  p 

Hmes  he  refuses  to  do  anything. 
Children  are  often  extremely  shy 
anil  sensitive.  Often  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion is  strong— then  he  takes  the  paper 
and  blOWi  It.  That  Ib  the  first  Htep— we 
established  an  understanding.  He 
knows  he  is  to  imitate  me,  and  he 
watches    m  -Movement   after    that 

With   Interest.     This  done,   I  go  on.   Si 

Uy    i    formulate  the  word   'P 
B]    persevering   repetition   I  get  the  pu- 
pil!    i  it.       That     Is    the    n< 

and  step  by  step,  with  conitam 
atltton  i    .  orreotlon    wa    ko    on 

from     word     to     word.       It    In    altnawt    like 
..    i    foreign  language,  except  that 


when  you  are  teaching  a  foreign  lan- 
guage the  Idea  is  there  and  you  are  giv- 
ing only  the  words,  while  with  the  deaf 
you  must  also  give  the  idea  which  the 
words  carry." 
"It  takes—"  I  asked. 
"Great  patience,"  said  Mr.  Whipple. 
"And  great  compassion,"  I  supple- 
mented—for only  great  compassion  for 
the  afflicted,  an  unbounded  sympathy, 
could  bring  a  man  to  give  his  life  so  en- 
tirely, so  patiently  to  the  working  out 
and  perfecting  of  a  means  of  communi- 
cation for  the  deaf,  *o  the  building  of  a 
bridge  (even  a  bridge  of  symbols)  for 
them  Into  the  world  <\£  their  fellow  creat- 
ures. 

"Sometimes,"  added  Mr.  Whipple  in  his 
gentle  way,  as  though  I  was  making  al- 
together too  much  of  his  work  with  my 
piecing  out  of  his  sentence,    "sometimes 

they  learn  to  speak  very  well,  and  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction.  There  is  our  Berke- 
ley graduate  Mr.  Howson— James  W. 
Howson." 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Howson.  I  found 
him  in  an  upper  class-room  teaching 
English  to  a  class  of  half-grown  boya 
and  girls,  all  deaf. 

I  told  him  why  I  sought  him,  and  with 
keen,  grave  eyes  he  listened  to  my  ex- 
planation. 

"You  want  me,"  he  said  in  a  pleasant 
voice  with  a  precise,  deliberate  enuncia- 
tion, 'to  tell  you  how  T  got  through  the 
university.    Well,  I  will." 

"Mr.  Whipple  told  you,  didn't  he,  that 
I  have  been  deaf  ever  since  I  was  nine 
years  old,  so  you  see  I  had  learned  to 
speak.  I  was  losing  my  speech,  however, 
when  I  was  sent  to  live  with  Mr.  Whipple 
to  regain  it.  I  owe  my  speech,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh,  "to  heroic  measures.  Mr. 
Whipple's  children,  and  he  had  five  of 
them,  were  all  enlisted  in  my  cause;  they 
were  all  instructed  to  see  that  my  mis- 
takes should  be  pointed  out  to  me.  Every 
time  I  made  a  mistake  I  was  to  get  a 
thump— and  I  don't  think  one  of  them 
ever  overlooked  a  mistake.  They  were 
good-natured  thumps  ec  a  rule— but  I  not 
only  grew  careful  of  my  speech,  but  I 
got  to  be  an  expert  at  dodging.  Other 
devices  were  used,  too,  to  correct  care- 
lessness. A  deaf  person  is  apt  to  be 
careless  In  enunciation,  and  needs  cor- 
rection. Without  hip  ear  for  a  guide  he 
may,  for  example,  say  'soap'  for  'soup.' 
If  I  did,  a  plate  with  a  cake  of  soap 
would  be  brought  in  to  me  instead  of 
soup.     We  had  plenty  of  fun  out  of  my 

struggle  to  speak,  but  I  won  out,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  value  my  ability  to 
talk  and  read  the  lips  far  more  than  any 
other  single  accomplishment. 

"How  could  a  deaf  man  take  the  uni- 
versity course?  I  Just  took  my  chances 
with  the  other  students.  I  attended  the 
lectures,  of  course,  but  I  couldn't  follow 
them  as  closely  as  I  wished  for  with 
them  lip-reading  was  more  than  half 
guess  work.  I  arranged  Bit  beside  a 
student  who  took  careful  notes,  and  used 
the  notes.  I  had  to  do  more  work,  per- 
haps, than  the  students  who  could  hear— 
and  I  remember  that  sometimes  I  ran 
across  the  very  books  that  had  assisted 
the  professors  in  getting  up  their  .lec- 
tures—that made  easy  sailing  for  a 
while.  I  avoided  lecture  courses  and  se- 
lected laboratory  ones  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. What  I  lost  In  lectures  I  tried  to 
make  tip  in  laboratory  work,  In  order  to 
preserve  a  balance.  I  took  courses  in 
chemistry  and  a  large  amount  of  work 
In  English  and  mathematics  and  agricul- 
ture. I  took  Latin,  Greek  and  German, 
physics,  botany,  zoology  and  mining.  I 
managed  to  go  through  by  getting  a  good 
start  and  by  sticking  to  it.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  depend  on  myself,  to  have 
no  coaching,  and  to  get  the  fullest  bene- 
fit possible  to  me  out  of  my  university 
years,  and— well,  I  gr>t  through  all  right, 
an. i  took  a  postgraduate  course  for  my 
M.  A. 

"As  to  llp-readlng,"  he  volunteered— 
and  remember  he  was  talking  in  a  pleas- 

Oice,  and  was  reading  my  questions 
from  my  lips— "it  has  its  inconveniences 
as    well    as    Its    conveniences.      A    good 

of   It   is   guesswork.     I   get   the 
to    a   sentence    and    must    piece   the 

er,   very  often  from   my  inner  con- 
thafs     rather      puzzling 

limes.     Of  course   I   can   ask   a   per- 

eat  his  words,  but  sometimes  I 

can't,     Tnat  was  the  situation  the  other 

my  mother  on   the  t 
and    said    good-by   to    her.    Sho    left     the 
car   I    put   her   In    and   went   to   another. 


Then  she  tapped  on  the  window:   I 
her    why    she    had    changed.      She 
something:  and  the  fata  pulled  our 

lays   I    puzzled   over   what    she   had 
said.     I  remembered  the  n 
lips,    but   I   couldn't   make  out   what   she 
■aid.     Then   suddenly  It   flashed   Int 
1  It.     Sho  said: 

f  room  In  her- 
vere  not  such  a  superfluity  of 
J    with    morals— in    slang   and   other- 
•  >ne    might    almost    draw 

ts    of    Mr.    Whipple 
Howson.      From    the    first,    that. 
t    deeds    are    not    a! 
the    highways— noble   live 5 

nobly  lived   in  a  byway. 
-.   that  most   trite  and  llt- 
carded    one.    that    an     obstacle     is 
an  Incentive. 
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A  wonderful  account  comes  froir 

•he   methods  of  Dr.  flel 

who  is  teaching   the   bliml   fee 

see,  the  deaf  to  hear  and   the  dumt 

We  give  the  account  oi 

Dr.    Heller's   wonderful    results  in 

the  words  of  the  London  Telegraph 

"An  interesting  case  was  brought 

the  other  day   before  a  meeting  ol 

•  ty  of  Physicians  at  Vienna. 

Director  Heller,  of  the  Vienna  Blind 

tution,    intrdouced    a    boy~oi 

u  years,  blind  from   his   birth, 

whom  by  bis  system  he  had  taught 

in  fourteen  months  to  read,  to  dis 

tinguish  colors,   forms  and  objects, 

.  alize  and   to  distinguish  them 

without  previous  touch    either   by 

ml  light  and  at  contin- 

ncreasing    distances.      The 

Feaar,  who  has  had  thirty  years 

rience  with  the  deaf,  dumb  and 

ime  long  ago  to  the  conclu- 

7  L;it    when   the    former  have 

formed     ears     they    can 

hea:  nneution   with  the 

[eller  therefore  en- 

»ught   in  con- 

;>-rt,    ami    has 

:  '1  speak.  sees  with 

!  him 

le  blind  whose 

I  who 

iaJ     >>liudness. 

• 
;  n  blind, 

1  y  for 

•    ••  1  booL 

adttag 

lift,    to    whom     the 

■ 

I    with 

«yee — a     cane, 

bllndaeta, 

1 


you:  b  soon  able  to  localize 

the  disc,  and  a  large  honse-key  was 
placed  in  his  hands  that   he  might 
feel  it.     This  was  later   fastened  be- 
hind  the  canvas.      The    boy    Baid: 
'What  you  have  placed  in   the  light 
is  your  house-key.'    The  next  object 
that  he  recognized  was  a  ball.     The 
key  and  ball  were  often  exchanged, 
but  he  never  failed   to  distinguish 
them  correctly.     The  director  then 
hung  a  piece  of  red  glass  between 
the  piano  lamp  and   the  disc,  when 
the  boy  said:    'To  night  there  is  an- 
other light.'     It   was  explained   to 
him  that  this  was  red,  and  gradual- 
ly he  learnt  to  distinguish  colors 
with  great  precision.     Outside  the 
darkened  room  he  was  still  perfect- 
ly blind.    Geometrical  figures,  lines, 
circles,  triangles  were  drawn   upon 
the  sheet,  after  which  Heller  trium 
phantly  proceeded  to  letters  and  fig- 
ures. The  blind  boy  now  reads  with 
his  eyes.     Gradually  the  instruction 
was  extended    to    daylight.     After 
eight  months  Heller  brought  his  pu- 
pil back  to  Professor    Fuchs,    who 
thought  that  there  must    be    some 
mistake,  that  the   boy    followed  the 
movements  of  the  chalk    upon    the 
board  with  his  ears,   or    listened  to 
the  signals  of  his  teacher.     Director 
Heller  begged  Professor    Fuchs  to 
take  the  child  into    another    room, 
where, out  of  sixty  four  experiments, 
he  only  failed  threeJiiiiiefi-LL 


ability    in     the    s\n',. 
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BOSTON   EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT. 
FEBRUARV    5.    1002 

A   Worthy  ami   Needy   mind   Man 

To  th*>  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  blind  man  of  good  character,  willing  to 
do  any  honest  work,   has  had  less  and  less 
to  do.  until  he  is  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
poverty.     His  ragged  and  emaciated  condi- 
tion   hinders    him    in   securing  empl. 
He  has  no   friends  here  who  can  give  him 
further  aid.    but   a  sister   in    South    ' 
Will  give  him  a  home.  If  he  can  be  s< 
to   her.     He   must    have   some   clot'iirn- 
fore  starting  upon  such  a  journc. 
take  $100  to  pay  his  fare  and  meet  his  • 
pressing  needs,  and  I  appeal  to  the  be:  . 
lent   readers  of  your  most   excellent 
for  that  sum.     All  contributions  sent  to  ma 
will  be  acknowledged  promptly  In  the  Tran- 
script. 
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That  "Mock  Trial." 

Editor  Mirror:— 1  want  to  oonfeea 
that  I  was  jmt  us  Incredulous  as  your 
"learned  doctor"  in  the  East  ll  to  Lb* 
possibility  of  tin)  blind-deaf  reading 
si^na  with  anything  Ilk 
tho  ilgnlsta  that  I  tee  on  the  plal  U 
And,    worse   than   our    goo  I    • 

friend,  I  have  put  myself  on 

print  on   the  Impossibility  for   » 

Mary   M'(  lambrl  pupil, 

us  Mary  Ben  net,  M 

me  that  I    was  green  enough  foi 
oowi  to  eat  m  >,  ai  the  a 

Mettle  Mo 

■he  did  ti)  any    ieeln| .1     : 

than  i  was  mil   o  in  i 
am,  ami  further,  I  do  hi 

nighty  little  I  d 
the  blind  deal  an  I  I 
am  in  tbe  future,  tl 
off.    01  o -■-•  tbl 

Ml,  ami     will    not, 

that  Helen  K  >H< 


T> 


)  duct  of  certain  ''superior  methods,"  or 
that  "experience,"  "methods,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  rubbish,  is  vitally  essential 
in  a  teacher  of  the  blind-deaf,  because, 
in  such  matters,  the  points  are  sticking 
out  like  ten  feet  palings  across  the 
sidewalk  when  the  fence  has  blown 
down.  But  it  is  very,  very  cert?in 
that  drawing  deductions  from  exper- 
iences with  the  deaf,  the  blind,  or  the 
seeing  and  hearing,  is  a  mighty  risky 
business  when  it  com^s  to  the  blind- 
deaf. 

Seriously  though,  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  investigate  how  the  see- 
ing friend  manages  to  put  the  hands  of 
the  blind-deaf  one  tnrough  the  motions 
of  signs?  1  know  that  I  saw  Dora  (the 
friend  who  gave  Katie  the  signs  of  that 
mock  trial)  with  Katie,  Catherine  and 
Orris  Benson,  the  hands  of  the  four 
were  is  a  clump,  and  I  know  that  Dora 
was  making  some  motions  that  were 
not  manual  spelling,  and  all  three  lis- 
teners seemed  to  be  getting  more  or 
less  of  what  Dora  was  saying,  for  the 
three  would  laugh  all  at  once.  I  would 
have  asked  Katie  how  it  was  done,  only 
I  am  so  ignorant  of  signs  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  ask.  I  suppose  that  Katie 
allowed  the  muscles  of  her  arms  and 
hands  to  be  absolutely  passive,  so  that 
Dora  could  move  them  as  though  they 
were  a  piece  of  string,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  blind-deaf  get  the  trick  of  j 
knowing  what  a  sign  is  without  its  being 
made  completely,  or  the  signer  makes 
them  in  miniature.  Such  guesses  are 
about  all  I  can  venture,  and  would  be  a 
good  notion  if  experts  would  investigate 
these  matters  generally. 

I  wonder  if  Katie's  sense  of  propriety 
did  not  overcome  her  sense  of  humor 
when  6he  makes  "Mrs.  Busby"  ask 
"Mr.  Busby"  to  kiss  that  Bible  which 
was  too  dirty  for  her'?  It  seems  to  me 
more  probable  that  she  told  him  to  do 
it. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  Katie's 
paper  that  must  not  be  laid  to  "mute- 
isms"  such  as  Mr.  Fox  called  them 
"to  decide  who  should  have  the 
cause."  This  is  an  evident  typewriter 
error,  only  Katie  cannot  detect  and 
correct  them  as  we  can  and  do  (would- 
n't this  writing  be  a  funny  bit  if  you 
would  print  it  just  as  I  originally  wrote 
tt?) 

I  have  got  into  a   confused   state  of 
mind  as  to  "mutei6ms."    A  few  months 
since  I  said  I  did  not  know,  or  know  of, 
one  blind-deaf  perton,  who  was  past  the 
third  year  of  education,  who  used  them 
Then  I  got  a  letter  from  James  IJ.    (  u- 
ton,  with  plenty,  whereupon  I  said  that 
I  only  knew  of  one(to  thirteen 
Then  next  I  got  a  letter  from    Kiehard 
Clinton,  without  any,  and   J    said    "one 
out   of   fifteen."     Hut    the   next    letter} 
from  Caton  was   in    almost   as   elegant  i 
English  as  Morrison  Heady'.-,    and    the 
next  from  (Minion  was— well,  rather  in- 
volved.   As  All  letters  of  Caton'?   and 
Clinton's  were  typewritten,  even  to 
eignaturfs,  I  take  it  they  rely 

of  their  production.    Soil  it  the  case 
that  the   same    person    will    * 
use  muteisms  and  at  other    be    entirely 
free  from  them?     I  know  I  h.i. 
casiona!       deaf-mute      < 
whose  letters  are  ma, 


lish,  as  she  is  gibbered,"  may  be,  and 
recently  a  superintendent  sent  me  one 
of  this  person's  postal  cards  (asking  for 
reports)  with  the  note  that  he  thought  | 
that  "even  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Currier, 
would  admit  that  there  were  ''mute- 
isms"  in  this." 

As  to  signs,  deaf- blind,  muteisms,  etc., 
I  know  one  deaf-blind  girl  who  does  not 
know  as  many  signs  as   I   do,    and   she 
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FACSIMILE  OF  A  TYPEWRITTEN  LETTER  BY  CORA  CROCKER,  A  BLIND-DEAF  GIRI. 


uses  muteisms;  but  then,  she  (Cora 
Crocker)  has  only  been  in  school  this 
term  She  lost  the  two  senses  at  eight 
and  is  now  sixteen,  r.nd  has  retained  her 
i.  I  enclose  you  part  of  a  letter 
from  you,  and  muteisms  or  none.  I  call 
it  a  very  end itablo  performance  for 
one  with  her  amount  of  teaching. 
Your  truly. 

Wm.  Wade. 

inont,  I'd.,  Jau.  6,  1902 

Note  by   the    Editor:— We  have 

delayed  this  letter  in  order  to  give   the 
ationed  in  the  last,  parapraph 
so  our  readers   could   judge   for    tj 
selves. 


THE  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT, 

Boston,  Mass. 


I  The  fourth  edition  of  Jacob  A.  Riis's 
"The  Making  of  an  American"  Is  now  on 
the  press,  and  an  edition  for  the  blind  is 
now  in  preparation  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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3UCH  TYPEWRITING  TAUGHT 

AT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TTTE  BLIND  BEINiJ  TAUGHT   TYPEWRITING 

;t"ate<l    in    the    39th   annual   report   of  the 
'or   tin-    Blind   is  the   short    paragraph 

-  by   the   pupils  of  the   Bchool. 

:   inquiry  that  onlj     the    regular    office    typewriter    Is    em- 

-  of  any   kind,    ami   that   the  pupils   learned   to 

of    about  -lis    on    the 

are    found    Individuals    who    ean    take   ilmvn    correctly 

Be     of 
il  ■  irrtte  100  words   a   minute. 

have    kept    up   Its   us.-  after   leaving  school    in   tlio   way   of 

•  l   how  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  it  Is  for 

pen    ai^l    Ink      the    unfolding   of   I  ho    keyboard    of    the 

:    the   greatest    value   In   communicating  to  their  more  fortu- 

-      •  turn  their  knowledge  to  commercial  advan- 

vperlment    la   an  ...  •  — 

lOSTOX   EVENING  TRANSCRIPT, 
.TURDAY,   FEBRUARY  8,   lg^_ 

\  >\nrtii>   ninl  Need]    Blind  Mnn 

rlpt: 

>nse  to  my 
|  v  I  I 

Via*  :  wait 

2  i   i 


Hit*. 


.-ham . 


l  00 
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Mr.    A.mbros    M      Shot  well,      (>ilii;al 

Maker    of     the      Michigan 

il  for  the    15  i*i-l ,  is    gathering    the 

■ 
data  for  a    Directory  of  successful     blind 

peopl  :  r  i  u 

Ins  |»i  I  b  it  ii  is  ln>  |i  i  |i  is  •  i-  -I  , 

list. mt  day  I  i  publish  \    Ii  i  ik     giv- 
ing inform  i  The 
i  mi  omit  a  die  en  erg  j  and  enterprise  of  Mt 
.  ell  is  worth]     of     since  <<     in     auv 
field   lie  mi  V   Ais[)  |n  1 1  v  ;  but   It. is     to      l)t. 

i  that  the  hook  « ih  not  re  due  his 
expectation.  Blind  people  us  n  com 
ufodity  will  not  command  a  oiaiket  ver\ 
s'iihi,  if  labelled  "Blind",  and  will  not  the 
mirket  be  rather  restricted  >y  the  efforl 
to  iii  i s s  :  i  • . r-  i  •  ■  ..  ■ .  ,i  i  i  , n  ^-puffer 
ing  |>  i  >li  :.  V  -  in  lividu  lU,  mixed  in 
with  I  'i  iss  of  society,  they    wil| 

nften  be  a  lie  to  Ii  id  work  suited  to  theii 
condition  in d  strength;  bul  it'  put  oo  the 
m  uk  tt  on  m  iss  ■    ^11,  I  s  i  ,  , i  I     fear  th  e 

I'lic  secret  ol  the  m  iny    b  i 
l'h  thai  have  come  under  my   observation 

lias  been   the  ability   to  do  work   as  accept 

aMe  as  that  of  n  I  not    the     I  ml 

that  the  candid  itea  were  blind  mm  w 
women  Such  people  do  not  ordinarily 
••v  I'H  that  kind  nl  advertising.  Those 
who  are  trading  on  their  inti  nitv  niaj 
I  i'icI  them?  lives  "  I'.-t  ill v  15  in  1. 
Qeuuine  Article;'*  b  it  those  who  want  hi 
work  wnli  their  fellows  and  fi»i  God  anil 
liu  n  unity  wiiu  I  rather  lei  their  infiruai 
ties  be  dropped  nut  of  sight  by  reason  of 

■  it  ic>      of      the     far,,  tics 

which  they  possi  bs.  i.  I  us  try  to  be  w  ise 
in  these  things,  and  do  the  best  that  can 
lie  don  ■  for  i  he  us  iful  blind  men  ami 
women  who  are  pi  ip.iring  for  the  service 
of  theii   folio  *  s 


MON  I   \N  \     \sKs    (    ONUKI 

Hills  are  iii  committee  iii  both  branches 
i»f  Congress,  providing  for     a    handsome 
suhsidj  in  |iniihc  lands  t. 'assist  thi   5 
to  provide  f"i  the  edui  itiorj  nl  in    blind 
youth      The  h  now 

recei  ving  ional 

advantages  at  the  school     I   i     deaf    and 
liliml  hi  II    .  \foutans     *    •  ■  ■     under 

the  fostei  ii  in  i  Fticient  prn 

tin  \  are  doing     w  ondei  full) 

provide  that     the     i 
rted  m  is  '  .  lion  ol    the 

i  plan  in  i  dual  sell 
ii  ted  i  n  t  h  i 

the 
hool 


Jill 


Tha  Man 

■■■ 

to    am  h     ii-. ol.  ra    thi 
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CURIOUS  PARADOX  OF  THE  BLIND   '* 
TEACHING  THE  SEEING  TO  WORK 
WITNESSED  DAILY  AT  THE  LINCOLN 
INSTITUTIONS  PHILADELPHIA 

Although  She  Cannot  Tell  Day  From 
Night  Miss  Stewart  Instructs 
a  Class  in  Sewing  ' 


7Jjo   c/<?rs//syfy     ey£r*5J    ^v      -5&ss/o/7 


p\ 


T  THE  Lincoln  Institution,  in  this 
city,  is  a  pleasant-featured,  low- 
voiced  woman  teaching  a  class  of 
little  Indian  maidens  the  simpler 
domestic  arts  and  industries. 
To  see  her  at  work  one  must  admire  the 
and    calm,     unhurried     manner 
which  she  directs  the  stumbling  but 
;>upils  safely  through 
of   stitching  and   darning, 
ne  would  have  to  be  a  clos- 

g    told    that    the 

'  ly  the  progress 

even 

light  and  dark. 

la  a  case  ol  the  blind  lead- 

The    users    of    the    old 

m  about  the  blind  leading  the  blind 

I    be    astonished    at    the    manner    in 

icher  is   lo 

her  dark- 

The  woman  l«  Stewart,  and, 

teas  with  which  her 

lire    the   knowledge   which   she 

•  uld  not  be 

•     ■ 
ment  kept  many 
•    ■   thfre.  but  r.ow  tlio 
•    ■  -i'-ibie  laattl 

• 

11  •'  •'    gll  !    It    I   • 
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Photographs  taken  expressly  for  The  Sunday  North  American. 

Xcrth  American  representative,  "I  do  not  ~  .      „  T  T 

X&zxszstz  Little  Indian  Girls  Her 


>y   to    think    that    my    little   girls    are 
•'■'  with  me  and  derive  instruction  and 
guidance  from  me."     A  very  little 
vation    ,,f    Mtog    Stewart    and 
shows  clearly    the  existence  of  a  bond 
affection  and  trust  greater  than  could  i 
rider  normal  conditions. 
1"  telling  of  her  experiences  during  the 
tening  transition   from   light   to   dark- 
Stewart  Bald:  "When  I  realized 
that    for  a  long  period  at    least   my  sight 
.-■   naturally  verv   de- 
spondent,   but    I    soon    trained    myself    to 
a   philosophical  view  of  the   matter 
and  determined  to  carry  out,  with  Cods 

I  went  regularly  to  the  school  foi 
Mind      that      was      then      at     Twentieth 
:.ice  streets  (it  is  now  in  Overbrooki. 
1    learned   the   alphabet  over 

^■ular    course    of    in- 
•i ••■  '     nd.    To  be  idle  and  to 
nation  <>(  affliction  I 
■■ 

sew- 

na;,    but    she   has 

>f  the  en- 

•  k  can  be 
■ess  Ilea  h 
•  «s  and  the  Inatlni  tlv< 
nesa  of  child 

girls   an 

Miss  Stewart,"  lntcrj< 
standing  near.    Asked  how  id 

■ 


Pupils  and  She  Directs 
I  Their  Stumblingpjnflers 
Without  a  Break' 


of   tlgi 

I   a  Bur 


good  hearing,   but  now  I  can  distinguish 

With  my  tinge, 

work  aim 

it.     i. 

■ 

a 

be  ir   i   had  mj 


^^ 


Trie  Ohio  Chronicle. 

rv  Thursday  during  the  school 
(Institution  for  the  Education       L 

i  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Published  every 
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Thursday,  February  6,  19  32. 

A  New  Book  by  a  Blind-Deaf  Man 

We  have  received  from  the  Travel- 
ers1 Bureau.  0221  Marshfield  Avenue, 
Chicago,  the  advance  sheets  of 
"Echoes  from  the  Rainbow  City,"  by 
Clarence  J.  Selby,  a  blind-deaf  young 
man.  educated  at  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  School  in  Buffalo.  The  book 
is  to  be  five  by  seven  inches,  between 
100  and  200  pages,  and  to  cost  95 
cents.  All  profits  are  to  go  to  the 
author.  We  give  the  following  as  a 
sample  of  the  author's  work: 

INTRODUCTORY. 

"I  live  in  an  ideal  world  all  my  own. 
No  mortal  can  share  it  with  me; 

It>  mysteries  to  all  will  be  ever  unknown  ; 
So  eye-;  its  rare  beauties  can  see. 

My  -'■>'  is  the  loveliest  and  brightest   of 
blue, 

h<  clouds  are  so  misty  and  white  : 
The  sun  ever  shines  in  my  ideal  world. 

And   unknown  is  the  darkness  of  night. 

In  niv    ideal    world    bright    flowers   ever 
hi  )om, 
\'id  the  leaven  of  my  trees  never  fade. 
An  '    birds  of   bright    plumage    make    for 
i  hJ  n  a  horn  >, 
An  1  sing  in  ea  •  i  flowery  glade. 

.  id  ■   1  world  ili  •  landscapes  are  fair, 
■     ar     valley  •  and   mountains   and 
hills: 

earn  lets  glide  peace! 

i1  h    iiurmuring  rills. 

i  irms,  too,  I  see 
fair. 

h    y  eve ■ can  be 
I         town  i    a'l         row       d     a  e. 


il  iseord  I  h 
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reme, 
Who  al  blessings  on 

THE    HARTFOBD 


AILY    TIMES, 
JANUARY    IT,    1902. 

STATE  CHARITIES. 

The  Twentieth   Annual   Report  of 
Hoard   Submitted  to  Gover- 
nor McLean. 

The   Connecticut   Institute   and    Indus- 
trial   Home    for   the    Blind, 
iiough  the  .sun-  ;»'■<••!, 

granted    upon  :  ttona      by 

the   G  WW  to   re- 

■  the  Indebtedness  of  the  <'un: 

cut.    Institute    for    the     I 

effor 


ture  by  the  officers  of  the  institution  j 
to  secure  a  similar  amount  for  the  | 
same  purpose.  This  move  was  op- 
posed by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of 
the  appropriation  of  1899  had  not  been 
complied  with,  that  in  spite  of  liberal 
revenues  the  Institute  continued  to 
run  in  debt,  and  that  the  results  of  its 
work  were  not  commensurate  with  the 
amounts    of   money   expended. 

As  a  consequence,  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  its  affairs  was  made  by  ex- 
perts for  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tions and  it  was  decided  that  the  meth- 
ods of  book-keeping  discovered  at  the 
Institute  did  not  warrant  the  granting 
of  any  extra  appropriations.  Under 
the  new  superintendent,  however,  bet- 
ter things  were  hoped  for,  so  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  for  the  care  and  ed- 
ucation of  blind  pupils  were  continued. 

One  of  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
appropriation  of  1899  .was  .that  the 
president  of  the  Institute  should  there- 
after devote  his  time  and  personal  at- 
tention to  the  home  development  of 
the  institution.  As  noted  in  the  last 
report,  this  official,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  a  salaried 
employe  of  the  State,,  continued  to 
spend  "much  time  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
promoting  an  industrial  institute  for 
the  blind  in  that  city.  For  this  pur- 
pose appropi'iations  were  obtained 
from  Congress  .  and  considerable  | 
amounts  were  raised  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  j 
examination  was  made  of  the  scheme  j 
by  representatives  of  the  State  Board 
who  attended  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  in  Washington  in  May 
last,  and  it  was  found  that  Its  develop- 
ment was  being  accomplished  in  direct, 
conflict  with  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  local  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind 
which  had  been  previously  established. 

The  official  mentioned  has  since  been 
superseded  as  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  by  the 
appointment  of  another  person  to  the 
position,  but  so  far  as  known  he  still 
retains  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Connecticut   Institute   for   the   Blind. 

When  last  visited  at  the  beginning  of 
the    present    fall    term,    the    industrial 
department     was     found     to     contain  j 
eleven    inmates    from   Connecticut   and  i 
two  from   Massachusetts,    with  sixteen  | 
officers,    instructors,    and    attendants. 
More  pupils  were  expected  later  in  the 
term    and    the    work   of    the    printing- 
office,  chair  shop  and  broom  shop  was 
going  on  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
before.    The  store  of  the  institute  has 
been    closed    as    an    unprofitable    ven- 
ture. 

At  the  kindergarten  department  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  visit,  it  was 
evident  that  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  conduct  it  on  more  economical  lines, 
the  number  of  officers  and  helpers  hav- 
ing been  considerably  reduced,  al- 
though the  full  complement  of  thirty- 
five  children  and  infants  was  present. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Connec- 
ticut pupils  in  this  department  would 
receive  much  greater  advantages  If 
they  were  all  sent  at  the  same  cost  per 
capita  to  the  State  to  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  part 
of  the  heavily  endowed  and  conv 
ly-orjulpped  Perkins  Institution,  and  it 
is  questionable  how  far  these  advan- 
tages are  counterbalanced  by  (he  cir- 
cumstances of  having  this  institution 
ted    at   home. 

In  regard  to  the  Industrial  Institute, 
while  the  desirability  cannot  be  gain-' 
Of    affording-    adult    Win 

portuhity  for  occupation 
nance    to    become    self-supporting,  '■ 
wholly,    or    in    i 
shou'd   be   taken,   i,  ,j,;,f    ,,,,. 

ires    adopted    tor     thl 
should  he  conducted  with  credit  to  the' 
state  and  with  benefit  to  the 
of  the  Btate's  i»  iunty.    The 

thl«  dual   Institution   will   be   the   i 

of   much    Interest   during    thi 

yea  r.  | 


Y\a,\-\  \oTd-. 
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FEBRUARY    4,    1902. 

HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  Reviewed. 


THE    REV,    C.   H.  JONES,  GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT, 


Vigorously  Criticises  the  Board's 
Aetion,  and  Appeals  for  Relief 
From  Its  Supervisory  Control. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Post: 

Dear  Sir:— In  the  report  of  the  state 
hoard  of  charities  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  daily  papers, 
the  portion  referring  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  general  superintendent,  is  so  er- 
roneous in  its  text  and  so  unfair  and 
misleading  in  iu  whole  spirit,  that  I 
feel  compelled  in  simple  justice  to  re- 
view it. 

I  do  this  on  my  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Having  for  more  than  30 
years  been  somewhat  prominently  be- 
fore the  public,  both  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  young, 
and  having  hitherto  enjoyed  an  un- 
stained record,  I  am  unwilling,  with- 
out protest,  to  rest  under  the  implica- 
tion of  being  a  party  to  any  fraudulent 
or  even   questionable  transactions. 

Through  my  daughter,  now  the 
matron  of  this  institution,  who  has 
been  connected  with  it  in  one  relation 
or  another  almost  from  its  beginning, 
I  was  in  a  measure  acquainted  with  its 
aims,  its  efforts  and  its  difficulties  be- 
fore I  had  even  thought  of  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  it  myself;  but 
since  accepting  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  I  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  its  history  and  conditions, 
and  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  mask  should  he  stripped  from  uic 
state  board  of  charities  and  their  pro- 
nounced hostile  attitude  to  this  insti- 
tution should  be  made  known.  The 
cause  of  this  hostility  1  do  not  propose 
to  discuss.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
institution  does  not  merit  it;  but  it 
evidently  exists,  and  to  such  extent 
as  to  utterly  disqualify  the  board  from 
■feting  honorably  toward  us,  or  from 
representing  our  work  fairly  to  thr 
public.  When  a  committee  of  the  state, 
eharged  with  important  responsibili- 
ty^,  to  obtain  and  impart  information 
tli.it  the  public  expect  to  receive,  pre- 
a  report  like  this  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Institute  and  Industrial  Homo  for 
the  Blind,  Full  of  errors  and  misleading 
tnents,  such  committee  betrays 
culpable  ignorance  of 
Ipable  intention  to  de- 
The    state    board    of    charities 

may  accepi  either  horn  of  the  dilemma, 

for   their   report  of  our  institution    is 

Ither   to   their   bead   nor 

their   lie. ut.     Theii    repoi  t  Males  that 

the  officers  of  this  institution  applied 

to  the  last  legli  lature  for  $15,000.00  tc 

the  debts  of  (lie    institution.   This 

icorrect.    We  did  not  ask  for  $13, 

000.000    but    for   $10,720.00,    not    <o    pay 

dfibts,  excepl   a  small  portion  of  inter 


fst  nior'  felt  the  state  ought 
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•  our  effort  to  obtair 
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lit  by  the  com 
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that  the  condition  0f  our 
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Ta"l';  appropriation 

-    The  rea- 

mmittee  on  ap- 

"ial.lv   report- 

tot  that  our 

m  of  bookkeeping  was  fault  v.  but 

hat  a     eomp,  ; 

'•barge  of  the   Institution   and    it    w, 

that    he    wou]d   get   ,t   yut  J 

|p  the  general  superintendent  an 

very    high    compliment 

thus  paid  him.  it   would  have  gratified 

him   much   more  to   have   had  the  Mil 

favorahh  (ipo  d  u^ 

ia"  aid   him   in   .arrving  the 

■•>■  burden  under  which  he  was  stag- 
the   Institution 
Mid  not  be 
<\   but    !  re   had 

'   th    to    conduct    it 
P"f  'I  departments  have 

been  at  a   dlsadvantag.  Bame 

>n. 
The    report    I   am    reviewing   further 
Its  of  our  work  are 
with    the   amounts 
or  money  expei  ,e  we  have  an- 

other proof  of  either  unpardonable  ig- 
norance   or    intelligent    malice.      It    ig 
for  a  per-  jng  outside 

of  an-v    '  ncerning    which    lie 

■■'ige  nor  responsibil- 
ity  to    look   on  and   criticise  methods 
and  apparent  results;  but  it  is  neither 
polite   for   him     to     do     so. 
a    knowledge  and   farslghted- 
"rtng  at- 
whlcb    no   ordinary 
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'lie  provision,  except  the  almshou 
I  made  in  New  England,  by  being  pi 
in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves  in   whole  or  in  part   have   that 
put  into  their  lives  which  money  can- 
not measure.     As  one  poor  fellow  from 
another  state   said   to   me.     "When   the 
lent    occurred    that    deprived    me 
of    my    sight,    and    I    thought    of    my 
wife  and  children,  and  myself  helpless 
and  a  burden  upon  them,  I  was  ready 
to  take  my  own  life  and  should  have 
done  so  had   I  not  heard  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  and  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  through  the  concert  com- 
pany that   traveled  over  our  state.     I 
went  there  and  learned  that  which  en- 
abled  me    once    more    to    support    my 
family,  and  I  never  was  happier  in  ray 
life.     I  would  crawl  on  my  hands  and  I 
knees,    were    it    necessary,    to    say    a 
good  word  for  that  institution."     Such 
1       tl       above    was    within 
reach  of  the  staro  board  of  char- 
ities*, but  they  seemed  to  have  no  use 
for  it.  preferring  such  evidence  as  they 
could    obtain    from    a    few    ungrateful, 
selfish  individuals,  such  as  can  be  found 
in     nearly     every     public     institution, 
whether    for    seeing    or    blind    people, 
who,    chafing   under     wholesome     and 
Christian  restrictions,  curse  when  they 
ought   to  bless.     It   was  from   such   a 
source  as  this  that  the  state  board  of 
charities    received    the    testimony   that 
the  "'blind  have  to  go  hungry  in  order 
that  fat  salaries  may  be  paid  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the   institution."     This   state- 
ment  was  hurled   at   us  at  the  public 
hearing  in  a  most  undignified  and  of- 
fensive  manner.     It   was   not  original 
with   the   speaker,   but   being  prefaced 
with  the  words  "I  believe."  it  had  the 
force    and    appearance    of    originality.  I 
The    sympathy    and    support     of     the 
board  of  charities  have  been  in  a  very 
marked   manner  extended  toward   this 
unfortunate  Class  of  ung.-ateful   fault- 
finders. 

Whm   I  first  assumed  the  duties  of 
general      superintendent      I      was      re- 
dly       met       with        the       threat, 
from      some      of      those      who      were 
made      to      obey      wholesome      rules. 
"Well. I'll  go  to  the  state  board  of  chari- 
they'll    stand    by    me   every    time. 
They  haven't  any  use  for  this  old  insti- 
tution, anyway.''     Had  I  not  had  years 
of  experience   in    boarding  schools   he- 
hind   me,  such  an  influence  from   such 
a    source    would    have    completely    de- 
moralized all  system  and  discipline  and 
plunged  us  into  anarchy  and  ruin.     As 
it   was,  our  people  soon   became   con- 
vinced   that    the    superintendent    and 
not  the  state  board  of  charities  was  in 
authority;   still  it  was  painfully     evi- 
dent  that  this  board  was  acting  in   di- 
riolatlon  of  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law  that  created  it  and  defined 
its  duties,     instead   of  attempting   to 
i  in  and  strengthen  the  rightful  au- 
thority "i   the  officers  of  the  Institu- 
tion, t«  law  emphatically  and 
them    to   do,   they 
i  ontinually  weakened  and  under* 
I  that  authoi  Ity  and  h&\  e    sadly 
adds  I    to   the   burdens   already    hi 
■  rplexlng.    The  Btate  law  all  o 

quires    that    when    they    act    upon 

ids  to   them,   they  shall 
h  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion complaints  01  Iginated; 
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had   not  their   late  report  onened   the 
wounds  afresh   by  revealing  "as  it  did 
the   same   old    spirit   of   injustice    and 
misrepresentation.    Thev  state  that  at 
their    last    visit    to    the    institution    11 
Pupils   were  present   from    Conn. 
rind    iv.-o    from    Massachusetts 
hardly   imagine  a   more  outrageous  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  public  and  mini- 
mize our  work  than  this.     The  board  of 
waS  h,  possession,  or  .should 
been,  of  facts  such  as  the  public 
jwlgtto  expect  when  the  fepor? 

the  time  of  the  visit  referred  to 

,ioPnha  Pf1    bHn,],  Pe°P,e  at  thp  ESltt 
Hon.     Eleven   of  these   were  state   p„ 

Plla  and   to  were  not.    nf  these  latter 

three     were     from     Massachusetts      for 
whom   board  is  receive,!.   Massacl, 
making  no  provision  but  the  almshouse 
tor  her  adult  blind,  even   though   , he 
be   honored   graduates   of   her  famous 
i'erkins     institution.     The     rem  E 
sever,  are  from  Connecticut,  and    h  " 
mg.  through  the  liberality  of  the',  tate 
reived   the  practical   benefits To 
home  in   the  past,  are  now  among  o 
paid  officers  and  employes,  supporting  J 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  lav!!!; 
|  by  something  for  future  use.     The  con- 
dition  of  these  seven  alone,  more  than 
justifies,  even  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, the  expenditure  of  all  the  money 
|  the  state  has  thus  far  invested  in  our 
|  noble    enterprise.     Instead    of    16    offi- 
cers, instructors  and  attendants,  which 
\t.ie  report   evidently   expects  the   pub- 
lic   to    believe    are    employed    to    take 
j  en  re  of  13  blind  persons,  we  have  but! 
six    seeing    people    charged    with    the 
[care  and  instruction  of  the  blind.     Six 
.other   seeing   people   are   emplovrd    In 
the  printing  office,   kitchen   and"  laun- 
dry, where  sight  is  necessary,  making 
but  12  seeing  people   emplovrd   in   all 
our  departments. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  where  25 
to  30  blind  people  find  a  home  and 
employment,  there  must  be  quite  a 
number  of  seeing  people  to  do  what 
the  blind  cannot.  The  state  board  of 
charities  were  aware  of  all  these  facts 

put  they  saw  fit  to  suppress  them,  ami 
to  feed  the  public  upon  that  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  our  Inter. 

Our  industries,  as  usual,  were  passed 
over  lightly  in  the  report,  as  though 
they  were  too  trifling  ti  more 

than  a  mere  mention.     The  fa,-,  |8  tMa, 
we  are  a  Very  busy.  Industrious  people 
Since  we  opened  in  September  •  ,.  Qayfl 
made    more    than    600    dozen    brooms 
have  caned  more  than  250  chain 
mated  quite  a  large  numb.,    of   mat- 
tresses  and   kept  our   press, 
the   printing   office.     In    addition 
eial  of  our  pupils  have  givei 
tentlon    to    music     and      piano-tuning 
Ung  and  writing  Braille,  typewrit- 
ing and    various   kinds  Of  fancy    work 

Had    the    legislature    granted   ua    the 

modest  appropriation  for  which  wi 

el  last  year,  we  should  .,  able 

to    Introduce    some    other    brand  ■ 
industry    adapted    to    the    conditio 

the    blind. 

While    we    do    not    claim     to    be 

Pom  mistakes  in  management  or 
errors  of  Judgment,  >•  -  claim 

honesty  of  purpose  and  falthfulm 
ti"-  discharge  of  our  duties,  both  to  the 
■    of  Connecticut  and  to  the 
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an  interference  so  inimical  to  its  in- 
terests and  usefulness.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  present  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins institute,  Boston,  and  say  that  his 
views  have  my  most  heartfelt  approval 
and   endorsement. 

At  a  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Anagnos  said: 

"The    school    of    which    I    have    the 
privilege  to  he  the  director,  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  with  the  state   board 
of  charities.     It  has  long  ago  been  re- 
noved    from    its  jurisdiction   s»d   has 
been  placed  by  law  where  it  belongs, 
namelv.   under  the -supervision  of  the] 
state  board  of  education.     It  is  classed 
with  the  state  normal  school,  the  state 
art  school,  the  Massachusetts  agricul- 
tural  college   and   the  institutions  for 
the  deaf.     It  is  to  be   profoundly   re- 
gretted that  this  is  not  generally  the 
case   throughout     the     country,      and 
there   are   not   a  few   schools    for   the 
blind  which  are  still  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  and  exclusive  guardianship 
of  state  boards  of  charities.     They  are 
arbitrarilv   and   thoughtlessly   grouped 
with  the  penitentiaries,  the  reformato- 
ries   the  hospitals  for  lunatics  and  the 
various    receptacles    for   helpless    pau- 
pers    intemperate    vagrants,    depraved 
idlers,    weak-minded    tramps    and    the 
like     This  compulsory  federation  is  a. 
most   unnatural,    insistent   and    incon- 
gruous union.     It  is  vicious  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  pernicious  in  its  effects. 

"The  boards  of  charities  should   be 
restricted    within    the    limits    of    their 
legitimate  sphere.     They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exercise  a  supervisory  pow- 
er  over     educational     establishments. 
However  carefully     the     members     of 
these  bodies   may  be  selected,   a   large 
number  of  the   persons  who   compose 
them  are  not  qualified  either  by  train- 
ing or  by  taste,  or  by  experience,  to 
concern  themselves  with  other  matters 
than  those  which  are  eleemosynary  or 
corrective  in  their  character.     They  are 
verv  apt  to  misjudge  a  school,  to  mis- 
understand  its  mission,  to  undervalue 
its  work,  to  ignore  its  real  needs,  and 
to    use    the    per    capita    cost    for    the 
maintenance  of  its  pupils  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  its  management." 
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Dr.  W.  H.  MHburn,  the  blind  chaplain. 
of  lh<-  senate,  thinks  he  may  fairly  la-y 
<  lf.im  to  the  title  of  grandfather  of  the 
house,  fie  entered  the  service  of  that  body 
10  years  before  John  Sherman  oil  Ohio, 
and  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  who 
were  termed  fathers  of  the  house  Mr. 
Uilburn  was  first  elected  chaplain  of  con- 
gress in  1845,  being  then  a  resident  of  Il- 
linois and  hailir-g  from  the  congressional 
district  represented  by  Lincoln. 

TR" "^ 


The  Iy»'»  junu  »vu»- 
If  I  wrote  an  article  about  the  eye  and 
said  nothing  about  the  blind  spot,  which  is 
where  the  optic  nerve  comes  through  into 
he  retina,  about   1-10  of  an  inch  nearer 
he  nose  from  the  center,  I  suppose  my 
eaders  would  go  back  to  the  box  office  and 
lemand  their  money  back. 
Just   to   be  different  from  other  people, 
hough,  I  will  not  print  a  cross-mark  here 
and   dot   over  there   and  tell  you  how  to 
look  at   it  so  that  the  dot  will  disappear. 
I  could  make  a  big  round  spot  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  real 
ize  that  it  was  only  mortal  mind  and  had 
no  real  entity,  but  I  won't.    I  know  a  bet- 
ter scheme. 

Close  your  fists  with  your  thumbs  out- 
side and  held  against  each  other.  Extend 
your  arms.  Shut  your  left  eye  and  look 
fixedly  with  your  right  eye -at  your  left 
thumb.  Separate  your  hands  and  when 
they  are  about  six  inches  apart  the  right 
thumb  will  go  out  of  business  temporarily 
for  its  picture  will  fall  upon  the  blind  spot. 
Now  here's  the  curious  part  of  it. 
Though  men  have  tried  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periments on  themselves  for  unknown 
thousands  of  years,  this  phenomenon  was 
not  discovered  until  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  of  England.  The  blind  spot  leaves  mo 
hole  in  the  picture  of  the  outside  world, 
but,  there  being  no  stimulation  on  that 
*pot.  there  is  not  consciousness  of  a  lack, 
hut  a  lack  of  consciousness.— Ainslee's 
Magazine. 


Instead  of  begrudging  the  paltry  pit- 
thus   far   invested,   the   state   ofl    „  uADT|.nnft 
Connecticut  ought  to  be  proud  of  pos-      OUUrt,,  nAfiTFQjtfL. £T 

ig  the  pioneer  institution  for  adult  - 

blind,  and  she  should  see  to  it  that  this 

institution  is  no  longer  crippled  in  its 

Christian    work,    either    from    lack    of 

-^ary   funds  or  from  the  interfer- 

of  a  hostile  state  board  of  chari- 

CHARLES   H.   JONES, 

General  Superintendent. 
Hartford.  January  31,  1902. 
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The  Senate's  blind  chaplain.  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  IT.  Milburn,  Is  a  survival  of  Wash- 
ington before  the  war.  It  was  in  184£ 
that  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress. Representative  Abrar.am  Lin- 
coln of  Illinois  nominated  hiin.  That 
was  ten  years  before  John  Sherman 
and  Justin  S.  Monlil  took  their  seats 
In  the  House.  "In  those  days,"  says 
Dr.  Milburn.  "one  chaplain  offered  the 
prayer  at  the  opening  of  each  branch 
of  Congress,  and  the  only  way  this  could 
be  done  by  one  man  was  to  have  the 
lock  kepi  ten  minutes  slower 
A  vk. ■•■-••   --     Trar  tnan   D,,.   House  clock.     After   1   offered 

Mltor  1  niaMure  in  making  the  fol-  the    Invocation    in    th<-    House    a    page 
I  tak«  ur««.t  I  rr'rflnts    In  response  to  my  would   take  me  to  the  Senate  chamber, 
lowing  report  or  rec    i     .  ^vh  imilar  duty." 
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nine:  Blind  8ln„ 

About  twenty  years  ago  qi 
sation  was  made  In  Berlin 
concerts  given  by  a  choru 
singers  from  London,  unde 
tion  of  Dr.  Campbell,  wl 
blind.  Dr.  Campbell  wt-s  born  in 
America,  and  lost  his  eyesight  when  he 
was  three  years  old.  He  has  been  told 
that  he  had  no  gift  for  music,  but 
found  hard  work  made  a  musician  of 
him,  and  decided  that  others  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  In 
the  fifties  and  sixties  he  taught  music 
in  Boston.  Then  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  London  (1871),  where  he  founded  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind. 
There  are  5,000  blind  persons  in  Lon- 
don, and  40,000  in  England.  His  aim 
was  to  give  as  many  of  these  as  possi- 
ble a  chance  to  earn  their  own  living, 
as  teachers,  piano-tuners,  organists, 
etc.  The  pupils  are  of  both  sexes  and 
Most  of  them  became  self-supporting. 
The  expenses  are  covered  through  do- 
nations and  from  the  proceds  of  con- 
certs In  the  Crystal  Palace  and  else- 
where. Dr.  Campbell  also  takes  spe- 
cial pains  to  educate  their  ears  and 
their  sense  of  touch  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  the  result  is  that  his  pupils 
can  find  their  way  in  London  easily 
when  the  fog  blinds  those  who  ordi- 
narily can  see. 


Date 


MADE  TOTALLY  BUND. 


REPRESENTATIVE   HAYES  WANTS 
COMPENSATION    FOR     THOMAS 
G.    DIXON. 

Representative.  Hayes  has  filed  a 
petition  for  compensation  to  Thomas  G. 
D'xon  of  Lowell  for  injury  received  by 
him  in  the  Massachusetts  reformatory 
i  at  the  hands  of  a  fellow  prisoner,  by 
i  reason  of  which  Dixon  lias  since  become 
(totally   blind. 


op,  p.rom. 
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MOVING    PICTURES   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

K7HB1  ..entorr  if  is  often  a 

\  :ue  others  to  make  up  for 

.touch  and  hearing  are  often 
I  ins  has  been  utilized  by  a  Frenchman  in  the 
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a  of  a  device    resembling  the  toy  called   the  "zoe- 

the  precursor  of  the  cinematograph,  the  vita- 

machines  for  exhibiting  pictures  having  the 

.  «.     Only  in  this  case  the  pictures  are  replaced 

1  and  they  are  apprehended  not  by  the  eye, 

uch.     This  device  is  described  as  follows  by  M.  C. 

.iris,  January  ii).     He  say> 

cmatograph  for  the  blind  would  seem    in  the 
of  the  term,  to  be  a  cruel  irony.      .   .   Never- 
It  is  the   invention  of   a   young 
:  mbination  of  electrician  and  phi- 

ready  owe  an  ingenious  m.crophono- 
rful  simplicity,  altbo  destined  to  fur- 
n.ent  to  those  unfortunately  deprived  of  sight. 
,ught  that  it  would  be  P«  .veto  the 

,n  and   displacement  «-t  objects  by 
iph  in  which  images  in  relief  should  take  the 
sing  more  or  less  swiftly 
with   interest. 
rotit  for  their  intellectual  develop- 
wave  breaking  on  the  shore,  the 
,y.  the   tOSSing  Of   a  bough    in   the 

neral  method  for  the  education  of 

been  invented.     Besides  this, 

,,,ut  to  de  >led  us  to 

■ 

for  perception, 

•    i  pedal, 
itly  larger 

■  •ion. 
o 

■  h. 

■ 

mat   . 


"The  rapid  sue  the  same  object  in  different  positions 

of  motion  gives  the  blind  person  the  illusion  that  he  has  a  mov- 
ing object  under  his  fing 

"We  should  add  that  the  inventor  intends  to  give  to  every  one 
the  full  and  entire  Ii  constructing  this  ingenious  instru- 

ment on  his  ow  He  simply  wishes  the  applica- 

tion to  an  increasingly   larger  number  o  :  a  method  that 

rests  on  observation  .y  in  which  one  ,n  take  the 

place  of  another  that  is  totally  d  I,  and  on  the  possibility 

of  its  development  by  exercise  wh«  -  of  it  remain." 

We  are  not  told  by  M.  Marsillon  whether  the  illusion  produced 
by   this  relief-zoetrope  is  vivid,  but  one  essential  different 
tween  it  ami  the  ordinary  one  that  operates  by  vision  is  notice- 
able.     In  the  latter  an  illusion  would  not  be  produced  by  a  sim- 
ple succession  of  pictures  in  different  phases  of  motion,  pas 
before  an  aperture.     It  is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  se< 
momentarily  as  it  is  in  front  of  the  opening,  and  not  as  it  enters 
or  leaves  the   Held  of  vision.     This  is  effected  in  the  ordinary 
zoetrope   or   "magic    wheel"    by  causing   the   observer    to  look 
through  slits  in  a  moving  screen.     The  same  effect  is  produced 
in  the  magic-lantern  cinematograph  by  throwing  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  pictures  on  the    lluminated  screen.     If  these  were  seen 
moving  from  one  side  Jto  the  other,  the  illusion  would  be  de- 
stroyed.    As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  device  of  this  kind  in  the 
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arrangement  just  desefbed,  and  if  an  illusion  is  produced  its 
conditions  must  be  different  in  the  case  of  the  two  senses — touch 
and  sight. —  Translation  made  for  Thi   Literary  1  >i<  .  i  -  i  S 
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Somje  very  interesting  Facts  con- 
cerning the  Batavia  In- 
stitution. 
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in  which  they  live.  The  superintenu- 
ent  says  that  the  school  is  not  a  chari- 
table institution  and  he  insists  that  it; 
is  wrong-  to  class  it  as  such.  His  re- 
port on  the  work  done  in  the  various 
departments  is  exhaustive  and  he  pays 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  instructors  in  charge.  There  is  need 
of  an  additional  schoolroom  in  the  liter- 
ary department  and  the  purchase  of 
an  embossing  shorthand  machine  is 
recommended.  An  organ  is  also  needed. 
The  superintendent  considers  it  desir- 
able that  arrangements  be  made  with 
nearby  piano  manufacturers  that  pu- 
pils  may  have  factory  practice. 

The  superintendent  would  also  intro- 
duce a  new  profession,  massage,  which 
the  authorities  regard  as  an  excellent 
one  for  the  blind.  He  also  refers  to 
other  professions  the  blind  may  take  up. 

Another  part  of  the  report  call*  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  the  work  of  the 
school  represented  extensively  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  and  the  superin- 
tendent a>so  recomemnds  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  school  be  sent  to  the 
International  Congress  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Blind,  which  will  be 
held  In  Brussels  next  August.  The  su- 
perintendent concludes  his  report  with 
expressions  of  regret  that  the  state 
board  of  charities  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  asked  for  gen- 
eral maintenance  from  $42,062  to  $38.- 
000,  claiming  that  the  last-named 
amount  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the   school. 

In  the  departments  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Blount,  the  instructor  in  typewriting, 
recommends  that  typewriters  be  fur- 
nished to  all  graduates  of  the  depart-, 
ment  at  the  expense  of  the  county  In 
which  the  pupil's  home  is.  August 
Frkker,  the  teacher  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, has  organized  an  orchestra  | 
which  is  doing  excellent  work:  the 
physical  director,  the  Reverend  L.  J. 
Muehmore,  states  that  efficient  work 
cannot  be  done  in  his  department  until 
a  larger  salary  is  paid  the  director,  to 
allow  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work.  The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ellen  E. 
Humphrey,  calls  attention  to  the  great 
need  of  modern  equipment  in  the  culi- 
nary department.  The  annual  financial 
statement  shows  that  the  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  on  September  30,  1901, 
$38,374.83,  nnd  the  expenditures 
$38,269.4:",,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 

Although  the  new  factory  building  of 

Kirke  R.   Mathea  of  Buffalo,  who  is  to 

remove  his  plant  here,  will  not  be  built 

before  summer,   it   is   expected   that  he 

will  start  a  branch  here  within  a  short 

time,   as  he   is   unable  to   fill   his  orders 

and  will  run  both  in  Buffalo  and  here 

9    to    lease    the, 

tiger  building  as  an  auxiliary  £ac- 

He    Is    a    manufacturer   of    shell 

executive  committee  of  the  board 
W    York    I 

School  for  the  Blind  has  accepted  the 

resignation  of  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Humphrey 

of    Albany,    the    housekeeper    at       the 

1.     She  resigns  to  go  to  Bedford, 

Westchester    Countv.      where    she    has 

been    offi-rod   a   similar   position    in   the 

Reformatory  for  Women.  She 

will  be  succeeded  by  MrB.  M.  P.  Anim- 

i.iny.  who  f.»r  a  long  tim< 

'ron  ;:t   the  Genesee     County 

Almshouse. 
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A   Dear-Blind  Girl  Whose  Sense  i 
Lets  Her  Enjoy  Music. 

In  most  of  the  deaf-blind  the  sense 
of  scent  is  as  finely  devffl5f!e'd  as  in  the 
best  trained  bloodhounds  aud  hunting 
dogs.  And  in  most  of  the  blind  aud 
deaf-blind  the  touch  is  exceedingly 
keen.  Of  all  the  deaf-blind  of  whom 
there  is  any  record,  says  the  Chicago 
Trii.une.  the  sense  of  touch  is  most 
acute  in  Miss  Linnie  Hagnewood  of 
Iowa,  who  is  at  present,  as  a  ward  of 
the  state  of  Iowa,  receiving  her  edu- 
cation in  the  South.  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Miss  Haguewood  is  an  unusually 
bright  girl,  considering  that  almost 
nothing  was  done  for  her  in  the  way 
of  schooling  until  she  was  15.  She  is 
practical,  business-like  and  a  mechan- 
ical genius,  but  she  doesn't  like  his- 
tory. 

She  loves  music.  She  has  a  large 
music  box  and  she  can  not  only  dis- 
tinguish every  tune  it  plays,  but  can 
distinguish  these  samo  tunes  wlion 
plaved  on  tho  piano,  all  by  her  won- 
derfully acute  sense  of  touch. 

Her  favorite  way  of  "listening"     to 
i     r  niusic  box  is  to  put  it  on  the  floor, 
then  fie  down  beside  it,  put  her  hand 
on  it  nnd    start    it    grinding    out    its 
sweet  music.     The  sound  vibrations  as  ' 
thov  strike  the  sides    of    the    box    are  i 
received  so    distinctly    nnd    discrimi-  I 
ua'ely  by  her  hand  that  she  can  recog- 
ni/.o  the  cliange  of  the  tunes. 

When  conducted  to  a  piano  upon 
which  the  tunes  her  niusic  box  plays 
are  repeated  Miss  Haguewood  puts 
Iter  band  on  tho  back  of  the  piano  and 
thus  is  able  to  tell  tho  music  that  is 
being  played  as  well  as  a  hearing  per- 
son. She  can  toll  the  niusic  of  an  or- 
gan, if  she  is  familiar  with  what  is 
being  plaved,  by  leaning  her  head 
againat  tho  pipes. 

So  far  as  is  known  sho  is  tho  only 
^>ue  in  the  world  who  can  do  this. 


NEARLY  BLIND. 


Rev.  Jean  B.  Parent  Stricken 
With  Partial  Blindness— To  Have 
an  Assistant. 

Rev.  Oliver  Boucher,  who  for  the  past 
week'dr  two  has  been  assisting  Rev. 
Jean  B.  Parent  in  celebrating  masses  at 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  Church,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  priests  of 
this  diocese.  He  was  at  one  time  sta- 
tioned in  Lawrence,  where  he  erected  a 
large  church,  and  later  in  Haverhdl. 
where  he  succeeded  in  raising  funds  for 
the  building  of  a  church  in  the  French 
convent  there.  Owing  to  a  severe  ill- 
ness he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  pas- 
torate in  Haverhill  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  assisting  various  priests  in  this  dio- 

Rev  Jean  B.  Parent  was  recently 
stricken  with  partial  blindness  and  is 
now  under  the  care  of  a  Boston  eye  spe- 
cialist. He  is  unable  to  read  mass  and 
the  optician  has  advised  him  to  rest  his 
eyes  for  at  least  six  months.  Father 
Parent  was  received  by  the  Archbishop 
in  Boston  to-day  and  the  matter  of  an 
assistant  at  the  Lynn  church  was  talked 
over  The  result  of  the  interview  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  Fr. 
Boucher  will  be  assigned  as  assistant 
at  least  during  the  services  of  the 
Lenten  season.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  vears  of  his  pastorate  in  Lynn  Fr. 
Parent  had  the  services  of  a  regular  as- 
sistant but  since  that  time  the  entire 
work  of  the  parish  and  church  has  de- 
volved upon  him.  He  is  in  good  health 
physically  and  expects  with  proper  treat- 
ment and  care,  to  repair  fee  injury  done 
to  his  eye5.  '"V.    .-**^' 





A  Little  Man  and  a  Blind  Man. 

W      Sheets,    who    has    announced 
elf    a3    a    candidate    for    Republican 
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!,;„!  hta  Work  was  commended  by  the  of 
flclals  of  the  city  committee. 
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NY    WEa  RE   LIGHTENED 

KV     A     LIBRAE?     FOR    THi^lR 
\I.    MEEDS. 

ter  fourteen  years  of  enforced  Idleness  without. 
source  with  which  to  while  the  weary  hours  a 
woman  of  ninety  is  now  passing  happy  days 
ling  with  her  fingers  the  pages  of  her  Bible, 
another  part  of  the  city  a  man  of  sixty,   who 
his  alght  a  few  years  ago.  is  devouring  eagerly 
books    which    are    brought    to    him    from    the 
ry   for  the  blind.     The   man  had  been  a  corn- 
tor,  and  his  fingers  were  callous  with  the  work 
ypesettlng.    As  soon  as  he  learned  that  it  might 
osslble  for  him  to  learn  to  read  he  was  anxious 
o  so.  but  his  fingers  were  so  hardened  that  he 
d  hardly  feel  the  raised  characters.  By  patience, 
he    finally    was    able    to    read    with    his 
b.    This,  of  course,    was  slow,   and   by   the  ad- 
of  his  teacher.  Mrs.  C.  Frances  Kellock.  he  bc- 
a  course  of  treatment  for  the  middle  finger  of 
right  hand,  and  tepid  water,  castlle  soap,  pumice 
e  and  oil,  patiently  applied  day  after  clay,  have 
ored  the  member  to  ;  vensltlveness. 

aged   woman    with    a   basket    of   strings    and 

ons  and  her  Bible  open  before  her  is  a  familiar 

in  the  shopping  district  of  Fourtomth-st. 

sat   there    many   years   before   she   learned    to 

After  she  acquired   the  accomplishment  her 

or  gave   her  the   big   book   which   is    her  daily 

panion. 

humble  home  on  the  lower  East  Side  a 
d  youth  and  an  aged  grandfather,  both  Hebrews 
strangers  In  this  country,  are  whiling  time 
would  otherwise  be  tedious  with  a  comparative 
y  of  the  English  and  thr  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
11©  the  boy  slowly  traces  his  finger  over  the  un- 
lllar  English  words  the  old  man  reads  the  cor- 
ondlng   passage    in    Hebrew.     At    present   they 


alike  receive  Instruction  and  books  free  of  any  ex- 
pense to  themselves.  Mrs.  Kellock  Is  always  glad 
to  learn  of  blind  people  who  wish  instruction  or 
books.  Eight  women  and  two  men  in  the  alms- 
house on  Blackwell's  Island  have  learned  to  read 
raised  type  as  a  result  of  her  weekly  visits,  and 
books  are  taken  to  them  regularly. 

The  work  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  started 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Ferry  and  published  in 
The  Tribune  of  November  12,  1894.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: ( 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Information  I 
have  received  from  an  article  In  your  Sunday  edi- 

of  The  Tribune,  which  gave  a  description  of 
the  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  located 
at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  Brooklvn.  The 
Information  is  a  godsend  to  me,  and  I  assure  you 
I  shall  lose  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  the  use  of 
these  books.    I  learned  the  New-York  point  .«-- 

:  two  years  since,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found 
there  was  no  library  for  the  blind  in  this  city,  and 
no  books  were  to  be  had  except  by  buying  them  at 
from  $3  to  14  CO  a  volume.  As  blind  persons  as  a 
rule  are  not  blessed  with  an  overabundance  of  this 
world's  goods,  books  at  this  price  are  a  luxury  few 

rford  to  Indulge  In.  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  in 
this  city  of  New- York— one  of  the  largest  In  the 
world— there  is  no  free  circulating  library  for  the 
blind,  with  books,  religious  and  secular,  printed  in  i 
line  letters  and  New-York  point,  for  free  use  by  all 
the  worthy  blind?  But  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  information,  and  very  many  of  our 
charitable  citizens  would  onlv  be  too  glad'  to  con- 
tribute to  this  object  if  the  facts  In  the  case  were 
brought  to  their  knowledge.  Who  will  help  to 
start  a  fund  by  being  one  of  fifty  to  subscribe  $10 
each  for  this  worthy  object,  which  will  help  to 
lighten  the  pathway  through  life  of  these  people 
who  are  In  darkness?  MORE  LIGHT 

New- York,  Nov.  12.  1894. 

So  prompt  and  generous  were  the  replies  to  the 
letter  that  In  the  following  March  the  library  was 
established  with  sixty  books  for  the  blind  and  a 
nucleus  fund  of  about  $500.  It  was  incorporated 
the  ensuing  June.  Quarters,  free  of  rent,  were  of- 
fered by  Trinity  Corporation  in  the  parish  house 
of  St.  Agnes's  Chapel,  and  have  been  occupied  ever 
since.  As  soon  as  the  new  building  of  the  Public 
Library  Is  completed,  the  library  will  move  into 
permanent  rooms,  which  are  to  be  fitted  for  It 
there,  and  will  become  a  part  of  that  institution. 
With  1.546  books  and  412  pieces  of  music,  the  library 
is  now  said  to  be  the  largest  free  circulating  li- 
brary for  the  blind  in  this  country.  Besides  a 
blind  department  in  the  Public  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Blind  Pavilion  in  the  Congressional 


Library,  of  Washington,  there  are  libraries  for 
reading  the  Book  of  Numbers.  The  persons  the  blind  in  eight  other  cities  of  the  Union,  and  all 
tloned    and    sixty   others   owo    their    ability    to    have  been  organized  since  the  establishment  of  the 

raised  type  to  the  efforts  of  a  man.  blind  like  New-York  enterprise, 
nselves,  Richard  Randall  Ferry,  president  and  Between  250  and  260  men,  women  and  children  are 
id*r  of  the  New-York  Free  circulating  Library  taking  books  from  the  library  in  this  city  at  the 
the  Blind,  at  No.  121  West  Nlnety-flrst-st.  All  present  time,  and  their  number  Is  fast  outgrow  inn 
t  received  instruction  from  Mrs.  C.  Frances  the  limitations  of  its  resources.  Especially  is  more 
lock,  visitor  of  the  library.  light    i  id  humorous  reading  needed,  for,  while  the 

SEVERAL    SYSTEMS    USED.  caU   for  standard   books  Is  large,   sightless  persons 

large  proportion   of   the   people  who  lose  thelx  a*"e"  "  °!j\e™  ^f  ,?"*?  *?*  e,ltertalnme"t. 

S5  Urge  volumes  ^  fl"S  e'eVen 

Most  of  the  patrons  of  the  library  prefer  to  call 
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e  passed  the  age  limit  of  the  Blind  Institute 
the  library  can  be  of  no  benefit  until  they 
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of  Dr.  Campbell  at  a  rough  and   i 
hotel    in   the     back  v. 
Two  girls  were  at  the  dinner  table  with 
the  doctor,  and  one  of  them   \ 
ingly  sympathetic.   "Does    it 
difference  to  you  when   you 
asked.     "Why.   yes;    I   know   when 
food's   good  just   as   well   as   you 

'or.      "And 
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It  Is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  blind! 
world  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  but) 
nothing  coulcl  be  more  untrue.  There  is 
not,  it  is  the  veriest  truth  to  say,  a 
more  intensely  investing  man  among 
the  six  millions  of  London  than  Dr. 
Campbell,  whose  stories  of  the  world 
as  he  has  found  it  would  entertain  the 
most  exacting  audience.  He  has  seen 
the  world  as  few  of  us  have  se?n  it, 
and  of  his  own  contribution  to  human 
happiness  and  progress  we  may  Judge 
by  a  story  of  a  famous  man  who  is 
now  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  world,  to  whose  house  Dr. 
Campbell  yearly  took  a  number  of  his 
pupils.  "Why  on  earth  do  you  always 
bring  your  best  pupils  here?"  the  mil- 
lionaire exclaimed  one  day.  "The  y«ung 
boy  who  played,  for  example,  is  quite  i 
a  gentleman."  It  was  the  greatest  com-  { 
pliment,  says  Dr.   Campbell,     that     he  I 

•  ever  received;  the  boy  "was  rescued 
from  a  workhouse.  The  millionaire  wa  -; 
skeptical,  but  the  blind  workhouse  boy 
is  today  an  organist,  and  he  owes  his 
position  to  the  famous  man  who  ona 
day  mistook  him  for  a    born    "gent  e- 

,  man." — tit.  James  Gazette,  October  10. 




REV     FR    J  KAN     B.     PARENT. 


Miss   jt^utffrenie    tessier,  a  blind  soprano 
of  Albany,  is  endowed  with  a.  swr« 
in   compensation   for  the   affliction   of   no 
eight.  She  pans  her  way  into  the  heartsi 
tie  audience  with  vim  and  melody  Ir- 
resistible, in  a  beautiful  church  sele 
"Gratlas    agimus     Tib;  "      of     Guglielmi 
This   was   Bung  by   her   in   response   to  a 
request  Bent  to  her  from   Worcester.  Th< 
music    is    Inspiring    of    itself    and      Mis-.: 
sier  sings  it  excellently.  The  first  part 
if  ihe   program   ended  with  a  pretty   dust 
"Justus    ut    palma    florebit,"    by    Messrs. 

Dufault  and  Harpin,  and  a  chorus,  "Boce 
SaThed°second  part  of  the  program  was 
WTVorus^A  Effir%e*  ££g 


Fr  Oliver  Boucher  of  Haverhill  has 
been  appointed  assistant  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  has  been  in  this  city  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  will  now  remain  prob- 
ably permanently. 

Great  svmpathy  is  expressed  for  Fr 
Parent  in  his  affliction.  He  has  many 
friends  outside  the  members  of  his 
parish.  He  came  to  this  city  20  years 
ago  and  has  worked  zealously  for  the 
benefit  of  his  congregation  of  French 
Catholh  s.  ,- 




IiYNN    PRIEST     STfllCKEX     BLI\D,  , 
Lynn,    Feb.    11.— Rev.    Fr.    T.    B.    Parent, 


part  by  Missuuuwx*        ^  Feb_   u.-RevrTr.    J.    B.    Pare** 

rent    who  succeeded  finely  with  nei i-ai   -pagtor     of     at.     jc»n      Baptiste     r 
H^ere  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Fournier,  made  n«|^fcurch    of    this    c,ty     hagj    been    sl..i(.ken 

entry    and    like    the    P^«om-   »£  f  blind,  and  fears  are  expressed  that  h 

extended  warm  welcome    ..mi..   never  recover  his  eyesight.     Eminent  spe- 
Fourini-  ■,;l,™\    wi^    i™,  t„.  eialjets  have  been  secured 

••fineen  of  Sheba.      Gounod.       Bor  an  to 

he  sang   "One  spring   morning,"    a    ^Gt-flQfa   (Mf0   NBVTS 
i^^^ired    peasant   ,?ng  .       K\NC?G*     M»l    r> 


poh. 


Dufault" sang    "Cuius   animam."    of 

at    his  second   scheduled   appear 

and   though   warmly   applauded   did 

not   respond    with  an    encore,   as  he   was 

to   take'  nart    In    a   quartel    selection    im- 

.fterward    with   Mrs.    Rondeau,   - 
I    L>r.   Harpin.     They  san.tr 
r,l    F"aure,    with  E.nglish 

.!   the  audience  with  evangelist,  and   singer,   will   preach   at 
ust  which  the  rfW  Methodist  meeting  house  next 

,  "1K. ,: h"  ,'w.  — -, 


Rev.    Norman    La    Marsh    the    Viii^u 


«r 


choir  and 
the    two    final    num- 

■ 

l-r. 

Wt1,,,,,nany 
nt.rtain- 

;ill. 


AJUKtbb.     UUPBURO  ...5. 

Cuppinhb  f^cll  ESTER  IF  • 


TOTALLY  BLIND. 


^v 


BECOMING  BLIND. 


Rev  Fr  Jean  B.  Parent  of  Lynn  Has 
Almost  Sntire.y  Lost  the  Use  of 
His  Eyes. 

ken 

ohm  ,    he 

ami 

,,y    blln.l 
n   Berured 


Terrible     A.ffliction      Overtakes 
Mrs.  Kinlolph  Kuhn. 

Mrn    Rudolph  Kuhn,  who  wa«    recently 

BTged    from     the  Elliot  hospital  has 

•  me   totally       blind.        Whether       this 

affliction  ,r  n°t  is    as 

yet  unknown.  ___________ 


FOUND  HIS  CHILDREN'. 


Blind  Old  ManRescued  from  an 
Infirmary. 

n    -peb  9  _(Special.)-Bnnd 

poorhouse  when  he  was  ™*fJ°Q™ 
family  through  the  good  offices  of  a 
tamny  ".,,.         Freeman  came  to 

newspaper.  ™}n^£IZ{™A  26  years 
this  country  ^  J-Jt The  lived 
ago,  settling  in  Crestlme,  w. *^  d  tQ 
for  ^veral  years  a^ _  t hen  ie     ^  ^Q 

Gallon.  After  J"  ™g  ™in~  the  father 
years  his  wife  died  |ej£in« <  on 

Ind  five  children  The  tom  y_ch 
scattered,  the  J^S^shifted  for 
of  work,  the  oiuei  ^  vounKer  were 
themselves  and  £e  younge  news- 
adopted..  Severa  1   wee ks   aj p  . 

.paper  P^jSeSng  to  find 
father,    who   was    enae  an  had 

Ws  children      lhe  o       «,  tQ  g0  t 

become  blind  ana  ™*  A   son   and  I 

the   Cuyahoga   in^™yVhe  notice  and 
daughter  at  Dayton  saw  the  n      ^^ , 
went  at  once  to     br rig     1  left 

home.    Richard  of  this  couw  ^ 

at  once  *£  &£****  %**L  to   Dayton 
but  he  had   alreaoy   s  mem- 

SSTdf ttl e  family  were  united   after 
int^j^^arter  of t a  century.    _  ^  ^^ 

From 

Address - /■ 


Date I 


fan 


<'  Heating  his  blind  wife  was  charged 
against  Theodore  Fisher,  a  sawmaker, 
43  years  old,  of  10  Union  avenue,  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  the  Lee  Avenus  Police 
!  Court,    before   Magistrate   Higginboth- 
Inni  yesterday.     "You  are  a  miserable 
i  fellow,"    said    Magistrate    Higginboth- 
j  am,  "and  I  would  like — not  in  my  offi- 
cial capacity  as  a  magistrate,  but  as 
an  individual  citizen — to  take  you  out- 
side  and  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of 
1  your  life."        -— --^ 


;gU»Wft 


fEB-l-Vtt« 


LOS  ANGELES. 

E.   T.   Slight,   a  blindnian,   has  been 
declared    incompetent" ^0    manage    his 
affairs  because  of  his  faith  In  spiritual- 
istic mediums  and  the  court     has     ap- 
pointed a  guardian  for  him.  The  guard- 
■  in   will  begin  legal  proceedings  to  re- 
eo-ver    huge     sums     of     money     which 
Slight   paid   to  mediums  for  readings. 
iter    three    years     of     litigation,     a 
promise  has  been  effected  between 
ity  and  the  waterworks  company 
and    the  water  service  has  been     trans- 
I    to  municipal  control.     The  city 
issued    water  bonds  and  from  the  pro- 
turned   over  to  the  Los  Angeles 
•  ity  Water  Company' $2,000,000  In  cash. 


, .  \ 


HUSBAND'S  GRAV 


I 


fe.    Curtis    Asks   That    Her    Ashes    Be 
Scattered  Afcer  Her  Body  Has  Been 
Cremated — Pubix  Bequests. 


Hills  Cre- 
of     Lewis 


BEQUESTS  IN  THE  WILL 


next   of    kin    In 

I   that   "Mrs. 
officiate  jxi 

-arh  to 

■ 


e  Ohio  Chronicle. 


Ind   Ba* 

iry. 

•  i.i    N.    Hair,    she 

- 1  tr   that 

the 

ital.    th.-    M  -   tt3 

Hv 

II.  me  i  ol- 

women  -.  Ue 

institutions  are     also 
ary    legrat. 

ii    named   as  executrix. 

Tho   «m   iS  dated  Jan.   22   of  the   pres- 
ent year. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET 


Thursday.   February   13.  1902. 


For  the  Home. 

2  00 
W*.  II    i 


FEBRUARY  15,  L902. 

Chi  i:i  h  Ohgam  Playiku  fob  thk  Blind,  j 
i;v  I)   I).  Wood  op    Philadelphia. 

.Mr.  Wood  is  8  distinguished  r:rganist 
of  the  Quuki  i  city,  and  Mind  from  ubuut 
four  years  of  age.  For  many  years  lie 
has  been  director  of  instruction  in  music 
at  tin-  school  for  the  blind  at  Phil  i 
delphia.  By  request  lie  prepared  a  paper 
on  the  above  Bubject  to  he  read  .it  the 
sixth  session  of  t  be  society  of  blind 
people  in  tin  West  last  Bummer.  His 
tine  work  is  the  initial  paper  M  the    /> 


A   Present  for  Helen  Keller. 

Hem    for  January,    sod     is    f<  llowcd    by 

tbn  e  others  al  so  read     before    the    same 

t   her       body,  all  of  interest  and  will  tend  to  de 

velop  some  discussion  of  t be  question  of  a 

uuifurm  characlei  for  tin   printing  for  the 

I.      I  quote  from  Mr    W  ood's    paper 

rib  n  ol    1  ,,l,  tc, 

in-  i  u     i 

"  *"1,    ""•   •""•    "'"     "■    I'"" 

ibject    in     relation     t" 
tailal.ility  •  •(  .1-  m  playing  for    the 

been  often  .tyled   •  1 1„ 
ii       K "  u   id    Ii    iruu.i  i  ■  ind     *hi  n    we 

is  reaoun  es,  the  nuiu 
"i<  u  of  .ii.  ei,  in  which   .'    Ii 
.I    tone  in 
"   I' ' :  '"  '"  >'■  qualin  mi. I  Intensity,  the 
.  i     u- 
m  <i  il,.  mdeui 

rib  led  fun 

i 
.. -.1    Id 


owes  ii>  origin,  not  to  the  happy  thought 
^r  ingenuity  of  any  one  individual,    but 

i  to    th.  se    siu  pi  stive    att<  n 
many  inventive  minds,  a  long  and    grad 
•ml  development    from    very    Bmall    and 
i  rude   beginnings. 

Mr.  Wood    then  .lis,  us-i>  the     pr< 
•  I    the    buirdiog    of    organs    from    the 

■  in. I. st  beginnings  to  the  perfection  it 
i  in  attained,  not  in  detail,  of  course,  bui 
i     *  very  i  ursoiy     way     ami     then     uives 

-'  If  i"  Ihe  treatment  of  the  kin. is  of 
music  thai  should  be  rendered  oa  the 
i»rgan,  on  which  Bubject  he  is  very  broad 
and  conservative.  He  also  compares  the 
touch  as  applied  to  the  organ  and  piano, 
and  incidentally  gives  many  valuable 
hints  .iml  use  full  information  to  the 
student,  as  he  is  so  abundantly  able  to 
>l"  from  his  long  rxperie&ce  as  a  ti  a<  b<  r 
and  choir  master  in  one  of  the  large 
church*  s  ,,|  his  i  ity.  I  quote  him  ugaiu  us 
follows 

'•The  post  0J  organist  an  I  ch  ir  rn  i 
that  can  well  be  8 1  led  hv  the  Mind 
nius:,  ian.  i„  ,„;,,IV  nf  our  prominent 
churchi  s  such  positions  are  now  occupied 
by  gi  id  tin  tea  of  our  institutions,  who  be- 
sides giving  entire  satisfaction  t  i  their 
<ni|li  vers,  reflect  ureal  credit  on  tin  m- 
selves,  and  on  the  schools  where  they 
weie  educated." 

"My  Bimple  advice    is  this;   -Prosecute 

your    .studies     will,       /eal     and      palienee. 

Always  be  prepared  to  M-iZt.  an  op- 
portunity, w  hen  it  presents  itself.  Labor 
in  your  art  lor  your  art's  sake;  no  other 
motive,  however  worthy,  is  oullicient  to 
insure  -  icci  --  Be  not  content  m  ith 
mediocrity  I  If  you  would  Bncceed,  you 
"|,,st  ex<  el.  Btrive,  and  strive  again, 
""HI  at  lasl  the  world  shall  yield  you  a 
recognition  as  broad  a-  it  is  We||  earned 
Somewhere  else  in  the    excellent  paper 

N!r     XV I  >a\s:       -I  a,,,     ,„,     |„.|„.v, .,.     ,„ 

special  occupations    foi    the  blind  ;  these 

are.  and  always  M  ill  l.e  as  Various  in 
the  lal.  nls  and  c.ipi,  ,11,  g  ,,|  the  prisons 
Ihi-insi  vi  s  p  „.,-,.  j,  ,,  ,t  ,  ciijnjj  m|| 
"'•'•'I  by  Hi-  in  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  i  H  it|,  B,Kht. 
,li:i1  |x  not  equally  w  ii  hi  n  the  reach  ..i 
'''"  ,eM  '"' '  provided    al 

wa\s  th  n  he  p ei     i    reasonabl 

mouni  "f       abi  ii  y,     i  id    the    i.-,|  n-ii,. 
strength  of  pm  pose  to  master    n  " 

' ,|"  might  Hunk  il.  ,i    the  laai    dictum 
inigbl  have  bi  en  loniew  hat  .pialiii.  .1 ,  bul 

iik.  n  m  iih   what    Mi      W I    ,  \  idently 

in.  an)  ii  to  in.  an,  it  would  go    n  Ith     any 

one   who   knows   wluil    b«     has      done      and 

*  hat  uthera  have  do,,,.    *  hi,  h    -, ,  ni    s,. 

improbable   In   |h,.   |Hy  man.    bill   so    »||||plt) 

to  '  ii>  on,  m  h,,  has  ;.i,.k,  ii  the 

next    p.p.  r  m  the   /'r,.f>:,", 
what  I  f  "Dormil  ,,,", 

■  paieM  h  nli  the  pi  in  ol    h.  paraiing 

""■  puplh  | hi  ni  lingll    lo.uns 

|Ui  -t  Ion  ol  .  \p.  .in  h.  \    ii,,.    nut  hoi 
l  very  i i kely  t o  u , , 

!l  'l"1  •nil      ipi,  s| 

I"    "ad-  -..  til    VI  rj   louu  I  n   iao0l  wh)   tin 

-limit.. i  \    in,  |  hi  d  m 

a  Ith  n  al  advanl 

nothini  ,ii  trj   iapecl  ol  tin 


VI 


\ 


*v 


The  two  papers  which  occupy  the    rest 
I  of  the  number  deal  with  the  question    of 
printing  and  ihe  desirableness  of   a    uni 
|  form  system  of   notation       It     would     be 
i  difficult  to  exaggerate  t fie  importance    of 
i  this  matters,  and  it  is    doped  that    senti- 
mei.t    will     gravitate     to    some    common 
ground  on  which  the  schools    can     unite, 
and  thus  simplify  and  economize  time  and  I 
money,  and  greatly  multiply  to  the  blind 
the  advantages  secured  to  tliem     by    tlie  ! 
liberality  of  the    public. 
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THE    WELLSPRING 


THE  PRIZE  STORY 

By    MARCARET    HOLBROOK    SMITH 


VIRGINIA  had  been  reading  to  her 
grandmother.  This  was  no  new 
state  of  affairs,  for  Mrs.  Gray  for 
years  had  been  totally  blind.  This  read- 
ing aloud  was  a  labor  of  love  for  her 
grandchild,  and  each  week  they  enjoyed 
together  their  favorite  papers. 

That  day  she  had  searched  them  care- 
fully to  satisfy  grandmother's  eager  in- 
terest. As  she  was  about  to  lay  them 
aside,  her  eyes  rested  on  an  item   which 


she  had  omitted.  It 
read  it  to  herself, 
then  speaking  aloud, 
"Do  you  know?  I've 
just  discovered — how 
fine —  Oh,  do  you 
suppose-' — 

"Why,  dear,"  came 
in  her  listener's  gen- 
tle voice.  "you're 
somewhat  incoherent. 
Perhaps  I  shall  agree 
with  you.  but  what  is 
it?     Dd  explain.'' 

Virginia  laughi  d. 
"Of  course,  how  dull 
I  am!  Do  listen." 
The  paragraph  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  pa- 
per was  offering  three 
prizes  for  original 
stories,  with  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 
Each  must  contain 
not  less  than  one 
thousand,  nor  more 
than  two  thousand 
word-,  must  be 
to  adults:  must  t<  a<  h 
tome     religion 

m  oral    lesson :    and 

must  be  sent  in  b 
iber  tli  i  r  t 
"Now,  what  do  you 

think  of  that?  I'm 
going  to  try  for  the 
prize,       my )(  li  I  'in 

brilliant  writer, 

I 

I've  had   -'.no    | 

and   I'll  do  my 

It's    now     the 
first    week    in    I  >■ 
ber.      and       I'll      have 
plenty    of    time       But 


She 


III      'AMI 


oli.  what  can  1  hnd  tor  a  subject.'' 
You  must  help  me,  dearest  grandmother. 
A  topic  that  will  teach  a  moral  lesson — 
what  would  you  suggest?" 

Mrs.  Gray  laid  aside  her  knitting.  Her 
hands  were  folded  in  her  lap;  her  white 
hair  was  rolled  back  in  its  dainty  puffs; 
on  her  face  rested  an  expression  of  sweet, 
unbroken  serenity. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  dearie;  you  must 
let  me  think.  Suppose  you  leave  the 
question  for  a  bit.  I  used  to  write  once, 
myself,  long  ago."  She  smiled  at  the 
reminiscence.  "Run  away,  now,  child, 
but  come  back  soon,  and  then,  perhaps, 
our  two  heads,  your  young  one  and  my 
old  one,  may  produce  some  tale  that  is 
worthy  of  this  good  journal." 

That  their  search  was  not  fruitless,  was 
evident  in  the  days  that  followed.  Every 
morning,  even  during  the  busy  times  that 
precede  the  Christmas  season,  Virginia 
went  to  the  quiet  room  and  together  they 
worked.  The  theme  of  the  story  was 
Self-control, — grandmother's  choice, — and 
the  keynote  a  verse  from  Proverbs. 

"I'm  glad  it's  easy  to  preach,  even  if 
it's  not  to  practice.  I  wonder  why  you 
suggested  that  topic;  was  it  because  I'm 
so  quick-tempered,  myself?"  asked  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  Mrs.  Gray  only  smiled,  saying,  "  'If 
the  cap  fits,  put  it  on'  was  the  saying 
when  I  was  young.  No,  my  dear,  I  chose 
it  only  because  the  longer  I  live,  the  more 
I  realize  the  need  of  this  virtue." 

Thus  they  labored.  The  hours  length- 
ened into  days,  the  days  into  weeks,  and 

finally  their  task  was  finished.  But  so 
long  had  they  lingered  over  it,  that  the 
day  of  its  completion  was  the  thirtieth  of 
December. 

"We'll  send  it  by  a  special  messenger, 
grandmother,  or,  better  still,  I'll  ask  Ned 
to  leave  it  himself  after  supper  at  the  pub- 
lisher's office.  Then  we'll  be  sur^  of  its 
'safe  delivery."  Virginia  patted  t.  u  fresh 
sheets  as  they  lay  on  her  lap  readj  for 
their  cover.  "Oh,  I'm  afraid  I  shal'  Imc 
nd  out  for  large  envelopes,  for  there 
arc  none  in  my  portfolio.  No,  I'll  go 
for  them,  myself.  I  just  have  time  be- 
fore tea.  You'll  not  mind  being  alone? 
You'll  not  miss  me,  grandmother, 
dear?"  She  stooped  to  kiss  the  beauti- 
ful face. 

"Miss  you?  Why,  yes,  of  course  ,  shall 
miss  you,  dear  girl,"  replied  her  grand- 
mother. "Hut  I  am  always  happy  it  I  am 
busy.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  Is  there 
no  repairing,  no  mending?  You  know  I 
can  sew  even  if  I  cannot  write." 

"Nothing,  you  fairy  godmother."  Vir- 
ginia began.  Then,  as  she  saw  the  old 
lady  s  look  of  disappointment,  "Yes,  there 
is;  won't  you  make  some  more  lamp- 
lighters? The  last  you  made  are  quite 
gone,  and  lather  likes  them,  you  know  " 
With  a  laugh,  she  added,  "I'll  tell  you 
what  we'll  do.  You  shall  have  our  orig- 
inal manuscript  for  them.  How  grand 
that  sounds.  The  paper  I  have  been 
usin-  these  past  weeks  is  just  the  thing, 
thin  and  strong.  Then,  if  our  last  copj 
should  not  be  published,  and  so  fail  to 
shed  its  lighf  in  the  world,  our  first 
Ul"  ""'  prove  as  useless,  for  at  least  it 
will  shed  some  light  in  our  house!  How 
IS  that    lor  a  pun?" 

Speaking  thus  she  tripped  away  and 
presently  returned,  bringing  numerous 
pages  which  she  deposited  on  the  floor 
near  the  big  chair.  "I  [ere  they  are  \  ou 
1111  gather  them  up  as  you  need  them. 
I'm  putting  our  new  manuscript  on  the 
tabl<    where  il    will   be  quite   safe.     Now, 

I  by.      I'll  not   be  long.      You  want   the 

window    open,    you    say?     Well,    then,— 


bit     It   is  chilly,  this   after- 

hen  she  returned.     Mrs. 

.    was   quiet,    for   its   occupant 

The     fire     burned     on     the 

and  the  glow  from  the  names  cast 

S  mething 

r  the  room,  and  Virginia. 

came    in    and    saw    many    papers 

■  Men 

start.    I  g      Who  had  dared 

Idle    with    her    property?     All    the 

the     table     had     fallen!     She 

I    t.i    pick    them    up    and    arrange 

in    <>rder.     But    where    were 

..11  of 

F<  >r   a   second   she 

I.       Then    she    cast    one 

That  glance  revealed  the  truth.     A  terri- 
ble mistake  had  been  made,   for  there  on 
-    knee    lay    a    heap    of    white 
evenly  measured  and  cut.  while  by 
:   a   huge  pile   of   the   de- 
sired  lamplighters.        But.   alas,   she   had 
ie    old    manuscript !     Almost 
all   had   been  made   from   the   fresh  copy, 
the  precious  one  just  finished! 
For    hill    five    min-     breeze       danced       in 
.  irg.nia  sat  mo-     through   the   open 
window,    darted   over 
in  the  direction  of  the 


^> 


V 


r.    staring    into    the 


fire.     Her   eyes  table     played    havoc 

ched;    her    throat  with  the  flowers,  and 

hoked:     her     hands  then  d  e  s  c  e  n  d  ,  n  g 

k-ere  clinched      That  whisked  and  whirled 

he  best  work  she  had  *«   PaPers-    old   on« 

ver  done  should  be  and  **»  oneS-  about 

,ed  in  this  fash-  on  the  floor, 
on!     All  hope  of  the  One     page,     driven 

>rue  must  be  re-  '».  **  «"«,  took 
Kwnced   at  this   lat  ;'<    ^  ir^n';i  * 

lour.  It  was  cruel.  ■-<•  «  *h*  crouched 
She  would  not  endure  by  the  hearth.  She 
t.    How  could  grand-      glanced  at  it  and  her 

r     have     blun-      «*«  1«,"  «>  *e  ve?5 
had     been     the 


n     while     she 


burden  of  their  story. 


Had  it  not  taught  her 
i  ame   the  ° 

„,nrr„       some  lesson.-'     Could 
a    merry 

practice  now   what  she  had  been 
- 

een   ti  :ntment  and  dismay   for 

r  grandm  he  must  never 

lent. 

*  *  * 

ind  again 

the    •  l    one    in    a    similar 

I   think  it   is  very  queer 

tory. 

Ned 

rictly  truthful, 

:on.     She 
ment    that 

Why.  ■ 
well    known. 

■' 

with  tl><- 
nion 

I 
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MUSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


The  primary  object  of  an  education, 
whether  it  be  literary,  musical  or  in- 
dustrial is  the  cultivation  of  those 
faculties  whereby  one  may  render 
some  service  to  society  and  receive 
therefor  a  fair  compensation.  The 
knowledge  which  enables  one  to 
secure  the  necessary  wants  of  life  is 
a  treasure  not  gained  by  inheritance, 
but  given  to  those  who  earnestly  and 
intelligently  devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  mastery  of  some  parti- 
cular trade  or  profession.  The  man 
who  goes  forth  to  meet  life's  battles 
armed  with  the  careful  training  of 
early  youth  stands  head  and  should- 
ers above  his  competitor,  who  has 
not  had  this  advantage,  in  securing 
the  object  for  which  both  are  striv- 
ing. 

The  question  is  often  asked  "What 
profession  shall  I  choose?"  Forwhat 
am  I  fitted?"  To  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  all  their  faculties  a 
thousand  avenues  of  success  are 
open.  For  those  who  are  deprived 
of  sight,  they  are  necessarily  some- 
what limited. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the 
blind  man  in  the  musical  world  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  facter  of  power. 
The  disadvantages  because  of  the 
lo>s  of  sight  are  practically  im- 
material in  this  profession.  The 
It  te  schools  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  have  musical  departments 
which  arc  respected  by  the  best 
musicians  of  the  country.  Here  the 
blind  child  is  taken  at  an  early  age 
and  given  the  best  instruction  in  the 
technicalities  of  music  that  money  and 
skill  can  secure.  After  he  has  com- 
pleted  the  course,  prescribed  by  this 
department,  he  is   given    a  diploma 

and  sent  forth  to   practically  use    the 
knowledge  he  has     required.      If    he 

energetic  and  ambitious    he    will 

■t   with  BUCOeS  I. 

The  value  of  s  nusical    education 
be  estimated  bW    observing    th<- 

SUCCesS  of  th<r  blind  musician  in     the 
communitv  in  which  he    is     teaching 


As  a  rule  he  has  as  many  pupils  as 
time  will  permit.  I  have  known  one 
young  lady  who  within  two  months 
after  leaving  school  had  a  class  of 
35  pupils.  Perry,  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution, stands  as  an  example  of 
success  among  blind  musicians. 
The  pecuniary  rewards  of  a  musical 
education  aie  not  the  only  features 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Be- 
cause of  their  musical  training  the 
blind  are  thrown  with  the  best  educat- 
ed and  the  better  class  of  people. 
This  is  always  elevating  and  should 
be  considered  invaluable. 

In  1820  when  Samuel  Howe  was 
establishing  Perkins  Institution  he 
asked  Lowell  Mason  to  construct  a 
system  whereby  he  might  teach  the 
blind.  Mr.  Mason  at  this  time  was 
the  leading  musician  of  Boston  and 
engaged  in  introducing  music  in  the 
public  schools.  The  success  of  these 
great  men  can  be  judged  by  the 
number  of  their  followers.  Music, 
today,  is  the  feature  of  our  public 
school  system  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  successfully  conducted  by  blind 
teachers. 

Because  a  person  is  blind  it  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  he 
possesses  an  abundance  of  musical 
talent.  The  public  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  because  a  person  has 
lost  his  sight  he  can  manipulate  any 
instrument  and  play  any  piece  of 
music  from  a  Beethoven  Symphony 
to  "Goo-goo  eyes."  This  is  a  mis- 
taken idea,  In  our  own  schools  pupils 
are  too  often  given  a  musical  educa- 
tion when  their  talents  and  inclina- 
tions lie  in  an  entirely  different  sohere 
(live  the  pupil  a  musical  education  if 
his  desires  and  abilities  lie  in  this 
direction,  but  do  not  try  to  make  a 
musician  of  the  student  whose  in- 
clinations are  of  a  literary  nature. 

Specal  attention  should  be  given  to 
normal     department     if    the  school, 
attendance  justifies     it.     (Jive   your 
young    men  and  women,  who  arc  at 
tending, practical  experience  in  teach-' 
ing.    Bach  of  the  older  pupils  should 
teach  one  or  two  younger  pupils  nndei 
the  guidance  of  the  musical  director. 
The  help   that  young  teachers  receive 
from     the     normal     department     can 
scarcely  be  estimated. 

Music  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  blind   may    rise    to    •  •  and 

evcrv  advantage  given  t<>  the.  pupil 
is  one  more  step  toward  realising  the 

obiOCt  6f  their  cducat  ion. 

"Music  is  r.od'sbcst  gift  tO  man. 
The   only    art    of    Heaven   given    to 

Berth.    The  only   art  ol    Berth   wr 

tak:  to   Heaven." 
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f    Blind  Department.  J 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  subject  which  I  have  chosen 
for  the  paper  is  one  which  during  the 
past  century  has  presented  itself  as 
an  issue  before  the  thinking  people 
of  the  world. 

What  is  the  best  profession  for  the 
blind?  How  can  they  be  educated 
so  as  to  compete  with  those  possess- 
ed of  all  their  faculties  and  meet 
with  them  on  equal  grounds  in  the 
professional  and  social  world?  This 
is  a  problem  which  expects  and 
demands  solution.  It  is  steadily 
making  its  importance  realized.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  hundred  years 
that  institutions  for  educating  the 
blind  have  been  deemed  a  necessary 
part  of  civilization.  France,  Ger- 
many, England  and  America  were 
the  first  to  realize  this  truth  and  lay 
the  foundation  on  which  the  present 
educational  system  has  been  erected. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  conception 
of  my  theme  and  realize  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  interest  taken  has 
developed  let  us  return  to  ancient 
and  medieval  times.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  with  all  their 
art  and  systems  of  philosophy  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  educating  their 
blind  and  allowing  them  to  occupy  a 
position  in  society.  Blindness  was 
looked  upon  as  a  curse  and  those 
afflicted  with  it  as  objects  depending 
upon  charity  for  their  support.  No 
one  gave  the  blind  child  any  hope  of 
advancement.  No  one  encouraged 
in  him  any  ambition  save  that  of  mere 
existence.  His  life  was  one  long, 
hopeless  struggle  in  ignorance. 

The  chivalry  of  medieval  Europe 
with  its  great  benefits  to  mankind 
did  little  to  better  the  lot  of  those 
deprived  of  sight.  But  however 
slight  there  was  a  steady  improve- 
ment. Educators  were  slow  to  re- 
alize the  fact  that  education  could 
never  be  complete  so  long  as  it  was 
withheld  from  any  one  capable  of 
receiving  it.  The  initial  step  toward 
realizing  it  was  the  establishment  of 


the  first  school  for  the  blind  record- 
ed in  history,  at  Memmingen  Ger- 
many, by  Weef  VI  in  1178.  The 
movement  thus  begun  was  taken  up 
by  others.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
hundred  years  another  school  was 
opened  in  Paris.  These  were,  how- 
ever, scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  schools  being  in  reality  little  more 
than  homes  for  both  old  and  young. 
The  method  of  instruction  was  some- 
what crude.  At  this  time  no  system 
of  writing  had  been  introduced  for 
the  blind  and  consequently  no  books 
were  piinted  at  that  time  which  they 
could  read.  It  was  not  until  the 
19th  century  that  they  had  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  and  studying 
books  printed  for  their  use.  Now 
each  school  and  many  individuals 
have  extensive  libraries.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  are  also  being  pub- 
lished. 

Schools  have  spread  very  rapidly 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  In  our 
own  country  out  of  forty-five  states 
thirty-nine  have  schools  for  the  blind 
where  instruction  i>  given  in  all  the 
high  school  and  many  of  the  colleg- 
iate studies,  also  in  musical  and 
industrial  branches.  All  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  advance  farther  than 
the  state  schools  are  prepared  to 
carry  then;. 

A  large  number  of  intelligent 
people  are  under  the  impression  that 
blind  people  are  objects  of  charity. 
!  shall  try  to  dispel  this  illusion  by 
giving  examples  of  some  of  the  noted 
blind.  \\\  poetry  the  names  of 
Homer  and  Milton  will  be  treasured 
as  long  as  the  world  exists.  These 
men  though  blind  have  given  to 
the  world  that  of  which  she  is  proud. 
Perhaps  few  are  aware  that  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  sweet  songstress,  the 
author  of  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus" 
and  about  five  thousand  other  beauti- 
ful hymns,  has  been  blind  since;  early 
child-hood.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
blind  historian  Prescott  for  many 
valuable  works   on  history.    In  music 

Perry  stands  foremost.     His  concerts 

are  universally    popular.     The    pro- 
fession ot  law  is  also    open    to    the 


blind.  Ed.  H.  Nolan  grad  tated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class 
from  the  Chicago  school  of  law.  He 
is  now  practicing  in  that  city,  where 
he  has  firmly  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer.  There  are  several 
noted  blind  doctors.  Dr.  Geo.  S. 
Dobyns  graduated  from  Rush  Medic- 
al College  and  is  well  known  in 
Chicago  as  a  consulting  physician. 

That  blindness  does  not  debar  a 
person  from  occupying  responsible 
positions  in  the  affairs  of  state  has 
been  proven.  John  Faucett,  Post- 
master General  in  Gladstone's  cabi- 
net was  blind  from  early  youth,  lie 
did  not  allow  blindness  to  interfere 
with  his  education  and  life  work,  and 
England  cannot  boast  of  ever  having 
had  a  better  Post-master  General 
than  th:s  Honorable  gentleman. 
The  Illinois  State  Legislature  has 
had  a  blind  member  for  several 
terms.  Jas.  O'Connor  takes  an 
active  part  in  all  debates  and  has 
carried  a  large  number  of  bills  suc- 
cessfully through  that  body.  There 
is  perhaps  no  brighter  mind  in  this 
country  than  that  of  the  \A\m\  Chap- 
lain of  the  United'  States  Senate.  As 
a  preacher  and  orator  Mr.  Milburn 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

Hundreds  of  blind  have  taken    the 
regular    collegiate    course     at     the 
various    universities    and     colleges 
throughout    the    country.      Though 
handicapped  in  the  pursuit  of   know- 
ledge they  have  over-ridden  all    ob- 
stacles and  have  acquitted  themselves 
with    honor.     Among      the     recent 
Ph.  I),  degrees  of  Yale  we    find    the 
name  of  Alexander  Cameron.     This 
young  man  lost  his  sight  at  the    age 
of    five    years.     During    his    whole 
life  he    has    had    to    struggle    with 
poverty.     In  his  college  career  worse 
than  this  ill  health  caused  from  over- 
work, has  been  added  to  his  difficul- 
ties.    But    with    steady    persistence 
he  has  mastered    the    situation    and 
this   year    received    the    reward    in 
obtaining  the  highest     degree     Yale 
can  confer.     We  will  probably    hear 
more  of  Mr.  Cameron  in  the    future. 
Willard  L.  Clark  has  been  attending 
(Continued  on  6th  page.) 


the  Nebraska  State  University  foi 
the  past  two  years.  He  is  carrying 
a  full  classical  course  and  will  receive 
the  M.  A.  degree  at  the  age  of  20. 
There  are  not  many  among  the  see- 
ing that  can  surpass  this  record. 
Cameron  and  many  more  have  set 
the  example  others  will  fellow.  A 
bright  era  is  now  opening  for  the 
blind. 

The  next  problem  that  will  present 

for  solution  for  the  blind  and 
their  instructors  is  the  means  by 
they  may  receive  a  higher 
<>n.  A  National  College  for 
the  blind  is  attracting  public  notice 
and  is  advocated  by  many  able  men. 
however  there  are  those  among  the 
blind  who  would  prefer  attending  a 
college  for  the  seeing  because    with 

or  education  they  would  natural- 
ly be  thrown  with  seeing  people.     If 
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tftrlsbUtt. 
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oerauegegeben  oon  f£.  u.  5>to Bella. 


TDicn,  am  20.  |aitnrr  11)02. 


•m  II  ft  Bfinbeninftifuf- 


SBxe  tm'binuttvnmii  berii^rte   el  abet;   a(8 

biefeB  blinbe  SSBefen  in  einpfiubuugcanillev  SBeife 

ba8  grroactjen  bet  fftatva  price  unb   mil  Hirer 

©er  ©cgienenroeg  ber  eCeftrifc^en  ©trafeen*  roeidjen  ©timme  all'  ben  Aauber  auSjubriitfen 

balm,    bie    nad)    bet    prater  .nauptallee    fubvt,  tou&te,    ben    fie    ielbft    toolil    memal*  toabrge 
were  given  the   choice   of  mrnt  an  emem  mllenartigen  $afoftbau  Ooruber,  nommeii.    /Vrl.    hotter    mivb    jdjon    in    ben 
ing  a  National  College  for  the  auf  befien #auptfront    in   gulbeuen  ^ettevu  bie  nadiften     £agen,     ebemo    nne    bev    ieit    lemev 


Blind  or  attending  a  college  for    the  in  imenblicbtrnuvuie^e^eidiiumg: 
•  Q£  h2  would  promply  choose  the  ,n*,2; " _nc}n 

latter. 

Undoubtedlv  within 


J.  f.93tinben  Mnnbeu-,eit     evblmbete     SlaOter      unb     Cvgel 
uittuoie.    ©err  3ofef  8  n  b  o  v,    ein  Eoncert  im 


the  next    few 


on    meEmtutbigev   ^timmung    trelen   toiriteinen  3JcufttDerein8faale  abfofoiren. 
uber  bie  S$roelle   biefeS Eraa^tbaueS,   bev   in        £ierauf  betvat  fierr  ft  a  i  n  b  1  ba8  98obium 

t  5!5I  vr,ern  lou.lKfUd^  Se»D  bJ^t-    ©iniunb   iptelte  ebenjo  faer  att  gefub^ooU  Sara- 
it  solution    for    this    last  bei  evleudjtetev    ,veuiaal    tm   erften    ©tocfroerfe  fate's     ftauftohantafie''    out    bev  BioUne    ruv 
great  problem    will    present    itself,  he*  auf  ben  evften  Slid  evtenuen,    ban  e*  em  K|e  bei   bS Svnum !te^  dm 
he  future  by  the  past  what  ber  Jcunft  geroeiluer  Jhauni  ift  m  bem  loir  btev  begleueube  blu.be  lilnuievtuuftlev  lebbaiteu  ©ei- 
I  be  the  achievements  of   the 


blind  within  the  next  hundred  years 
HER  SIGHT  RESTORED. 


emtraten.    gin  | obium    auf    bem    erne  imp*  fall  evntete.  9cacb,  bent  iiiiiiifaliidjen  Sbeile  be 
nivinbeLvgel  ud,  evbebt,  jatttaitt  em  Concert  gliidte  £err  o.  $t&la  ieine  e.mudteu  frorer 
lugel  unb  biejem  v  s.:l.vls  em  fo|tbare8  £ar-  no($  Dutch,  einige  be.teve  Bortrage,  bie  fturmijcb 
monuim.    fr   bey  3Jcitte    cm  timet  2vdh   ein  applaub.vt  un.vbeu.    ©er  belteb'te  ftunftter,  bev 
tyte    *u   emem   SBortrage   be-  ben  lidjtloieu  £orern  emeu  jo  roonnigen  ©emttj 
OaS    eviuavtungcuulle  beveitete,     uevipvadi,     bent     ilun    [out    banteit- 


:rl,  Almoat  Blind  for   Yean,  Can  Now 
See,  Owing  to  an  Accident 

mocrat  and   ChronlrU. 

'oeater.  Loin 

■nkful 
1  h   b*f*-ll   her   a 

•>  hail 
M  and  as  a  result 

■     • 

at  all   ti.-i 

frw    <lays  since   wh  aj    out 

^^^Hh*  al< 


umitnt.    gm    SMidt    auf 

Vlubitovium  iagte  unz,  too  iuiv  un8  befanbeu. 
CinfS  bie  litdbdieu,  luobl  aucfebcube  .SJinbev 
nut  fvbblidieu  SQKeneii,  bie  erblinbeten  ?lugen 
nad)  ben  eleftviirijcn  0>lnLUid)tci  n  geviditet, 
bie  ftnaben,  ben  oon  emiger  s.Vad)t  um» 
[djleierten  ©(id  und)  obmartS  gejenft,  in  ge= 
tpanntcv  Snoartung  bev  ©inge,  bie  ba  fommen 
tuevben. 

3Ril  bem  5d)lage  fitnf  betvut  am  Sortn« 
tag,  ben  12.  oaimev  bev  t.  t.  Mufbmgubau 
;pieiev  (Sari  o.  3e»!a  bad  $obium.  gine 
rveubige  vHemegmig  ging  burd)  ben  imllbeienteu 
Baai,  ate  bev  UeoenSnmrbige  Runftler  mit 
u-inem  fonoren,  iumpatbiidieu  Organ  anbub 
©aumbao)'8  beiteve  5abel  „C  u  i  r  un  b  D  u  ar" 
rragen,  meldjev  oon  bemfelben  Hutor  bie 
beiteve  rdnnettevliini^geidiHlite  „  2  rb  w  a  I  b  e  n 
1  OJ  to  a  n  ,]  n  n  b  3N  i  I  d)  b  i  e  b"  folgte  Tev 
tofenbe  ©eifaD  bev  Meinen  ©linben,  roie  bev 
gro|en  [e^enben  ^ubti!um«,  animirte  ^erm 
i>  .^e*to  nod)  ;,n  lueiteven  ^(iigabeu,  a(8  bai 
veidibaitige  Sroaramm  bereitfi  ooflftftnbig  nb 
\ovnxt  war.  fflojl  fetten  brang  \u  befl  betiebten 
•Mimftievv   Qtyc   ein   banfbarerei  fturm, 

all   bei  oon    ben  ^flnben   ber  armen  SBlinben 
gejpenbete,  an*  beren  SKienen  bei  Wttnftler  enl 
lu'bmeii  fonnte,  roie  befeligenb  jein  Oortrag  auf 
lieeinmtrfte   Unb  in  bet  ttjat,  bii  ienen 

cien,  benen  ber  herrlidjfte  Binn 
bee  Hieiudien  l  iKugeitlidji    fie 

bennbmnt    unfl    fetbfl    o„      peinlicb,e(    iraurige 
,v'etniii.   tnil  bem  toil    r 

1     !'    bcin    erfl  tie   bet  Morh 

t  e  i 
'one    am    ben    .Ongenotten"    nub 
ywmoo'e  ,.,*n.bii.h,>,i.uv'  mii  Dollenbctem 
»"b  roofjlflmgenbei    Stimmc 


ben  director  unb  ^legievuinvMath  51.  Di  e  1 1 
ieinen  fo  luoblgefaliig  oufgenommenen  ^ortrag 
balbigft  ]\i  uuebevbolen. 

S8  mar  in  bev  J  bat  eiue  iegeiM-veidie  3bee 
Hon     Avail     ©r.     5  t  a  u  i  e  t,     -inev     ieltenen 
Jreunbin    unb   ^obltbateviu    bev  93imben#    an 
ben    Sonntag  SRad^mittagen    Sorlefungen    im 
SBIinbeninftitutt   tu  arrangiren    unb  bie;,u  bev 
oorragenbe   Sperfonlidffeiten    au«*uroSc)ten. 
•_)l.i    SBortragSabenbe    babeu    beretts    in    biejer 
"Jluftalt  ftattgefuubeu,    loeldie  ^unteift  oon  v 
buvgtbeatevtunfllevu  abgebalteu  tourben 
luabvlid)    iutevefiaut,    in   beobadjten,    roie    bie 
©tinben  ba8  ibueu  Oeootene  mil  ieltencr  Muf« 
merfjamfetl    oerfotgen,   gerabegu    mitjuerteben 
idjeiuen,    bie  gintoirfung    ifi    in  bet  I  bat  eine 
gair,  anbere,  aii  bei  ben  Setjenben.  '.'ludi  Jrau 
r)iegievuitg>Matb    0  [  0  j  i  n,    bie   i^emabliu 
befannten  Directors  bet  ftflbtijd>en  Snmmluni 
nub    3dn if tftolht -:-.    bat    ibve    roerl 
©eftnmmg    (iir    biefeS   SKufterinftitnl    in 
bevuDvvagenbei   95Jeije  hethntigt 

■ 
-.Hnunit,    roie   beffen  (iebenftroiitbig  lin, 

inbvteii  und  nmli  biejen  gen 
in  bie  SBibliotl 

■  iimbm  on    Aiibvung  I 
v'Mbluululni     ^  ein 

ctjemaligei   Higgling  b 

inn 
nbe  Wibli 

in  roal)t<  Ucli 

nt     J  ic  3$  unit 
in  alien  ©linbenanftalten  geieint  roi  ine 

baftebt  vom-  tH  r  ai  lie,  ein  iunai 


Vc^_ 


AMMJUCAA 


Sleighing  Accident, 


ber  ©ot)u  eine*  Satt[ermeifter§,  oerteytc  )t<±) 
beim  Spiet  ate  .s^tnb  em  Sluge,  uerior  aber 
aud)  ba§  unoerte^te  nnb  tarn  1819  in  baS 
Sparijer  Sftnbeninftitut.  Sr  entttrirfelte  fic£)  geiftig 
jerjr  giinftig,  roar  ein  tudjttger  ©djuter  unb 
idjliejslici)  Setter  jeiner  Sd)idjat§genoffen.  9Jcit. 
beionberem  gtetfje  bad)te  er  fiber  bie  Sdrreib*  Wooster  Girl  Recovers  bight 

unb    ©rucfjdjrift    ber   8tinbcn   nad).    ^ouic     Owing  to  an  Injury  in  a 

53  r  a  i  1 1  e    roar    ein    aiiSgqeidjneter    SRedjner, 

unb  jo  recrjnete  er  ba%  ?Upfyabet  ber  Setjenben 

in  ^unEtgruppen  nm,  faub,  ha*  j  e  dj  8  geniigen,1 

orbnete  fie  eiitiprecrjenb  nnb  bie  Srfinbung  roar       special  to  the  Chicago  Anglican. 

complet.    Slber   bier   beginnt   iein  £eiben»roeg.    wooster,  o.,  Feu.  io.-miss  Luio  conraa; 

3n    ber  «nftalt    icCbft  tjielt  man  an  ber  at  ten**?  J"?"  ****  ha"ha?  h;'r  ^f1?^ 

x  .:'.       -L«    .r.     c  ,tl    >        r  restored  through  an  accident  which  befell 

Se^re   reft,   bie  <sd}rm   brang   md)t  buret).  —  her  a  week  ag0. 
83  r  a  i  It  e  ftarb  1S52,    orjne    bie  'Hnerfennnng    Miss  conrad  from  the  age  of  six  had 
ieiner  Sbee    qefunben    m  jjaben.    £ocf)  33tinbe troubh'  with  hov  eyes,  and  as  a  result  of 
rooter,   e*.    meld)e   feine   CthtatR    iov9*«.i9^Xt^'g".S.t'le "*'  ^ "" 

bi'lteten      Ullb      enblld)      ^Itm     (irTOige      bradjteil.     she  wore  glasses  of  a  peculiar  sort  at  all 

A>eute  bebient  man  fid)  nur  mefyr  ber  93rai(le-^s;  in  fact  she  could  not  see  without 
fd)en    Schrift    in    ber    gatuen    s.B3elt,     roo    e§   a  few  days  ago.  while  she  was  out  sieigh 

,11   •    v„    •    .%•  4..i_    „:c.i  riding,  the  sleigh  was  upset  and  Miss  i'h.i- 

JflLmDenmUltUte    giUt.  rad  was  hurt    about    the  eves,   which  were 

Tie  93ibiiothet\  in  einer  mufterE)aften  Seije  >»<"*■  ,f*°ilefa-  ,,.  ,     ,   .    .  .  . 

.  ,    .        >     '    .,  ..      .     t  ,.«•  After  the  swelling  was  reduced  she  tried 

non  emem  blmben  s-orolrotriefar  geleitet,  mocptenon  her  glasses  and  made  the  discovery  she 
roir  eine  $  u f  a  m  m e n ft  e  Hung  r u  E)  r  e n b  ft  e  r00^,?;;  jg  5?w©hS£e  ventured  out  into 
9?  a  d)  ft  e  n  li  e  b  e    nennen.    3Bie    ber  ftatalog^.  "sj1*  «IHl  ^a!j  overjoyed  to  find  the 

"^  ^  '  .        ..  .  ..       f.,  ^-    -     °sight  of  both  eyes  had  been  restored  in  the 

Don  1900  aurroem,    rourben    bte  bis  311  bieierriaccident. 
.geitpunfte    roofyt    georbneten    1381    33anbe    iuH 
93rai(le'id)er     ^nnft)d)rift    non    >yreunbeii    unb  J 
©onnern  ber  93linben  geidjrieben.  ©ie  $u§roa£)l? 
ber  gjcauuicriptbudjer  tft  eine  aufeerft  jorgfaltige 
unb  umfofet    alle  ©ebiete   ber  Siteratur.    £>er=[ 
uorragenb   neuere,   roie   dttere  SBerfe  finb  auf 
bieie  SBeife    ben    be*    Wugenlidjte*    93eraubten 
suqdnglid)    qemadit.     Xer    feine    Eaftftnti    hp£ 
83ttnben,   roetd)er  biejen   bat  ©^ermogen  er- 
iefet    ift   burd)  bie  @intiif)rimg  ber  $untti$riTt 
in  'bie    qiiiddcrje  ^age   oerfe^t   roorben     burd) 
lecture  eiuiqermaBen  feine  traunge  ^ebenStage 
milbern  Su  'fbnnen.  35ic  Su  ocroollftanbigeii 1  nub 
ftetiq    umebmen   p    laffen,   Ht  b,ier  t>a»  ffieit 
ebeluer  ^dd)ftenliebe.  9QHit  Staunen  tjaben  rotr 
in    196   iBanben    „£ie    bfterreid)tid)^ungarnd)e 





Eada 


A   BLIND   M 


8E3  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Kct.  HeiiTj  Wilson   Delivers  Discourse  to 
Pupils  of  Marinette  High  School.  i 

The  scholars  of  the  high  school  had  | 
the  pleasure  this  morning  of  listening  ; 
to  an  address  by  Rev.  Harry  Wilson,  | 
of  Indianapolis,  a  blind  man.  He . 
spoke  on  the  school  work  of  the  blind,  | 
describing  the    manner  of   instructing 

mmiattit-  (ba«  Scronprin^ert)  geTunben  m    *^  d^^jd  «f«jht.  ^^1 

liunttidjrift  iibertragen  oon  Dberft  £>  0  b  r  0- 
m 0 1 8! i  unb  ©ema^trn,  Saron  3  ro  1  e  b  e  r  g 
nnb  General  ^  i  t  i  d).  Sine  ftaunengroert^e 
Arbeit  m  ber  ml  non  ied)S  ^a^ren.  3118  jraette 
itannei^roertbe  Arbeit  mufien  roir  erne  t>oll= 
ftanbige,  in^unttjdjrift  ubertraqene  o^ateipeare 


Sluflage    beruorbeben,    an  rocker  ltd)   an  brei    ^_ 

cbeufalls  brei  ^dnben  ein  ^-  2Bj  ^  a»,c.a.1 
unb  in  si  ©anben  ber  ^riootter  fietr  Wfreb 
ft  e  1  m  rntimticbft  betbeUiqten.  &r<ro  ©octor 
its  mit  ®corg  (g-ber8( 
(>ait  ©urgermeiftetin"  in  biejer  iebero3roertben 


and  his  discourse  vtfis  an    entertaining  , 
one.     He  exhibited  one    of   the    books  1 
with  raiaed  letters,— wliich  are  used  in 
the  schools 'for    the  blind. 

Rev.  Wilson  is  traveling  about  lec- 
turing before  high  schools  and  he  ac- 
cepts voluntary  contributions  from  the 
students.     He  was  given  some  by    the 


rcau    in    «.i 


B t a n i e I  metdic  bereitS  mit  ®corg  (5  b  et «, 
'  1  biejer  fefjenSwertljen 
in,  beabfidjtig] t  in  il)rer 
colen  TenhmqcMueiic  bnrd)  Die  SSerfe  be* 
KiinatlidH-n  ^ter8  «"M«««*  ««JS 
iibliotbet  su  bereia^ern.  Siele  befannte  Stotnew 
au8  unierer  Vriftotratie  Dabni  roiv  bier  mit 
Siebesarbeiten  oertreten  geje^en  bamntet  in 
melen  8ftnben  ©rofin  Stub  e  n  b e  r g 

anaeftttita  biejea  eminent  woMtJatigen 
Ces  ben  Cejertreia  ber  armen  ©Imben  et 
„eitetn'  nnb  pflegen  :,n  Men,  ftetten  au&  mt 
a,  alle  ,ene  <^nrtluben  bie  evqebenUe  Bltte 
die  ire.'  3ei1  biejet  Irodimtereiianten  unb 
unancn'.wmiu  roeiben  »u  roollen  A  cr  Untct; 
SSt  n  ber  ^nnftubrti.  evrolqt  beve tiuiliq  t 
unb  natiirlict,  foftenloS   Don    -  -'Initalt, 

udd     and,    unnnt.luDe  ;,ur  >1  biyu-r 

SSSer   erfotbetli^en    Utenn  ten    baju    be| 
11    A-e    idiroadie    Stimme    it    \a   l4pn    m  l«J 
m        ^ini    ,  nen  eblet rSoUtl 

acbvnnqen,  mclleubi  nnD  mil  Ki4    *™ 

?  t  Vli  ibcninituute   neue   ©onner 
neuclreunb. 
bide  ^eilen  ^uinbven  gu  tonnen. 


7^ 


SS^ 


^    a 


7/ 


m 

bind) 

t 


John  Sherman  of 

Ohio  and   . 

S.  Morrill  oj '.\%-- 

\'.  hO     W(  !■(■ 

d    iiio    fii-' 
thers      of      the! 
h  o  use,   bocuiue 
members    of    it. 
Sherman      a  □  ti 
Morrill     entered 
congress  in  1835, 
and  I  was  there 
in  1845.    At  that 
time  I  was  a  res- 
ident of  the  dis- 
trict    in     Illinois 
represented       in 
the      house      by 
Abraham       Lin- 
coln    and     upon 
his      nomination 
waselected  chap-  j 
lain  of  congress  for  the  years  1845-46.1 
In  those  days  one  chaplain  offered  the 
prayer  at  the  opening  of  each  branch 
of   congress,    and    the    only    way   this 
could  be  done  by  one  man  was  to  have 
the  senate  clock  kept  ten  minutes  slow- 
er than  the  house  clock.    After  I  offer- 
ed the  invocation  in  the  house  a  page- 
would  take  me  to  the  senate  chamber, 
where  I  performed  a  similar  duty.    If, 
however,   1   was  a  little  late,  the  vice 
president  always  waited  for  me." 

After  serving  two  terms  he  returned' 
to  the  ministry,  taking  up  the  work  of  j 
an  itinerant,  and  traveled  more  than  a  I 
million  miles,  visiting  every  state  in 
the  Union  except  Florida. 

In  1SS5  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
turn to  Washington,  serving  as  chap- 
lain of  the  house  until  1893,  when  he 
was  invited  across  the  hall  to  perform 
the  same  duty  for  the  senate,  where 
he  is  likely  to  remain  until  the  end  of 
his  (leys.     The   veteran    minister   has 
been  blind  since  he  was  live  years  old  I 
and  has  been  in  the  ministry  almost 
sixty  years.     His  daily  journey  on  foot  j 
to  a*nd  from  the  capitol,  attended  by 
one  or  both  of  his  devoted  daughters, 
is  a   familiar  scene  on    Pennsylvania 
avenue.  i 


THE  GLOBE, 

'Boston,  {Mass. 
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SOME  CAPITAL  TARNS 

ENTERTAINING    SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  OF- 
Tl'JlAL  LIFE    IN   WASHINGTON. 


Mr     llllbvru    jim    Grandfather   of    U««* 
Ait  '      !"     RoU 

n   in   behal 


For  Those  with  Imperfect  Sight. 

The  committee  on  ethics  of  the  Wo- 
!  men's  Educational  and  Industrial  union 
gave  the  second  of  their  Tuesday  even- 
ing readings  to  persons  of  imperfect 
sight  at  the  union  last  night.  Mrs  Judga 
Harder  read  for  an  hour  from  ma 
zincs  on  up-to-date  subjects.  At  the 
first      meeting     thn  availed 

themselves  of  the  privileges.  Last  night 
a  half  dozen  were  present  among  whom 
two  were  almost  totally  blind.  When 
the  fact  that  these  readings  ore  to  he 
of  weekly  occurrence  becomes  generally 
known  there  will  be  a  much  larger  at- 
tendant. 

ing  tsureau  m  i'^av 


..  rff 


1? 


fra 


TWO? 


A  blind  man  in  Virginia  has  married 
a  blind  woman.     That's     all  right,  but  j 
|  lSC  Will  opjn  their  eyes. 


tting  Bureau  in  the  World. 

PfisSi:*f 


BLIKDTWmil  YEARS. 

■r  of  lt-v.  T.  ».  rork-r.oT  Als***- 
dvr.  Died   Aa:« 

.   L    Parker 
vednes- 
!>arker 
i  for  years 
a  a  mother.  I 
- 
r,  of  Alexander; 
:.ma.   Eugene,   Theda, 
.  len  Phelps, 
will  be  held  from 
;..  m.    Interment 
in  Aldea  village  cemetery, 
k-s  to  be^en  here  in  every 
Increasing  in   height  instead 
to  the  frequent  snow 


ICONTO    «Out.)    WORLD 


F^. 


. 


nt  rue  fintirf. 


-■•'Ion   VtT. 

itu- 

the  education   of  blind 

•.mat 

iJering 

:  i  quart - 

t   blind  insti- 

feared    that    this 

of   refuge   rather 

ols. 

heCaliforniaNews 

lUed   Weekly  during  the  School  \ 
at  the 

-      ITI-TloN- 

,NI, TI1KIU.INI) 

HI.  U* 

Wsi    A    C  ildwell,  Editor. 
vv,  Feb.  15,  1 


in  the  arm.  Bide  ami  foot,  while  hi.-  horse 
received  eifrbt  shots.  The  instant  the_l>ircl- 
shot  struck  his  face  his  sight  was  pone, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  never 
seen  a  ray  of  light. 
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burn  ha- 

in  fifty    years,    be 
tiH.ii  the  ii. 

(|        with 
plnln  in  <  'on- 

i  in-.     I  ii 
i  liaplain  i 

I  olds.     Hi 

Iff  II   i-oiii- 

.1    If.. 
i  nek 


«..1m>..i   i  or  Colored  Blind    Vn«l  Deaf 
Make*   Annual    Report. 

The    twenty-eighth    annual    report    <if 
.1    for    the    Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf.  649  West  Saratoga  sti 

been  issued.  President  John  T.  Mor- 
s  in  the  report: 

During  the  past  year  tl  been 

67  pupils  In  the  school,  of  whom  4'.5 

and  U  blind.  The  total  cost  of  the 
ol   was  Jk  :he   numb, 

pupils    in. 

the  cost  for  their  support   will   also   in- 
crease,   anil    W<  Jit    t'"r    an 
ipriation   of  $10,000  for  each   of   the 
:  and  lim  from  the  legislature. 

Thes*,  comprise  the  board  of  directors: 

-srs.   John  T.   Morris,   Waldo   N<  W- 
comer.   Joseph   M.   Cusbinr,    Bernai 

Steiner.    Ph.   D.,   T.   J.    C.    Williams   and 
John  Black. 

THE  STAR, 

Kansas  City,  DAo. 

IS  Feb.   I'*1'- 
.1    BLIND    COMEDIAN. 


.ii.  the    Musical    i  "■'    Maker,  « li<>  I» 
lotally  Bpi«"lt  of  Vision, 
There   is   a    bill   I  '    the   ( >rpheurn 

much  actli 

i  if  the  ai  '    he 

i    it    would    never   suspect   it.     He 

who  do 

a    ,,,,  rnedy    turn.     The    three 

father  and   two  daughtei  '■  lughterp 

grown.      I  the    pan     of    the    m< 

id    carries    his    dialogue    and 
wiib   as   much   confidence   as   if 
ad- 
the  old  th 
■   was  an   untailing 
losing   his  s 
:    minstrelsy,    but    tw  his 

Infirmity    was    not    very    su  ind. 

liking  hi 

villi  ince 

aloni  "''  them,  puts 

•    bark  of  and    to  one  sub'  ol 

When    he    hears    his 

forward  and 

no  m  l"'<  ;""  , ;V"ms\" 

..,,,,..  i>     to    talk.      ["here    he 

sttnd 
It* 

voic  '";? 

him 
one 

',„,!  confident 

•ndtoone 

of    I  '"'    1"**18 

him  '"'• 


.: 


"THE   BLIND  MAN   KNEW. 

r,  Jo>ephT!a93mTin  of  the  ImeH 
foundation"  of  St.  Francis  Xsxijrjj. 
West  Sixteenth  street,  dovotesblins.ll 
to  work  among  the  blind  and  the  d eat 
"dTu  mb.   .f  y-0S?BJJ-T oTtS?  JSa 

i  M  tors.    Finally. 
on#_?£  l.b*  Jir.3w.hiv   white  and   perfee* 

;,r.   uughinsir  rw- 
^.Tow^  yTuWr  asked  ~ 

■^aUis   for   thi  *   *»«  .M 

bas faoiio  nothing  but  ■-  '-hi*  _-- 


THE  JOURNAL, 

Kansas  City.  [Mo. 

BLIND,  BUT_AN  ACTOR. 

Old  Sam  UeMon,  the  Former  Minstrel, 

la    Now    I'lujinsr    |n    Vandevlll,. 

Without    Ills    SiKut. 

JJT  °fJhf  aud,en^s  that  have  listened 
and    laughed    at    the    musical    amies    of    \ 
man    and    two    girls,    billed   as    "The   V 
tons."    at    the    Orpheum    this    week,    have 
thTTn   °r    W0U'il    be,,eVe    lf    so    'nformed. 
w    I  °  ^an    °f    the    tri0   is   st0"e    blind 
that    he    has    to    be    led    on    and    off    the 
Mage    and  that  he  lives  entirely  in  a  world 
of  darkness,  though  ever  In  the  footlights' 
glare.  1  et  such  was  the  caae.  Sam  -Weston 
the  man   who  adds  the  comedy  element  to 
the    musical    stunt,    knows    nothing   of    the 
„,        i?1  '    i11    memory.       But    he 

goes  bravely  through  his  part  of  the  act 
at  every  performance  and  the  chubby 
young  women,  his  daughters  have  \ 
cleverly  adjusted  their  atVerftions  towards 
him  that  their  little  touches,  their  whLu- 
|«  a-id  their  directions  are  hardly  preeepU- 

Sam  Weston  wasn't  always  blind       The 

iwJ™c',aUon    or    P^ysoers    remembers 

him   when   he   was   one   of    the   best   knOwn 

Purvevo^or  r'h6  Wl4,  A11  the  famous 
^fiVi  \r,  s  of  thlsrs,"t  ol  amusement  were 
glad  to  engage  him,  and  his  blackened 
fit?.6  Is,  f,an? iUar  to  thousands  of  th  «  who 
dehglued  In  the  songs  and  comedy  of 
twenty-flve   years   ago,     when     Sinistrals 

ntrenJhe.r£al  burnt  curk  artists-  and  names 
like  Thatcher,  Primrose.  Dockstad,  r    \\ 

"\^%  re-t>  were  oflen  corno  ned  in  olfe 

-Mastodon"  or  "Colossal"  -how 

^ith  all  of  these  Weston  was  a  star- 
he  was  a  great  favorite  in  Tony  Pastor's 
'•'■mpanius  for  years,  and  In  the  old  time 
Hyde's  comedians,  the  prototvne  ,,f  VhS 
vaudevine  comedians,  he  wS^sSTof  hljS 
eat :  rank.  So  that  he  has  fame;  part  of  t 
), •  ..fb?  unS>'lnff.  Jor  to  him  is  due  the 
?p«^f0T"  \hi-3  Clas.?lc  of  slunP;    "A^  >ou 

a!  ¥1  Jb?i*  fer  Bo:   which  has  ^^  uu,y 

,iL  r slsnal  f.°£  a  ttCAde.  He  was  one  of 
the  famous  "Four  Musical  Kings  "  the 
first  •ttusica]  team"  aet  ever  presented  In 
blackface.       In   fact,   It   was   In   burnt   cork 

u  ne^v-ls  heal  known:  probably  that  is 
Y&j!'*?  few.unave  recognlzea  him  this  week; 
always,  with  one  exception,  he  heretofore 
had  a  coat  of  black  over  his  features.  I 

the  one  exception   was   v.  .ears 

■*?•    ,he  ,  "'    role   of    the    lone    pri- 

vato  in  Hoyt's  "A  Milk  White  Flag."  He 
was  going  blind   then,   and   ho  only  played 

mei,p:Lrt.K  ?no,rt  wn"°-  lu'  "hared  in  the 
111  luck  that  always  followed  this  play  It 
was  Heyts  thirteenth  play  and  half  the 
people  connected  with  It  came  In  for  mis! 
fortune.  Hoyt  himself  los<t  money  fortune 
and  mind,  together  with  his  wife,  and  near- 
ly all  the  cast  had  trouble  of  ,,r 
another.  Ho;  . -s  blind- 
ness in  this  plav:  [  :  ovcr  a  ,.,,.,,,. 
in  one  rehearsal  and  plunged  clear  Into  the 
pace. 
Weston  doesn't  play  on  the  sympathy  of 
his  audiences.  In  the  least  He  was  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  his  inflb 
excuses  at  first.  He 
of  It  unless  it  la  already  knowi 

Ightly 
and  gently  by  the  Land  when  an  exll  or 
entranc,   Is    m  ,.,,„ 

though  Weston  i 
his  part. 
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THE  DISPATCH, 
Pittsbu  i 


Books  for  the  Blind. 

The   principal  ^^res^c^s  *?£ 
country    which   manufact ure  whicll 

the  blind  ^J^v^ontre^s  Several  years 
-was   endowed  b>    Con=re       «  fc 

"°-  A  Jf^SSirH.  has 
has  recentl;  e^'V^  different  works. 
already  printed  -  d°ze!1  s    conf- 

mostly  religious.  WJ yol™e  distributed 
an  edition,  and  S5lta?to  the  United 
among  the  larger  paries  the 

AC-M~  for  a  verv  small  part  of 

,-  provide*  tor  a"  -         M        when 

rmand-a  fact  n°^  s*rp  <       V         1 

one    considers    that^  Jh ^    ^         in  the 

census   showed    .».0i5  Win     P^     pubUsheS 

a^rtenSgrmagazine  for  those  com- 
pelled to  read  by  sense  o  {touchy 

^^f  f°The     Unef   run     alternately 
expensive.      The     une  tQ  )eft 

-"iHgTltrenTo?^ 

keys,  different  signs  are  oh  a i     ^  ^ 
letters.    VhI  ^  n      pla  es      The   tad. 
cut    into   th*"^  to  I  press  and  the  im- 
putes are  P1^  *  *dPto  the   sheets   of 
ESS  papeTf^m  which  the  pages  of 
the  book  are  made-    For  convenience  the 
Pagefare  large,  and  the  W}et*  £°£ 
looks   like   a   bound  volume   of   a   ne*s-| 
paper. 
In  about  ten  days  this  publishing  plant ; 
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ARCHBISHOP  RYAN  BUYS 

INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND 

Property  at  Twentieth  and  Race  to  be 
an    Orphanage. 

:   man  | 
.     afternooi 
- 

■  io<l    by    th< 

I,     :it 
,     nder- 

nu-  | 
the  care. 
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Date    <,  V-*A-*  '  J  *  ^-~' 
K  Blind  Hello  Girl 
tfjbie  Downing,  of  Metcalfe.  Ed- 
gar county.  111.,  is  the  only  known  blind 


telephone  operator  in  the  country.     She  is 
a  prodigy.     Not  only  can  she  attend  to 
the   multifarious   duties   of   the   telephone 
exchange  with  a  skill  and  rapidity  rarely 
equaled  bv  an  operator  blessed  with  sight. 
bat  ;;  singularly  versatile  in  accomplish- 
ments.   Although  blind  since  an  infant  ot 
2  years,   she   does   all   the  things   that   a 
bright  girl  with  two  good  eyes  can  do, 
and   can   do  them   well.     All  those   little 
household   duties  that   seemingly   require 
bove  all  other  senses  her  dett  hands 
can  perform.     She  has  done  the  house- 
hold  cooking   in    her   parents'    home   for 
years.     With  unerring  instinct  she  enters 
any   apartment    in   her    home,    dusts   and 
cleans  it  with  precision  equalled  by  few. 
Her  housekeeping  capabilities  have  long 
been   the   admiration    of   housewives    for 
miles  around.     These,   however,   are   but 
the  commoner  of  her  wonderful  abilities, 
as  she  sews  by  hand  and  on  a  machine. 
Miss    Downing    does    fancy    work    that^ 
presents    the    smoothness   and   be;, 
design    so    painstakingly    sought    for    in 
vain  by   more  fortunate   women. 

Another    remarkable   trait    is    her    pen- 
chant for  music.     Not  only  has  she  ap- 
peared in  public  and  won  encomium s 
a   musician,   but  has   taught  her   skill  to 
others. 

Her    work   as   a   telephone   operator   is 
the      most      wonderful     accomplishment 
Through    the   persuasion   of    George    V* . 
Fair,   who  is  interested  in  a  number  of 
Edgar  county  exchanges.   Miss   Downing 
was  given  a  position  in  the  Metcalfe  cen- 
tral   office.      It    was    a    doubtful    experi- 
ment and  many  of  the  other  stockholders 
were  dubious  whether  she  could  perform 
the  complex  duties  of  the  position,  how- 
i..cr    gifted    she    was    in    other    pursuits. 
Four    weeks    ago    Miss    Downing    began 
learning    the    switchboard.      Her    success 
was    almost    instantaneous.      At    the    end 
the  first  day  she  was  able  to  operate 
the  exchange  without  the  aid  of  her  friend 
and    instructor.    Mrs.    A.    R.    Wetz.      At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  her  success  was 
so   pronounced    that    she    was   placed   on 
duty    permanently    and    assigned    to    the 
day   shift.     Officials  of  the  company   say 
they    never    had    a    better    operator,    and 
patrons   in  other  cities,   who  have  occas- 
sion   to   u-e   the   Metcalfe   toll    lines,   de- 
clear   that   n  '   along  the    whole 
S    more    prompt- 
ly  or   pleasantly   than   the   "blind   girl   of 
life." 
The    M> 

»ides  the  work  at  the 
toll    board.       I  I  handle    th<- 

work.    M  wholly    in 

charge  certain  hour-.     She  locates  a  call 
instantly    by    the    sound    of    the    "drop.*' 
nd    she    fails    to    hear    the 
ng  her  nim- 

hoard.      The     plug 

thrusts  into  tl  '   th  in 

sta„.  matter    how 

speedily  the  calls  follow  each  other,  she 


never  becomes  discomposed,  and  her  mel- 
low voice  pleases  the  ear  of  the  patrons 

invoking  hf 

Her    chirography    is    as    beautif. 
that    of   a    teacher    in   penmanship.      She 
,    record   of   the   toll   charges   and 
her  method  is  simple  and  accurate.     The 

telepho,  "er    neatly 

kept  I  *  pride  to  ever; 

Miss  Downing  was  born  April  23.  1870. 
2  vears  old  an  affliction  of  the  eyes 
of    sight.     When    she   was    3 
years  old  her  parents  removed  from  Ed- 
"^r    county,    111,,    to    Park    county.    Ind. 
She   was   educated   at   the   Industrial   la- 
the Blind  at  Indianapolis,  grad- 
uating Tune  14,  1892.     Her  course  mclud- 
entific  studies.  In  addition,  she  took 
special   courses    in   music,    elocution   and 
fancy  work.  Miss  Downing  says  her  stu- 
dent' days  were  the  most  pleasant  ot  her 


life. 

Mr,.  Wetz.  who  instructed  Miss  Down- 
ing in  the  mysteries  of  the  telephone  ex- 
change says  she  has  taught  several  per- 
sons&to  operate  the  system,  but  none 
proved  so  apt  as  the  blind  girl. 

-She  is  a  faithful  worker  and  a  worthy 
woman.  Her  disposition  is  sunny  and 
temperament  genial.  Wherever  she  is  she 
scatters  words  of  good  cheer.  Her  motto 
is  "Look  up— lift  up."— Chicago  Tribune. 
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Prayed   for   Young   Roosevelt. 
Washington.   Feb.  10.— Rev.   Dr.  Couden, 
ind    chaplain    of   the   hous 

-    r^stora- 
Th'?:*Jore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
tely  after   the  approv 
journsi  ihe  consideration  mar- 

bill   was   resum  ed.      Mr 
-.   the  first  speaker  today,  opposed 
the  bill. 

debate    was    int' irrupted    to 
the  presentation  of  the    conference  report 
on  tr.#  urgency  deficieB  ;y  bUJ, 


C&ct+n* 
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:ONGRESS    FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF    THE    BLIND    IN 

BRUSSELS. 

,1  from  the  Belgian  legation,  under 

■  f  the  International 

the  Blind,  held  in  Brussels  August 

ctended  to  the  United   Si  be  officially 

rcular,  with   programme  of  questions  to  be  sub- 

n,  is  inclosed.     The  membership 

\V,.men  will  be  admitted  to  take  part.     An 
in   the   intellectual,  musical,  and  profes- 
the   blind  will  be  held  during  the  congress,  and 
g    c-.mmittee  will   be  grateful   tor  any  gifts  which  may 

>e  m.< 

The  questions  to  be  discussed  are: 

.sions  by  which  the  blind  support  themselves. 

workshops  "'  the  blind.  

boardina   schools  *n*^T~****-  *»  th« 

and  workshop-   oi    ;  Blcted    with    only  partial 

.phy  for  the  blind. 

Is  of  the  blind. 
cl,  ndue»   in    populous  cen.ers   and    method,  „1   Struggling  against 

Th.  this  character  was  held  in  Paris  in  .900  and 

than  seven    hundred    members    from  all    parts  of    the 
is  expressed   that   the  cooperation  oi  the  friends 
[iod  will  not  be  less  in  the  coming  congress. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
FEBRUARY  22,  ilJ02. 

Leabkjkg,  Eam-iko,  Akd  Acqcihikg 


the    Illinois 
enrnini.', 

il     l!i      ■  ■:    the    11- 

if  »t  a  »'  iii'-, ito  i 

'lie  full 
■ 

ill.  nmi 
'If    ami 

I    from 
for  l  he 

■ 


[g  the  prospective  earning  po»i  r  "l  the 
pupil  a  matt,  i  tliHl   o  ui.t  tu  '  unci  m  lb* 

-:(, tin-Is.     >•-.        h    l-OD- 
the  ptre  it       It    <  •uci  rim  the  state 
It   con 

relation  to  ;.:'""'  It -.   U >  citixeuahip.  , 

mi  ral*.     and     -■•  »d    reiijji  n       1< 

•  i.,  he  tin-  pii  i  ii'. i'it  ronci f  the 

it- r  i.f  Imiji 

.i     hule  arcnunl  how 
much  lh<   i  ■     km»»»,  how  roanj  fa<  ^  he 

u 

the  book i       I    •         ,      :  '    '    ■!'" v| '  '"    '"• 

_H„n    i,.  he    •!"■    'i"    ssl1"  "•■ 

:-.  du    « nli    hi*   miii-i,    <lo    m  ith  In* 

tfith   In- 

trili  .  "  |,,r' 

to    his    |>«  II    u- 

And  Mlt  .11  I:,  lb  ■nl'JHCl 

I       sllll 

v  rung 
full)  I 

hiK'l  • 

lid  then    i' 

b    not 
it,  to   tub 

■  1 1      s  1 1  I  I  I .  I  )       I  i 

■ 

I 

I.  dg«. 


'  unit-  The    service    may    pt  T"l 

tain  to  the  pby8ic*l,  to     the    intellectu; 

:  or  tu  the  spiritual  needs  of  001  • 

But  to  earn,  one  must  sera     give  of  1 

tune,  of    his    effort,    of   his    life,    to    tl 

oi  others. 

The  value  of  the  set  vice    of    A    teach 

bears  >  close  relation  to    the    prospect  ii 

:•_'  power  of  his  pupils.      •  No  man 

Plittliu    Bro  >ks,     --U  conn  a     iod 

pendent  of  tiis  fellowineu  except  ill    >er 
iug  his   fellow-men". 

Frakk  Ball, 
17     Itutitmlion     tor    hdwit.on     . 
Blind. 

56KB. 

When  -  ,,  h  -\  w.»nl  as    Tennessee  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  paragraph,      it     creates     an 

expectation  to  each  reader    according   to 
hi-  modes  and  range  of    thi  light.     To    a 
sportsman  its  games  preserves  come   into 
view,  ami  he  delights  himself    with 
prospects  of  the  forest  and  stie.un.      To  a 
farmer,  its  soil     and     adaptation     to     the 
production  of  food  and  textile    materials 
would  be  the  prominent  idea;    while,     to 
the  student  of  means  to  the  great  end    of 
the  education    of    the    blind,    the      fine 
scho-.l  of  Supt.  J  >hn  V.  Armstrong  most 
naturally  looms  into  sight.     In    this 
pect  of  Tennessee,  I  wish  to  Bpeak    of    it 
foi  a  moment       This  euterprising  laborer 
lor  the  sightless  ins  frequently  fixed    my 
intention  in  the  last     few     years    by    his 
ring  etfo'ts  to  get  bis  work    fairly 
before  the  public.      Be  very  properly    in- 
sists that  the  people  ought  to    know   what 

the)  are  doin-.'  through  agents  of  various 
sorts  for     their     spotless     children,     and 
what  means  aie  put     into     t:ie     hands    ,.f 
these  for  gaining  a  livelihood  when  they 
leave    sch..oi.      This    question    is     i 
manding  more  attention    both    in  quau 
,1     i  ,    .,  ii  i   . •    t;i  t  i    iwer  before. 
\\  bat  can  we  give  our    pupils     .is     " 
Sesame,"  b\   which  they  will  unlock    thi 
possibilities  of  the  future  for  th 
His  modesty  his  withheld  the  rep  .rt    on 
!,,.  Be  rein  ok-    .  '•  be 

g  ..nit  iii.  .  I  totlia  n 

-.Us- 

tied  till  1  ..  ive  seen  ra 

mark  till  then 


irl   ..I   the     Oui  r  the 

blind,  the  BSlh     w    order,    is  Lx  fori 
,nd  I  am  almost  startled  to  -<  e  bow 
the  mind  ol  the  worth)  -'>i"  rintendi 

i  d  with     i  . 
He    I.  eK    thai  :i  «  no!  mi 

I  ,  ..in.  aie    these     dear    i  bildren    and  dt 

Ihelll       lol       111 

m  foi  ihe  »ork-a 

I    in  whii 
n    in    liap| 

Smith 
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"A  blind  man  who    is  filthy  in  his  ner- 

"•uth    dishonest    and    tricky,     will  fai|0f 
JjmnnB   the   confidence   o'f'decent  pet 

■•'T  '"  iirw'11  hr  ba»'Pered  in  any- 
H»"S  be  undertakes  to  d„.  The  world 
"^.I'lryhim,  but  will   not  tolerate  him. 

neoth.r  hand  go„d  manners,  neatness 
hon.stj  and  inteynty  will  insure  the  faV()r 

of  a  community  for  a  Mind    man    hs  well 
as  for  any  other  man,  and   will   give   him 
dvantaue  ground  for  asking  the  patron 
»ge  "f  his  neighbors  in  whatever  employ- 
ment or  profession  he  adopts." 

VTr.  E.  J.  Nolan  and  Mr    A.     M.     Shot- 

|  well  have  been  selected  In  their  confreres 
I  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  society 
i  Of  blind   people  !ii   behalf    of     the     bill     to 

promote    the    higher   education     „f     the 
(  blind  at  the    critical    moment    when    the 
measure    comes    on    for   consideration  iq 
Congress. 


Joliv    s.    WENQEU. 

Aaron,    near   Hinkloi  Id,     who 

he   old   ho  ith   John 

r/*;    Mary,    blind,    wll 

the   old    hi 

Woaverland   In 

chlldroD 

John    \V>  nj"  i     wfiH    Mind    In 

until 

!     to 


He  built  a  small  shop,  tne  one  in  whicn 
he  conducts  his  business  to-day,  and  in 
which  the  postofflce  is  kept  by  his 
brother  David,  who  is  the  postmaster. 

John  can  make  a  broom  from  start  to 
finish  without  the  slightest  assistance, 
and  turns  out  some  weeks  more  than  80. 
He  makes  over  1,000  brooms  annually. 
His  shop  is  furnished  with  steam  heat. 
He  designed  apparatus.  The  watch  he 
carries  is  a  fine  piece  of  mechanism, 
made  in  Switzerland.  It  strikes  the 
hours  and  minutes. 

Occasionally  he  makes  a  trip  through 
Lancaster  county  with  brooms.  He  well 
remembers  a  trip  he  made  to  Phila.  in 
1877. 

The  accompanying  picture  wr.s  taken 
by  the  Eagle's  traveling  correspondent 
at  Mr.  Wenger's  place  of  business.  He 
holds  in  his  hand  one  of  the  tools  he 
uspp  in  hip  trade. 


ft,       . 

TREBLY  AFFLICTED  GIRL 


JP7 

A  fQfl* 


^vay    Ireland    Spain    have    more 
blind  people  in  proporti  , 
lion  than    any   ot.h, 
try.      Spa  i-     h 
way.  20?,   and    frelanf,   111 


_     _  


1  )ate  ■■■/ -■-'  T  **Ar-  «.   i  Q-c.z^'i 

BLIND  BROOMMAKER. 

John  S.  "Wenger,  of  Weaverland,  near 
Terre  Hill,  Lancaster  county,  has  been 
blind  35  years,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  most 
active  business  men  in  his  locality.  He 
Is  in  the  broom  business  and  was  in- 
strumental in  having  established 
"Weaverland  P.  O.  Mr.  Wenger 
born  in  Earl  township,  Lancaster  county, 
In  1843.  being  a  son  of  the  late  Michael 
Wenger.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
throe  brothers  and  three  sisters  living, 
and  of  these  two  sisters  are  blind,  while 
one  or  two  of  the  others  have  weak 
eyes.  Blindness  appears  to  be  the  trait 
of  the  family,  although  both  parents  had 
apparently  pood  eyes.     The  brothers  and 


«    MAY  BECOME  SECOND  HELEN  KELLAR 


T'ELAVAN.  Wis.,  Fob.  19.— The  Wis- 
consin school  for  the  deal',  situated  here, 
has  a  case  urlrich  for  wonders  to  be  ac- 
complished I'Us  fair  to  rank  with  those 
of  Helen  Keilar,  Laura  Bridginau,  or 
Horace  Benson.  It  is  that  of  14-year-old 
jEva  Halliday  of   Wanssn;    who  is  deaf1, 


EVA  HALLIDAY. 
Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

flumb  and  hb^    Whar,  sh.e  -was  0  years 
old  she  became  deaf  and  blind,  and   lost 
lior  speech  shortly  after,  the  troubl 
Jng   due,    according   to   her   mother,    to    a 


From 


MIL  lb  LIBKAKKN  tUK  Itlt  BLIND. 


\  hat  Miss  Griffin  an  Ottawa  Girl  Does  In 
Ore  (  o«gressi0na|  1  brary. 

No  ■  •inplo.Vi-  y^ht^pongroH.siiinal   11- 

n  ■  ontKci  V'tfc  •'  >  much 

Of  the  pathetic  In  llf'Sff  tli<t  discharge 
of  do.  Eitta  J.  (Ji.'i'u 

Ottawa,  Kan.,  who  has  charge  of  tin 

■•   Mind.     SI'-   ti  ",.|: 

all  (  .  '  rondftlona  of  t  h<-  blind 

<if  the 
he  library.    Some  of  I  hen 

ii'.    r    knew    the    liglU    Of    day.    and    t< 

tii.  in  light  la  only  a  QDAantnglees  word 

■<  have  lost  their  sight   and  ar 

i ..  i hat  lo         i  he)  can  nev ". 

of  natun 

And   comee   the   partially   blind— the 

all  :  too,  ana 

i  it  all  t  hi  y    •  I'm  at 

mortal. 


catarrhal  dis?as<\ 

She  has  been  at  the  school  but  a  short 
tune,   consequently  the  methods  pursued  ; 
are  to  a  measure  tentative,  with  a  View 
to  finding  the  extent  to  which  she  can 
be  trained.  Miss  Boyd,  a  teacher  in  the 
school,   has  taken   her  in   hand,   and   de- 
votes   her   entire    afternoons   to    the    un- 
fortunate  girl  as  a  labor  of  love.  In  the 
forenoon  she  works  in  the  sewing  room, 
and  is  also  for  a  part  of  the  morning  un- ' 
der   the   direction    of     the     teacher     in 
physical   culture.    She   appears  to  be  re- ; 
sponding  in  an  encouraging  way  to  the  I 
instruction  given. 

Eva's  life  was  comparatively  nnevent- ! 
ful  before  her  advent  into  the  school. 
Ilor  father.  James  Halliday.  is  an  in- 
dustrious operative  at  a  Wausau  mill. 
JTo  expended  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of 
a  farm  in  repeated  efforts  to  improve  the 
sight  and   hearing  of  his  daughter. 

Having  had  no  training  by  skilled  per- 
sons, there  wore  no  means  of  communi- 
cating with  her  conventionally.  Notwith- 
standing this  she  aided  the"  family  iu 
household  duties,  and  seemed  to  manifest 
ox i  ra o rdina  ry   i nt oil i gence. 

AY.  1).  Parker,  inspector  of  schools,  be- 
came  interested  in  her,  and  oame  to  tho 
conclusion  that  if  she  were  taken  in 
hand  during  her  formative  years,  she  | 
might  acquire  manual  dexterity  in  com- 
munication, whereby  she  mignt  be 
lit  into  the  line  of  human  intel- 
ligence and  sympathy,  an  expectation 
which  will  apparently  be  fully  realized. 
C.  P.  Gary,  superintendent  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf,  upon  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Pinker,  agreed  to  take  Eva  into  the 
school;  and  is  very  sanguine  as  to  the 
upwol  or  her  education.  y 

When  th^  unfortunates  go  into  th 
reading  room  thoy  find  a  large,  sympa 
thetic  heart  there  to  aid  them  in  thel: 
search  for  knowledge,  for  Misa  fiifllr 
is  careful  to  add  what  brightness  she 
can  to  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  na 
turo  is  wrapped  in  darkness.  Miss  Gif 
fin  is  a  niece  of  Jack  Harris,  tho  bank- 
er, at  Ottawa.  ^^ 
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Judge   Branson   Declines. 

,    ,  \     \,  ,   Branson  of  Petersburg  baa  de- 

ot  tho 

,  ;,.■     Wtwl.     whirl 

,    ,1   the 
i     ,  ,,;   th,  purely 
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'HE  BECAME  BUN 


0 
WHILE  AT  WORK 


A    DuBoistown    Man    Stricken    Whila 
Attending    to    His    Duties    on    Fri- 
day at  the  Lycoming  Tan- 
nery,    Newberry. 
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RIM  BUYS  OLD 
BLIND  tStUlM 

Property  at  Twentieth  and 
5  to  be  an 
Orphan 


A-iHtiUtitT    P-    J-     "J10      nf    ,hl"    Roinan 
CattaUe  «ioc~«    j«w«u,  .ft. 
>,,   pMcteM   lb«   fro»«<to  and   I 

ant  >o4  urr-ij.J-J  by    U» 

iod,    at    T« 


FOR  A  HIGHEREDUCATION. 

Blind     People     <>f     K»""»-     »   '«*■     <*■*• 
Interested   In  ■    Ke<w    mil— will 

l.hr    ■    I'onecrt. 

Liliao 


the  jmrpopej 


■  • 
•  lum,    in 

■  ■■    ■ 

il     bill 


blind  tltution  for 

,!.,!  in    Kansas  City     Kas. 

ra  will  be  furnished  by 

-   bubert  Club,  a  male  .horns  oi  thirty 

luff,    contralto;    Jennie 

linlst,    and    Mies    Lou 

nanlst      Mrs    W.  J.  L 

Hinkli  ;   bHna  '3^'* 

Lut(  rge  of  the  «irrang"ineni« 
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TO  Mh  PJifKH  fflH  l't\TS. 

,rt  t„   i;^Tl^.ui8tonvr.H.n    in 
Kau.H.City.  Ka,.,  l>'-r-.ar 
_        un/\  Ueoplf    o  '     Kansas 

?^f\X-  !r  'rirn" 

'    i:</cert    Fr 

/  ,      uuMrium  of  t 
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BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 


A   CURIOUS   PRINTERY    RECENTLY 
STARTED   IN    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

Religious      Works     to     be      Furnished 
Those   Who   Cannot   See — The    Num- 
ber of  Blind   in  the   United   Sljt 
Placed  at  75,000. 
Within 

abligbed 

for  Hi'    blind,     it   a/a  i  founded  and  la 
controlled    b)    Fatl  ih    Stadel 

a    in'  mbei    <»i    ti, 

datioo  in 

I      llll 

i    the    i<li' 

Whll(    tii 
••'i   tor  the  blind    rath 

illnd, 


pie,  whom  misfortune  has  placed  in  a 
world  apart,  with  different  ways  ol 
thinking  From  that  oi  others. 

i  [e  is  now   placing  within  the  i 

."."<"i    blind    people     of     the 
United    States,    through    the    medium 
tie   public   libra  oks   which 

will  give  them  the  sol  u 

A    good    many    j  ithei 

Stadelman,    was   struck     by   th 

religious  services  ror  the 
blind  and  deaf.  He  learned  to  con- 
in  the  language  ol  signs  and 
il  a  Sunday  afternoon  service 
for  blind  people.  In  a  short  time  a 
large  number  of  deal  and  dumb,  not 
only  from  New  York,  but  irom  i 
boring  cities,  began  to  gather  al  the 
meeting,  and  it  has  since  continued 
to  grow. 

Father   Stadelman    investigated   the 

.is    printing    processes    bv    which 

the  blind  arc  enabled  to  read.     With 

the  assistance  <>i   some  charitable  la 

ae   rounded   the     catholic 
Publication   Society   for  the   Blind. 

Since  he  recently  established  his 
prlntery  he  has  published  11  different 
religions  works  of  100  volun 
edition,  and  has  placed  them  in  the 
State  Library  at  Albany  and  in  vari- 
ous other  large  libraries  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  blind  can 
now  have  these  books  delivered  at 
their  homes  for  the  asking. 

A(  cording    to    librarians,    the    I 
have  been  eagerly 
not  i  gh   books  to  suppl; 

demand. 

Th.  also    publish! 

magazine    call<  d    The     Catholic 
i    the      Blind.     Incident- 
ally   Father      Stadelman      has      made 
considerable       discover^  s     in 
cheapening  the  process  of  printing. 

This  kind  of  printing  cpen 

sive.     Being    driven    by 
make   his   scant    funds 
covered    a    paper    wirh  h  iboul 

one-fourth    the    paper    used    by    other 
similar  establishments.    !!••  also  found 
that    zinc,    instead    of    brass,    coiil 
is.  d    for   thi    plates,     thus     effecting 
gr<  al  c  "ii 

The  process  ol  printing  books  for 
the  blind  has  attained  a  i  om  iderable 
degree  of  perfection,  bid  lias,  like 
thai  of  Ink-printing,  been  developed 
through  long  years  of  labor  and  In- 
vention. Even  fet  there  is  no  univer- 
sal method  of  such  prlntl 

Printing  In  tangible     chai  i 

due   to   Valentin    Many,    who   issued    ins 

first  book  for  the  blind   lu    1 7s  i 
tj  pe    was   in   iiali.  s.     in    is:: i   Gall   <>i 
Edinburgh    replaced    the     curved     b) 
angular   lines  ami    printed    the  Go 
Ol   St.  John  In  capital   let  tei  \    mini 

ber  ol   oih.r  plans  were  invented,  all 
depending  upon  the   Roman  alphi 
A    m  w    system    was   hit  roduci   i 
tenographlc  f  horl  hand   ol    i 

and   the   phone-  Il     ' 

•u  the  lines  run  altcrnai 

|i  ri  tc  i  Ighl  and  from  i 

the    linger    runs    on    from    lln< 

line  without   Interruption, 

The    8)  Bteill 

no  Invent 

r'renchinan.    ami    modili 
11.     Wan.      Ol     ' 

ror  the  blind.     Tl  C  ma. 
vi  nted   b>    Mr    Walt<     and 

n  ->i   the 

madi    in  i 

\i 

like     lllll     ie     1)111 

P 

veil 


wm 


j  me  passing  01  tne  ttnger  over  the 
•    does   not    wear   the   marks     off 

requires  about  ten  days  to  print  in 
this  manner  a  book  of  150  pages  and 
Me  cost   is  perhaps  $2  a   volume. 

I  he  books  are  bound  by  hand  and 
when  finished  look  as  large  as  a  small 
bound  newspaper.  The  books  can  be 
illustrated  where  surfaces  onlv  are 
necessary  to  convey  the  idea.  Things 
most  easily  represented  are  plans  of 
buildings  and  maps,  the  land  in  the 
maps  being  indicated  bv  the  raised 
portions.  "  u 

The    largest    printing    house    in    the 

inv'^  ,Statr  for  Publishing  books 
01  the  bund  ls  located  at  LouisviHe 
m  1879  congress  appropriated 
*2o0.000  to  endow  it.  From  there 
books i  are  supplied  to  all  educational 
establishments   for   the    blind. 
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LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  second  finding  list  of  books  and 
music  for  the  blind  in  the  New  York 
Library,  has  just  been  issued  and 
will  be  sent  out  immediately  to  all 
'registered  readers  and  to  any  new  in- 
quirers. The  library  contains  721  books 
and  pieces  of  music  and  the  records 
show  a  total  circulation  of  3,045  up  to 
January.  1902,  with  an  additional  total 
during-   January   of   141. 

York  lady,  whose  name  is 
not  to  be  announced  in  connection  with 
the    gift,    i  for    the    printing   of 

point,    in    response    to    a    request 
blind  readers.     It  is  of  interest  to 
that     the     donation     was     made 
through   the  influence  of.  Mr.   Jacob  A. 
indship   and   admiraiion 
nt  is   well    known    to  all 
his  acquaintance  either  pcr- 
^hrough  the  pages  of  his  re- 
nt   autobiography,    "The    Making    of 
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FOB   BLIND 


1,1,1/1-..,       I  .  OF     TOM  II 

AM>    BEARING. 


,-,.    Reaemblea    Mttclilnee    to*    Ex- 
hibiting Pictures   iia.ii.ir  niu- 

•  luu    of    Motion— linn 

la  Belief. 


CINEMATOGRAPH     FOR     THE     BLEN'D. 

the    "zoetrope,"     that    was    the    precu^or 
of    the    cinematograph,    the    vitascope   and 
otner  machines  for  exhibiting:  pictures  hav- 
ing   the   illusion    of   motion.      Only    in    this 
case   tha  pictures   are  replaced   by   images 
in    relief,    and    they    are   apprehended    not 
by  the  eye,  but  by  the  touch.     This  device 
cribed  as  follows  by  M.  C.  Marsillon 
in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  11).    He  says: 
"The   idea   of    a   cinematograph     for    the 
i  blind  would  seem,    in  the  s(.rict  acceptati 
of  the  term,  to  be  cruel  ironv  Nev- 

ertheless, such  a  device  exists  It' is  fie 
invention  of  a  young  phvsicist,  M  F  Deis- 
sand  -a  combination  of  electrician  and  Phi- 
lanthropist, to  whom  we  already  owe  an 
ingenious  microphonograph;  and  it  is  of 
wonderful  simplicity,  although  destined  to 
furnish  mucn  amusement  to  those  unfor- 
tunately deprived  of  sight. 

"The  inventor  thought   that   it   would  be 
possible    to    give    to    the    blind    the   notion 
of    the    motion    and    displacement    of    ob- 
jects by  using  the  cinematograph  in  which 
images  in   relief  should   take   the   place   of 
photographs.     These   reliefs,    passing  more 
or   less   swiftly  under  their   fingers,    would  I 
enable   them    to   follow  with    interest     and  ' 
I  ft  the  same  time  with  profit  for  their  in-  j 
I  tellectual  development,  the  flight  of  a  bird    ' 
I  *!}e^vave  b'  e-^kiiiK-  on  the  shore,  the  motion  ! 
of  tha  stars   in   the   sky.    the   tossing  of  a 
bough    in    the    breeze,    the    galloping    of   a 
|  horse,   etc. 

"Thanks  to  this  device,  a  general  method  I 
for  the  education  of  the  sense  of  touch  r 
m  the  blmd  ha?  been  invented.  Besides  \ 
this,  the  instrument  that  we  are  about  to  1! 
describe  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  comp.tr-  i 
ative  scientific  study  of  the  senses  of  touch  ! 
and  sight  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ! 
time  necessary  for  perception,  and  of  the 
persistence  of  the  Impression. 

"The  cinematograph  for  the  blind  is  com- 
posed  of  a   circular  metallic   plate   with   a 
horizontal    axis    on    which    is    mounted    a 
toothed  wheel.    This  plate  mav  be  rotated 
by  means  of  a  pedal.     Two  very   thin   cir- 
cular   sheets   of    tin.    of    diameter    slightly 
than    that    of    the    plate,    bear    oh 
;  their    edges,    in    relief,    representations    of 
'  a    moving-    object    in    the    different    r 
of  Its  motion.     The  two  sheets  are  n 

r    that    the 
■     pond,   the  hollow 
i hat  the  a 

the   cen- 
•  ter  so  that    theV  can   b-.  he   axN 

talllc   disk    Is   put  on    the  other   «ide      The 

t3   nro- 
two   disk 

the  same 

'     he    has    a 
•    under  hN  finger* 

bventor   in- 

•1    and 

■ 
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REAR   VIEW.    SHOvrrXG   MECHANISM. 
OXE  OF  THE  TIN  PLATES. 


the  opening,  and  not  as  it  enters  or  leaves 
the  field  of  vision.  This  is  effected  in  the 
ordinary  zoetrope  or  "magic  wheel"  by 
causing  the  observer  to  look  through  slics 
in  a  moving  screen.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  in  the  magic  lantern  cinemato- 
graph by  throwing  a  quick  succession  of 
pictures  on  the  illuminated  screen.  If  these 
were  seen  moving  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  illusion  would  be  destroyed.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  is*  no  device  of  this 
kind  in  the  arrangement  just  desc 
and  if  an  illusion  is  produced  its  con  . 
must  be  different  in  the  case  of  the_ 
senses— touch  and  sight. 
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BY  HER  FINGER  ENDS. 

In  most  of  th<»  deaf-Mind  the  sense 
Of  scent  is  finely  developed  as  in  the 
best  trained  blood-hounds  and  hunting 
dogs.  And  in  most  of  the  blind  and 
deaf-blind  the  touch  is  exceedingly  keen. 
Of  all  the  deaf-blind  of  whom  there  is 
any  record;  says  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute  in 
Miss  Linnie  Haguewood,  of  Iowa,  who  is 
as  a  ward  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  receiving  her  education  in  the 
South  Dakota  school  for  blind. 

Miss  Haguewood  is  an  unusually  bright 
girl,  considering  that  almost  nothing 
was  done  for  her  in  the  way  of  school- 
ing until  she  was  fifteen.  She  is  practi- 
cal, businessrlike.  and  a  mechanical  gen- 
ius, but  she  doesn't  like  bistory. 

She  loves  music.  She  has  a  large 
music  box,  and  she  can  not  only  distin- 
guish every  tune  it  plays,  but  can  dis- 
tinguish these  same  tunes  when  played 
on  the  piano,  all  by  her  wonderful  acute 
sense  of  tough. 

Her  favorite  way  of  "listening"  to  her 
music  box  is  to  put  it  on  the  floor,  then 
;  lie  down  beside  it,  put  her  hand  on  it 
and  start  it  grinding  out  its  swee  t  music. 
The  sound  vibrations  as  they  strike  the 
sides  of  the  box  are  received  so  distinct- 
ly and  discriminatingly  by  her  hand  that 
she  can  recognize  the  change  of  the 
tunes. 

When  conducted  to  a  piano  upon  which 
the  tunes  her  music  box  plays  are  re- 
peated Miss  Haguewood  puts  her  hand 
on  the  back  of  the  piano  and  thus  is 
able  to  tell  the  music  that  is  being 
played  as  well  as  a  hearing  person.  She 
can  tell  the  music  of  an  organ  If  she 
is  familiar  with  what  is  being  played, 
by  leaning  her  head  against  the  pipes. 

So  far  as  Is  known  she  is  the  only  one 
in  the  world  who  can  do  this. 
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LliND  MUSICIAN  TALKS 
OF  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM 

eads  With  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  to  Take 
Up  Their  Cause,  and  Attributes  Many  Railroad 
Wrecks  to  Youth  and  Inexperience. 


Feb.   17.— Leaning  on  his 
blind  James  O'Connor,  of 
s'  Union,  faced  th^ 
n  of  Labor  yesterday  and 
oung  men  to  take  up 

let  the  weak  lean 
g    the    difficulties 

-ibor  In  the  age  limit 
t    "rushers,"    or 

y    unscrupulous   con- 

■  do  not  think  of  each  other  these 
- 

t  the  young 
the   bra  ountrjr.     But 

wty  students 
1  their  youth  is 
■recks    all   over 

authorized   a  special 
ttee  to  -ditions  on 


the  various  roads,  and  in  factories,  and 
draft  a  bill  providing  a  solution  of  the 
age  limit  problem. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  proposition 
which  brought  out  the  statement  that 
"all  men  who  reach  the  age  of  45  years 
without  saving  enough  money  on 
which  to  live  should  be  shot,"  the  fol- 
ar  suggestions  for  meeting  the  sit- 
uation were  made: 

Inauguration  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem. 

porationa     establishing  age   limit 
9hould  be  compelled  to  turn  over  their 
interests  to  the  government. 
Organization  of  a  labor  party. 

sing  child  labor  limit  to  16  years. 
Law      abolishing       pension     systems 
adopted  by  corporation? 

making  hiring  of  "pace  setters" 
a  misdemeanor. 
Repeal   of   civil   service   rules   estab- 
--•  limit. 
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Date 


\    Blind   Vib'i   Calcnlatloa. 

m  became  blind,  his  only 
In  making  ealcu- 
js  and  somewhat  pe- 
rm ture.    These  sometimes  lasted 
.   mure  than  80  years 
the  amount   to 
i  |1  would  trow  If  compounded 
'    Interest  from 
•  sent,  as 
This,  if 
■■  a i ana  so 
'  take  a  raj  of  light 
miles  a  M 
years  to  J<>ir 
il..n^«l.l-  <.f  l».     'I'h, a  mental  eon*- 
■  be  almost 
Uislons  of 
•   are  cor- 
•  niocrau 


ARCHBISHOP  RYAN  BUYS 

INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND 

Property  at  Twentieth  and  Race  to  be 
an    Orphanage. 

■I      rty;.ii.    of    this    Unman 

iterdaj     afternoon    <•'• 

nrcbase  th<-  aroondfl  and  buildings 

formerly    owned    and  by    the    in 

»t  ruction    at    thr-    Blind,    nt 

deth   im«i    i  mder- 

lollp    ecclesiastics!    tu- 

of  lb.-  Catholic 
ilcr  '!>••  dli  ■ 
of  ArrJibUbop  R 

LSrkef  for 

f">-    If.     'II    of    «i,M,    were    declined. 

■ 

II    !».•    two    or    three 
Ul.n.l 
r   Hi,-    blind    be 

«lii    .,f    Willi 

'     I 

wen-  < 
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A  DELICATE  OPERATION 


A  Boy's   Eye  STght   Restored  by  the 
•  Knife. 

kylor,   of    l 

rent   an  o] 
abnormal  growth  on  tli 
I 

'  a  loop, 
ing  on   the  optic  nerve.     The  littl 
mid 

ild  be 
lly    blincL    yalgs^    the    growth 
removed. 

Two  operations  were  ni 
cure  little 

fellow   is  now  I  ihout  any 

difflci  rhe  eye.    which    vre 

now    struighl    and    in    symmetry    with 


U£d 
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Timothy  Bloomfield  Edgar,  a  retired 
St.  Louis  banker,  eighty-seven  years 
old  and  totally  blind,  dictates  Interest- 
ing verses  to  an  Iflnanoenslfl  and  re- 
cently published  a  volume  under  the  ti- 
tle, "Poems.  Rhymes  and  Sayings. " 


YjKrf    XUJ&JL 


KILLED  HIMSELF  WHEN 
FIANCEE  BECAME  BLIND. 

Foray    Had    Worked    Hard    for    lli« 

Lleutenantcy      that      He      Might 

Win    Her    for   Ills    Wife. 

0,1  -    O..  Feb.  W.-When  Lieut. 

•     M      Furay.    who    shot    himself 

through  the  heart  at   the   (Jolted  States 

barracks   hf-re  yesterday,    was  a  pt 

he  fell   In  love  with  a  young  woman  In 

da  and  sh>  to  be  his  wife. 

Her  parents  refused,   hoiwever,   to  aJlow 

her  to  marry  a  private.       TOung  Furay 

'then  studied  to  become  an  off! 

The    girl    proved    true     to     him     and 

I     tO     bs  ITS     I  ■  •  -i     m.nrl«d.    but 

she    was    suddenly    strlcki  !ind- 

ness.    She  to 

iray    and    I  .    she 

'Had.   she    was   not    91    to   lie   .in   of- 

r'j   wife.       This  greatly   grieved    him 

and  led   to  his  suicid*. 
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Medical  Treatment  Proved  or  No  Avail 

Hnt  Collision    With  an  Oil  Tank 

Wagon  DId-Can  Now  See 

To  Pick  Up  Pins. 




LIVINGSTON. 

GENESEO. 


Blind  Man's  Suit  Against  Nunda  Vil- 
lage  Still   on   Trial. 

Geneseo,  Feb.  19.— The  action  of  George 
W.  Carter,  a  blind  man,  against  the  vil- 
lage of  Nunda  for  82,000  damages  for  in- 
juries received  from  a  fall  on  a  defec- 
tive crosswalk  in  that  village  is  still  on 
trial  before  Justice  Dunwell  in  Trial 
Term  of  Supreme  Court.  The  plaintiff 
has  already  sworn  fourteen  witnesses 
and  expects  to  call  four  more. 

The  defendant  will  occupy  all  of 
Thursday  and  it  is  not  likely  the  case 
will  go  to  the  jury  before  Thursday 
night  or  Friday  morning. 
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RELIEF     OF     THE     BLIND. 


Cn+2rnational  Congress  to  Be  Held  in 
Brussels  in  August. 
Th*  State  Deportment  has  received  from 
the  Belgian  legation  In  this  city  notice  of 
the  international  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  b!md-  ''  in  Brussels,  August  (3 

-'    ;it    tne    '  i        Academies. 

£n    ,nvita(  <3    to    the    United 

States    to    be    ■  presented       The 

•    '-'•■   •■    1"    francs   oi    si  93    and 
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A  peculiar  instance  of  the  recovery  of  eye 
sight  is  the  case  of  little  Johnnie  Jacobs, 
son  of  C.  A.  Jacob?,  West  Third  street. 

Soma  months  ago  he  sustained  an  injnry 
to  an  eye  by  being  struck  by  a  stone  thrown 
by  a  companion.  The  sight  of  the  injured 
eye  seemed  to  hare  been  destroyed  and  the 
little  patient  was  taken  to  the  Wilis  Eye 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  where  he  under- 
went treatment,  without  experiencing 
much  hope  of  improvement. 

A  few  weeks  ago  be  was  coasting  on  the 
hill  in  front  of  his  home  and  collided  with 
an  oil  tank  wagon,  narrowly  escaping  fatal 
inj»ry.  By  the  accident  he  had  an  ear 
torn  off,  which  was  sewed  in  place  by  Dr. 
N.  Ziegenfusg. 

Since  the  latter  accident  his  injured  eye 
has  become  stronger  and  gradually  grew 
better  until  now  he  can  see  fairly  well  with 
the  optic.  So  good  has  the  sight  of  the  eye 
become  that  he  can  sse  small  objects  and  is 
able  to  discern  the  tiniest  pin  on  the  floor 
and  to  locate  it  so  properly  that  he  can  pick 
np  the  same  at  the  first  effort. 

It  is  thought  that  the  injury  to  his  ear 
aroused  or  strengthened  the  oj  tic  nerve 
force.  Never  was  an  accident  so  congrat- 
ulatory considered  as  this  which  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  his  family  hope  will  be  the  means  for  the 
fall  restoration  of  the  right  of  their  afflicted 
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The  attention  of  the  authorities  has 
been  called  to  the  matter  of  providing 
for  care  and  education  of  the  little 
Dacy  girl  who  is  nearly  bjjgd.  She  is 
five  years  of  age  and  it  is  claimed  that 
by  proper  care  she  can  reoover  her 
sight.  Under  provisions  of  chapter  II 
or  the  revised  statutes  as  amended 
the  municipal  officers  can  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Governor  and  the  stat- 
utes provide  in  such  cases  for  main- 

■  tainance  and  education  of  the  child  at 

\jje  State's  expense. 
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frQew    York,  N.  Y. 
2  0     f+i.     /?«2- 


Invited  to  Conference  for  Blind. 
The  State  Department  lias  received  from 
the  Belgian  Legation  U^tys  city  notice  of 
the  International  Conafesk  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Blind,  to  be  hd(a*Mn  Brussels  Aug- 
ust 6'to  10,  1902,  at  the  Palais  des 
emies.  An  invitation  is  extended  to  the 
United  States  to  be  officially  represented. 
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The  Seuat.-'.s  blind  chaplain,  the  Rev.  T>  W  II 
Milburn.  Is  a  Survival  of  Washington  before '  the 
war  It  was  In  1845  that  he  was  elected  chapjaln 
Of  <  ongress.  Representative  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois,  nominated  him.  That  was  ten  years 'be- 
fore   .John    Sherman    and    Justin    3.    Morrill    took 

their    «eats    In    the    Mouse.     "|„    those    days,"    says 

HUburn,   "one  chaplain  offered  the  prayer  at 
the  opening  of  each  branch  0)  :lnil  the 

only    way    ,1,Ih    OOUld    bl    done    by    on. 
have    the 

than   ,he    '"  -      After  I  offer,, 1    the   Invoca- 

tion   In    the    Houie    a     .,„*..    would    t  ,    Ih(. 

chamber,    where    1    performed   a    similar 


Lout    Kye-Hight     Knocked    Into 
Boy  Victim  ol  Accident. 


Harmon  Beans  and  Joseph  uone, 
graduates  of  ■.  the  Philadelphia  School 
for  the  BlincL^rill  given  an  entertain- 
ment in  rtfe  First  Congregational 
Church  chapel  this  evening.  Mr. 
Beans  will  deliver  an  address  on 
'"Methods  of  Instructing  the  Blind" 
and  Mr.  Gone  will  play  the  piano. 

Jhe  Ladies'  Aid  Society  ofOja^ffock- 
arTt!m^Conrr"r'''tinii  il  \  IiiiiI'Ii  ill  give 
an     enlU'l  Ibjuhmuiu      in  ..t      Wednesday 


THE  SUN, 

"Baltimore,  DAd. 
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BLIND. 


International  Congress  to  Be  Held  in 
Brussels  in  August. 

The  State  Department  has  received  from 
the  Belgian  legation  in  this  city  notice  of 
the  international  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  blind,  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  August  6 
to  10,  1902,  at  the  Palais  des  Academies. 
An  invitation  is  extended  to  the  United 
States  to  be  officially  represented.  The 
membership  fee  is  10  francs  or  $1.93,  and 
women  will  be  admitted  to  take  part.  An 
exposition  of  objects  used  in  the  intellec- 
tual, musical  and  professional  education 
of  the  blind  will  be  held  during  the  con- 
gress, and  the  organizing  committee  will: 
be  grateful  for  any  gifts  which  may  be 
made.  The  last  congress  of  this  character 
was  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  and  counted  more 
than  seven  hundred  members  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  questions  to  !  e  dis- 
cussed are:  Trades  and  professions  by 
■which  the  blind  support  themselves;  expert 
aids  in  workshops  of  the  blind;  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools  for  the  workshops 
of  adults;  admission  Into  schools  and  works 
shops  of  persons  afflicted  With  only  par- 
tial blindness;  stenography  for  the  blind; 
recreation  for  schools  of  the  blind;  causes 
of  blindness  In  populqus  centers  and 
met  hods  of  struggling  against   such   1 
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is 
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South  Dakota's  blind  asylum 
handujmely  endowed  by  the  general 
government  and  the  25,000  acres  of  land 
a  to  that  institution  have  just  been 
selected  In  Campbell,  Walworth,  Ed 
munds,  McPherson,  Sully,  Potter  and 
Hyde  counties.  This  property  should 
bring  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
the  institution,  which  is  a  generoui 
endowment. 


SHOCK  RESTORES  VISION 
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The  3i»th.  annual  report  of  the   M<4 

School  for  the  blind,  is    before^ 
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1  education   in    let 
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Sight  Restored. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  man  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
who  had  been  blind  for  thirty-four  years,  had  his  sight 
restored  by  an  operation  which  in  medical  terms  is 
called  iridectomy.  It  consisted  of  the  removing  of  the 
skin  which  had  been  forced  into  the  eyes  by  an  accident 
which  he  suffered  when  seven  years  of  age.  His  joy 
in  finding  that  he  could  now  see  the  wonderful  things 
of  this  wonderful  age  was  indescribable.  What  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  joy  of  the  soul  whose  eyes  are 
opened  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  spiritual  world ! 


Kennedy,  of  Boone,  a  member  or   tne 
House  committee  to  hear    the  <3h 
•sion.also  oppose!  it.     Representative 
Ell  Brown,    chairman    of    ti 
committee,  ma  le  a  argument 

for  the  bill. 
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FEARS      BLINDNESS      AND 


DIES 


t   I  r\  rl»  iid    W  «i in nn    WhOSC  StSChl    \\  n  « 
I'mliiii;     linns*     Herself. 


i  «»..  Feb.  19.— Fearing  tha 
_-.iin?     blind     Mrs.     Ida     Sin  norland, 
:    for  Dr.  '  •  •'ommlttoit 

>m  ride  by   banging   last    night.    Sue  left  a 
j  i  1 1  e : 
"I'll    health,    nervousness   and    oversensi- 
ess   Is   t  lie   cause   of   i  his. 

"IDA   SUTHERLAND 
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Heien  Keller,  the  wonderful  girl  who 
....  and  deaf,  is  constants 
giving  new  demonstrations  of  her  mar- 
velous powers.  Her  sense  of  touch 
has  been  so  finely  developed  that  hei 
fingers   seem    to    ha  entlv 

i   r  had   a  dog   witlwb^r  that   tools 
the  blind  girl.     The  animal 
was    later    presented    to    Miss    Keller, 
•  hen  it  came  into  the  room  she  at 
:  esognized  it  by  placing  her  hands 
upon    it.     Such    cases    suggest    that,   if 
one     sense     were     entirely     wlthd 

the    race,    nature    would    make    a 
t    to    build    up   a   substi- 
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Mrs.  Henry  N.  Couden  is  the  only 
on,  excepting-  ex-members  of  Con- 
gress, who  has  the  privilege  of  the 
speaker's  lobby  while  the  House  is  in 
on.  Mis.  Couden  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Henry  X.  Couden.  the  chaplain 
of  the  House,  who  came  here  from 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  Rev.  Mr.  Couden 
has  held  his  present  position  four 
years.  He  is  blind.  He  la  brought  to 
the  capitol  by  tatsfwife  every  day  that 
Congress  is  in  session.  He  remains 
until  Mrs.  Couden  calls  to  take  him 
away.     SI  -   in  and  out  ol 

speaker's   lobby   the   same   as  any  duly 
elected  member  of  Congress,  and  while 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  vei 
enforced  against   persons   entering 
sp  aker/s    lobby   w  hlle    I 

on,   they   are   suspended    In    tavor 
of  the  blind  chaplain  and  his  devi 
wife. — Washington   Post. 


ALBA 
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According  to  the  statements  of  a  for- 
i    ih.-    Klondike,    th 
habitants    of    that    region    suffer    much 
from  snow  blindness.    Dark  glasses 

.,1"  no  v.tlu,'  in   tlii-   v 
"That     wl 

Lerna  for  w  hi<  ; 
worn    by    th<     Indl 
whittled  <"it  " 

ly    around    thi 

all;  but  In  the 
,,|,.  ning 

the  In 

,„  Ilk,    the  vlaor  of 

them,  which  w 
on   the  under  side  to  shade  the  - 
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BtTTERMEHTS  FOR 

SCHOBLFOB  BUID 

MPCRTANT      IMPROVEMENTS 
URGED     UPON     HOUSE, 

\(ew  Heating  and  Lighting  Plants 

and  Playrooms  Suggested— 

Appropriation  Approved. 

^-     '      — 

Th<4  committee  on  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  having-  visited  and  inspect- 
ed the  institution,  submitted  its  report  to 
the  house  Friday  morning.  It.  is  as  fol- 
lows s  ,  , 

•■We  have  visited  this  institution  and 
3nd  the  work  of  the  same  going  along 
hlv  and  well,  so  far  as  we  could  ob- 
There  seems  to  be  perfect  bninonj 
among  the  officers,  teachers  and  employes. 
*\\  And  the  steam  plant,  which  is  more 
than  30  years  old,  in  bad  repair,  and  rec- 
omuiena  that  an  entire  new  plain  be ;  sod- 
Stitnted  for  the  old,  and  that  a  mutable 
appropriation  be  made  for  that  pun »s 

•■We  find  the  light  throughout  toe  Insti- 
tution verv  imoerlecfi  and  insufficient,  and 
in  our  opinion  think  it  very  important 
an  appropriation  be  made  to  put  in  an  elec- 
tric plant  of  sufficient  power  to  properls 
light  the  institution.  .      ...... 

••We  found  the  pupils  playing  in  the  halls^ 
there  being  no  other  suitable  place  for  them 

10  congregate  during  cold  weather,  and  we 
recommend  a  sufficient  *PPW*^rit£ 
furnish  a  playroom  tor  the  children  vntb. 
sufficient  room  for  a  gymnasium.  We jec- 
inmend  that  the  two  courts  be  roofed  with 

and  artificial  pavementa  placed  upon 
aoors,    and    that    the    spaces    be    well 
heated  and  lighted.     This  is    an   Improve- 
ment that,   in  our   opinion,    is  very    much 

1 1  t*t' il^j  ti. 

••We  find  the  floors  in  different  depart- 
ments, iii  very  bad  condition,  being  worn 
through  in  many  places.  The  chapel  walls 
veilings  and  stage  are  very  much 
order.  No  monev  has  been  expended  on 
them  since  18W.  We  recommend  a  sum- 
eient.  appropriation  to  put  them;  in  such 
condition  that  they  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
and  be  admired  by  the  nwuiy  visitors 
Who   pa«-   the   Institution. 

'The    institution     is    badly    in    need     of 
,-.  the  present  ones  being  much  worn 

'  and  ou'ti  of  repair.  , 

;     .-\n  ,ud  the  appropriations  asked 

f,.r  t-.uehiug  the  wm«  be  made,  except  that 
signaled    'industrial    pursuits 
foreman.'    b<-   reduced   from    j-kjuo   to 
■•    und   that   the   Item*  designate. i 

piete*  be  stricken  out 
•We  ti' .1   that    there   will   not    be   a    aeti- 
•   the  year.      The    Institution    has 
past   two  year*   within  the 
'  uuiount  appropriated." 
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BY  HER  FINGER  ENDS. 


A  Deaf-Blind  Girl  Whose  Sense  of  Touch 
Lets  Her  Enjoy  Music. 

Chicago  Tribune. 
In  most  of  the  deaf-blind  'he  sense  of 
scent  is  n«  finely  developed  as  in  tt 
trained  bloodhounds  and  hunting  dogs.  And 
in  most  of  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  the 
touch  is  exceedingly  keen.  Of  all  the  deaf- 
blind  of  whom  there  is  any  record  the  sense 
of  touch  Is  most  acute  In  Miss  Liniiie  Hague- 
ward,  of  Iowa,  who  is  at  present  as  a  ward 
of  :he  state  of  Iowa,  receiving  her  education 
in  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Haguewood  is  an  unusually  bright 
girl,  considering  that  almost  nothing  was 
done  for  her  In  the  way  of  schooling  until 
she  was  15.  She  is  practical,  businesslike 
and  a  mechanical  genius,  but  she  doesn't 
like   history. 

She  loves  music.  She  has  a  large  music 
box  and  she  cannot  only  distinguish  every 
tune  it  plays,  but  can  distinguish  these  same 
tunes  when  played  on  the  piano,  all  by  her 
wonderfully  acute  sense  of  touch. 

Her  favorite  way  of  "  listening  "  to  her 
music  bos  is  ro  put  it  on  the  floor,  then  lie 
down  beside  it.  put  her  hand  on  it  and  start 
ir  grinding  out  its  sweet  music.  The  sound 
vibrations  as  "hey  strike  the  sides  of  the  box 
are  received  so  distinctly  and  discriminating- 
ly by  her  band  that  she  can  recognize  the 
change  of  the  tunes. 

When  conducted  to  a  piano  upon  which 
the  tunes  her  music  box  plays  are  repeated. 
Miss  Haguewood  puts  her  hand  on  the  back 
>f  the  piano,  and  thus  is  able  to  tell  the 
music  that  is  being  played  as  well  as  a  hear- 
ing person.  She  can  tell  the  music  of  an 
irgan.  if  she  is  familiar  with  what  is  being 
ilaved.  by  leaning  her  head  against  the  pipes. 

So  far  as  is  known,  she  Is  the  only  one  in 
he  world  who  can  do  this. 

***** ****** 
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INDUSTRIAL   HOME   FOR    BLIND 

Trustee*"    Report    Shows    Flonrixlili.yr 
Condition    of    Affairs. 

ECIAL    TO    THE     RECORD.HF.RALD.] 
XGFIELD.   111..  Feb.  L'4.— The  report 
industrial  borne 
r  1901  shows  a  high  s 
n    the   institution,    and    d< 

tie   happy  and   contented. 
ndition  of  the  home  and  the 

nally    good. 

n   the  manufacture    of 
-    n  port  that  In  spite 
that  thej 
high 
prison  <ms.  they  I 

hem  with  l 
, nally  good  quallt 


'trustees  of  home  tor 

slind  make  report 

it  <bo~s  inmate,  i»  men  state  of 

Discipline     and     Contented. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  25.-The  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  at  Chicago  has  been  made  to  Gov- 
ernor Yates.  The  trustees  say  the  Inmates 
are  in  a  high  state  of  disctput.o  and  are 
C'"rbevteu-'e  all  employed  in  making  brooms 

n    ,      VVd    foune'n    women    were    inmates. 
Sutures  So  fsYoalancf  cS  M.^iT 


/>R0F.  HALL  RESIGNS  HIS  POST. 

Superintendent    of    Illinois    School  for 
the  Blind  to  Quit  for  Busi- 
ness Beasons. 


Jacksonville,  111.,  Feb.  25.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Bitnrr- r~ni~^*    Superintendent    F.    H.    Hall 

I  presented  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on 
July  1.    Professor  Hall  gives  outside  business^ 

I  Interests  as  the  cause  for  his  action.       -    / 


BAtTURDAY.    MARCH  £.    1902 
C.  B.  Ronss,  Blind  Millionaire 

Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  died  in  itfew 
York  this  morning.  He  had  suffered  from 
heart  disease  and  dropsy,  and  Saturday 
night  his  condition  became  so  much  worse 
that  his  recovery  was  not  expected.  He 
is  survived  by  a  son,  a  daughter  and  two 
brothers. 

Mr.  Rouss  was  born  at  "Woodsboro,  Md.. 
in  1836.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  then  came  to  Xew  York  in  1S65. 
He  had  been  in  business  there  continuously 
from  that  time.  He  gave  $100,000  for  a 
Confederate  monument  to  be  located  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Some  years  ago  he  became 
blind.  He  offered  $1,000,000  to  any  one  who 
could  restore  his  sight,  but  the  reward  was 
never  successfully  claimed. 


- 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

[Ffl.ruaiA    8,   1902 

MOVING    PICTURES    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

\  \  *  sent  or  impaired,   there  is  often  a 

*   *  .  "ing  of  one  or  more  of  the  others  to  make  up  for 

:i  the  blind,  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  are  often 

This  has  been  utilized  by  a  Frenchman  in  the 


CINF.MATC       K.\rii    F"K    THI     BLIND. 

of  a  device    resembling  the   toy  called    the   "zoe- 

:ne  precursor  of  the  cinematograph,  the  vita- 

■  :id  other  machines  for  exhibiting  pictures  having   the 

Only  in  this  case  the  pictures  are  replaced 

relief,  and  they  are  apprehended  not  by  the  eye, 

:ch.     This  device  is  described  as  follows  by  II.  C. 

,:is.  January  ir).     He  says 

a  C  nematograph  for  the  blind  would  seem,  in  the 
"f  the  term,  to  be  a  cruel  irony.   .   .   .    Never- 
ich  a  dev;  It  is  the   invention  of  a  young 

If.  P.  Dussand,  a  combination  of  electrician  and  phi- 
i  we  already  owe  an   ingenious  microphono- 
wonderful  simplicity,  altbo  destined  to  fur- 
amusement  to  those  unfortunately  deprived  of  sight. 
iventor  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  give  to  the 
oa  and  displacement  of  objects  by 
apfa  in  which  images  in  relief  should  take  the 
reliefs,  passing  more  or  less  swiftly 
:ld   enable   them  to  follow  with   interest' 
.me  with  protit  for  their  intellectual  develop- 
rd.  the  wave  breaking  on   the  shore,  the 
Me   sky,   the   t.  ^   bough    in    the 

etc. 
general  method  for  the  education  of 
has  been  invented.      Besides  this, 
about  to  describe  has  enabled  us  to 
ly  of  the  senses  of  touch  and 
■f  the  lime  necessary  for  perception, 
■>f  the  impression. 

the  blind  is  composed  of  a  circular 
i  on  which  is  mounted  a 
ited  by  means  of  a  pedal. 

:  diameter  slightly 
in  relief,  reprc- 

lotion. 

uch  maimer  that  the 

•  b. 

I 


"' T  ss{on  of  *e  same  object  in  different  positions 

°f  m  bljnd  Person  the  illusion  lhat  he  has  -t  mov- 

ing object  under  his  ringers. 

•  We  should  add  that  the  inventor  intends  to  give  to  every  one 
the  full  and  entire  liberty  of  constructing  f: 
ment  on  his  own  account.     He  simply  wish, 

tion  to  an  increasingly   larger  number  of  cases, of  a  method  that 
<>n  observation  of  the  way  in  which  on,  M  take  the 

place  of  another  that  is  totally  destroyed,  and  on  the  possibility 
ot  its  development  by  exercise  when  vestiges  of  it  remain." 

We  are  not  told  by  M.  Marsillon  whether  the  illusion  produced 
by   this   relief-zoetrope  is  vivid,  but  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween  it  and  the  ordinary  one  that  operates  by  vision  is  :. 
able.      In  the  latter  an  illusion  would  not  be  produced  by  a  sim- 
ple succession  of  pictures  in  different  phases  of  motion,  p., 
before  an  aperture.     It  is  necessary  that  the  eve  should  se< 
momentarily  as  it  is  in  front  of  the  opening,  and  not  a 
or  leaves  the   held  of  vision.     This  is  effected  in  the  on. 
r.oetrope    or    "magic    wheel"    by   causing    the   observer    to  look 
through  slits  in  a  moving  screen.     The  same  effect  is  produced 
in  the  magic-lantern  cinematograph  by  throwing  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  pictures  on  the  illuminated  screen.     If  these  were  seen 
moving   from  one  side   to   the  other,  the   illusion   would  be  de- 
stroyed,    As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  device  of  this  kind  in  the 


RE  AH   VIEW,  SHOWING    MECHANISM. 


ONE   OF  THI   TIN    PLATES. 


arrangement  just  described,  and  if  an  illusion  is  produced  its 
conditions  must  be  different  in  the  case  of  the  two  senses-touch 
and  sight—  Translation  «/,„/«•  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Becquerel    Rays    and    Bacteria. -The  radiation    re- 
sembling the  Roentgen  rays  in  its  properties,  which  is  continu- 
ously eimtted   from  certain  substances,  has  already  been  w 
several   times  in   these  columns.      Its  discoverer,   M.  Hen,- 
querel,  has  already  found  that    it   is  so   injurious  to  the   human 
skin  that  those  substances  that  emit   it   powerfully  must   be  en- 

I  in  a  leaden  tube  if  they  are  to  be  carried  about  the  pe. 
Now  ,t  appears  that  it  is  also  fatal  to  bacteria.      Saya   the  t 

ScUntifique  (January  m  . 

"The    bactericidal    properties    of    BUnlight    have    been    known 

they  were  demonstrated  by  Downes  and  Blunt  in 

in  also  well    known   that    these   properties  are  not   slum 
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Date 


LITEHATUHE  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


It  may  seem  almost  incredible  to  per- 
sons who  have  their  sight,  and  probably  do 
not  halt"  appreciate  it,  to  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  totally  blind  can  be  greatly 
mitigated.  And  yet  that  ie  true  and  is  ef- 
fected in  our  day  and  generation. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press  shows  how  much  is  now  done  in  that 
city  towards  supplying  the  blind  with  in- 
structing and  diverting  literature.  There 
are  a  few  persons  so  afflicted  who  decline  to 
learn  to  read  in  the  characters  devised  for 
the  unseeing.  But  the  majority,  from  6 
years  to  80 — where  blindness  has  come  on 
late  in  life,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  \ 

There  are,  it  seems,  about  1,500  blind 
persons  in  Philadelphia.  What  the  num- 
ber in  the  country  at  large  is  we  have  not 
the  figures  at  hand  to  sbow.  The  congres- 
sional library  at  Washington  has  only  700 
volumes  in  its  circulating  library  adapted 
for  the  blind.  Our  library  at  Albany  has 
about  1,000  volumes;  but  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  1ms  2.500  volumes.  These 
are  circulated  not  only  in  Philadelphia  but 
■throughout  the  country. 

The  printed  page  in  a  book  designed 
for  the  blind  is,  of  course,  embossed,  since 
the  fingers  must  determine  by  the  sense  of 
*ouch  what  is  learned  by  the  eyes  cf  those 
who  enjoy  sight.  Four  of  the  five  alpha- 
bets now  in  use  for  the  blind  are  arbitrary, 
and  knowledge  of  the  characters  as  "well 
as  facility  of  interpretation  by  touch  must 
be  acquired.  In  bulk  a  volume  for  the 
blind  greatly  exceeds  one  containing  the 
same  matter  designed  for  those  who  have 
sight. 

Nearly  all  departments  of  literature  are 
represented  in  the  libraries  for  the  blind, 
but  works  on  religion  and  education  have 
heretofore  predominated.  A  greater  variety, 
however,    is    now    being   introduced.      The 
poets,    led    by    Shakespeare    anil    Longfel- 
wrlteri    of    fiction,    with    Defoe    and 
Pickens      ahead;      history,      ancient      and 
it,   science  and  religion   are  all  rop- 
ed.     There   is    a    growing    demand 
among    the    blind    for    current     literature, 
notably    for    the    works    of    Kipling     and 
•I  Thompson-Seton.     But,  next  to  the 
Bible,  the  book  called  for  the  most  is  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."    The  superb  story  of 
Mulock'e      •■•ins    to    have   a    special 
charm   for  the  bl  nd. 

With  the  broadening  of  their  Intel! 
horizon  through  the  publication  of  a  largeT 
e  lives   of  many   blind 
,    are   growing    brighter    and    more 
The    terrible   dep  ensuing 

upon  the  diacovery  thai  lighl  bai  been  for- 
ever lo«1  fives  way.  anil  many  are  becom- 
ing not  only  cheerful  bol  torting. 
Happily,  the  vast  majority  of  human  le- 
iiiKs  manage  to  preterve  their  sighl  as  lung 

but     when     one     thin, 

narrow  i*  the  margin  between  rlaion  ami 

I  ii:    1 1 1 1 >-   in 

an  instant  vanish   f  •■■ 

in  any  pro- 
vision* whieh  will  make  life  more  endur- 
able to  thoae   w  ho  b  oi    accidenl 

light. 


,  aJty  .     _ 
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Date  /9~~  -Jl^Jr- , 
BLINDNESS  IS 

AN  INHERITANCE 


ADVERTISES, 


.^Jk^u^O^k 


There  are  eleven  of  the  present 
Herreshoffs  and  five  of  them  are  blind 
but  they  know  how  to  build  boats. 
Blindness  is  an  inheritance  of  the 
Herreshoffs,  though  all  the  afflicted 
are  not  born  so.  One  of  them  walked 
to  a  window  one  day  to  read  a  letter, 
and,  turning  around,  said:  "My,  I  am 
blind!"  Another  bumped  his  head 
against  a  door  and  his  sight  was  gone. 
Some  of  them  are  born  blind  and  all 
of  them  with  the  tendency,  so  that 
shocks  and  slight  accidents  induce 
loss  of  sight.  They  are  rich,  and  all 
of  them  have  beautiful  homes  in  Bris- 
tol. All  of  them  are  artistic.  One 
brother  teaches  music  for  the  love  of 
it.  Not  one  of  the  children  of  the 
present  generation  is  blind  yet— New 
York  Post 

V 

From 

3l  -3      L_r,  c^-_ 

Trebly  Afflicted  Girl  at  Delavan. 
The  Wisconsin  school  for  the  deaf, 
situated  at  Delavan  has  a  case 
which  for  wonders  to  be  accom- 
plished bids  fair  to  rank  with  those 
of  Hellen  Kcllai,  Laura  Bridgman, 
or  Horace  Benson.  It  is  that  of 
14-year-old  Eva  Hallidav  of  Wausau 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  When 
she  was  6  years  old  she  became  deaf 
and  blind,  and  lost  her  speech 
shortly  after,  the  trouble  being  due, 
according  to  her  mother,  to  a 
catarrhal  disease. 

She  has  been  at  the  school  but  a 
short  time,  consequently  the  methods 
pursued  are  to  a  measure  tentative, 
with  a  view  to  finding  the  extent  to 
which  she  can  be  trained.  Miss 
Boyd,  a  teacher  in  the  school,  lias 
taken  her  in  hand,  and  devotes  her 
entire  afternoons  to  the  unfortunate 
girl  as  a  labor  of  love.  In  the  fore- 
noon she  works  in  the  sewing  room, 
and  is  also  for  a  part  of  the  morning 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
in  physical  culture.  She  appears  to 
be  responding  in  an  encouraging 
way  to  the  instruction  given. 

Eva's  lite  was  comparatively  un- 
eventful before  Ik  r  advent  into  the 
school.  Her  father,  James  Hallidav, 
is  an  industrious  operative  at  a 
Wausau  mill.  He  expended  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  sale  of  a  farm  in  repeated 
efforts  to  improve  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  his  daughter. 

Having  had  no  training  by  skilled 
persons,  there  were  no  means  of 
Communicating  with  her  convention- 
ally. Notwithstanding  this  she 
;,il1"1  ,1"'  family  in  household  duties, 
and  seemed  to  manifest  extraordin- 
ary intelligence. 


FEBEUAKY     *>,  19(1 


TH1C  EYE'S  BI.I.'VD  SPOT. 

From  Ainsloe's  Magazine. 

if  T  wrote  an  article  about  tin 
said  nothing  about  the  blind 
where  the  optic,  nerve  comes  through  Ii 
the  retina,  about  1-10  ot  an  inch^^^H 
nose  than  the  center,  1  suppose  my  rei 
ers  would  go  to  the  box-office  and  deras 
their  money  back. 

Just   to    be    different    from    othei 
though,  i  will  not  print  a  cross-mark  hi 
and    dot    over    there    and    tell    you    how 
look  at   it   so   that   the  dot   will  disappe 
r   could  make  a  big  round  spot   > 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
ize  that  it   was  only  mortal  mil 
no  real  entity,  but  I  won't.    I  know  a 
ter  scheme. 

Close   your   fists   with    your   thumbs 
ud  held  against  each  othe: 
mis.     Shut    your   left   eye   and  lo 
fixedly   with    your    right    e\ 
thumb.      Separate    your    hands 
they   are   about   six   inches  apart   the  r 
thumb  will  go  out  of  business  tempora 
for  its  picture  will  fall  upon  the  blind  sp 

Now.     here's     the     curious     pai 
Though    men    have    tried    all    soi 
periments     on     themselves     for     unkno 
thousands  of  years,   this  phenomenon  w 
not  discovered  until  the  time  of  Chafil 
of  England.     The  1)1  ina  spot  leave»^M 
in    the   picture   of    the   outside   wi    Irt, 
there    being   no    stimulation   on   tha^H 
there  is  not   consciousness  of  a  la|fft| 
a  lack  of  consciousness. 


W.  D.  Parker,  inspector  of  schools, 
became  interested  in  her.  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  she  were 
taken  in  hand  during  her  formative 
years,  she  might  acquire  manual 
dexterity  in  communication,  where- 
^ie  mi^ht  be  brought  into  the 
line  ol  human  intelligence  and 
sympathy,  an  expectation  which 
will     apparently     be     I  ilized. 

C.    P.    Carv.    superintendent    of  the 
school   fur    the    deaf,  vita- 

Mr.    Parker,  agreed  to  take 
•     the    school,    and    is    very 
sanguine   as    to    the    upshot    of    her 
education. 


" '  *  «. 
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A  Congress  for  the  Blind. 

:    to  hold  a  congress  for 

I  :md   at    Brussels   in 

iugu  The  Unit  has 

illy  represent- 

.iit  accept  the   invi- 

topics    to   be    con- 

which  the 

of      the 

ivantapes     of 
hools  for 

nd    work- 
ith    only 

he  blind. 

■li.id. 

uses  i  cen- 

f  struggling  against 

been  pro- 


THE  %ECOKD. 

Chicago,  III. 

D.ltr  "    ' 

INDUSTRIAL   HOME   FOR    BLIND 

Tm»te«V    Report    Shown    Flourishing 
Condition    of    Affairs. 

[SPECIAL  TO  THE  RECORD.HERALD.] 
SPRINGFIELD,  111..  Feb.  24.— The  report 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  home 
for  the  blind  for  1801  shows  a  high  state  of 
discipline  in  the  institution,  and  declares 
that  the  inmates  are  happy  and  contented. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  home  and  the 
health  of  the  inmates  are  reported  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  inmates  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms.  The  trustees  report  that  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  contend  with 
high  prices  for  broom  corn  and  low  Prices  for 
prison  made  brooms,  they  have  increased  the 
nay  of  both  male  and  female  workers,  and 
are  furnishing  them  with  table  board  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  quality. 

4/-j-  WM 
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AGAINST   BLIND    DOCTOR. 

'ion   Againat  A. 
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amined  by  her  by  the  sense  of  touch 
and  as  each  object  is  examined  its 
name  is  spelled  to  the  little  gir!  in  the 
sign  language,  which  is  also  read  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  Mr.  Kuestermann 
reports  that  the  new  pupil  can  now 
recognize  a  number  of  objects,  and 
after  having  the  names  spelled  to  her 
will  search  the  entire  table  until  she 
finds  the  object  named. 

Cable  Addri 


Date 
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l  in-  State  School  t'o*4Tl.ii«K 

Albany!  Feb.  25.— Senator  Ellsworth  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  appropriating  *io,- 

the  state  school  for  the  blind  at 
■.  la. 

Clipping  Fr< 


(Wis.) 


Date 


TEACHING  6IRL  WHO  IS 
DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BUM 

G.  Kuestermann   Tells   of  a    New 

Undertaking   by  the  State 

Board  of  Control. 


Little    (.ill    Dear.    Dumb  and    Blind    BiOCC 

Her    Km  Mi    Being    lid  ueateil  by  Means 

of   sijjn    Language  —  Method 

1  i in  p I o>  <■< I. 


iber  of  the t 


(J.  Kuestermann,  member  of  thi state 
board  of  control,  tells  of  an  undortak 
ing  which  the  board  has  assumed  and 
which    from    present    indications   bids 

fair  to  be  successful.  The  undertaking 
is  the  education  of  a  little  girl  who  is 
\  dumb  and  blind. 
In  making  his  visits  to  the  different 
institutions  of  the  state  Mr  Ku< 
in. inn  found  the  little  girl  at  Del  ivan. 
and  became  Interested  in  Iht  and  the 

work  of  her  education.       she    is    Eva 
Halliday  of    Wausau   and  is  about  (if 

teen  yean  of  age.  She  bai  been  in  her 

.it  condition  since  her  birth. 
The  little  girl  lias  been  at  the    school 
at  lb-lav. in  lor  the  past  three    wi  I 
more,  and  I  Special     teacher    ha      been 
assigned  to  her.     Mr.    Kue  -teimann    at 
his  visit    tO     Delavan    |fl  wan 

•  ■(I   at    th>  al 

.  nado,  ami  i  pent  some   time   In 

Ing  the  work. 

The    method    employed    is    simple  in 
the  extreme.     A    number    ot    dlfll 
ObJeCtl  of  varying  ||M    and       I.  ft]  ■• 

provided,  and  one  after  ftnothei 

■     child       They 


BLIND   BROOM  MAKERS 


Employes  in    Industrial  School   (or    Blind 
Get  increased  P«y        i 

The  annual  report  of  the  board/of 
trustees  of  the  Illinois  industrial  llfnio 
for  the  Blind  at  Chicago  lias  been  bud- 
to  '  [o^ernor  Yatc>.  According 
t..  the  report  the  besl  of  discipline  is 
maintained  at  the  school  and  during 
the  year  1901  they  state  the  int 
have  expressed  themselves  as  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  treatment  they  n 
and  also  with  ilie  compensation  thej  re- 
ceive. The  sanitary  conditions  and  health 
at    t  lie    notue    have   Leon    first    class. 

The   '  selush  e  employment    <>i   the   in- 
mates  is  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
The  trustees  report   that   iu  spite  of  the 
fact     that     they    ha\  c    been    conti  i 
with    a    high    priced    market    |\.r    broom 
corn,    they    have    increased    the    psy    i>f 
both    male    end    fatnale   \\<«rk> 
in    the    face    of    the    fact    that     thi  | 
contending  in  the  open  market  with  very 
low  pri  es  for  brooms  made  by  the 
tentiary  and  bridewell,  indeupendent  oi 
mipetitlou. 

In    the    year    i'»>l    sixty-six    blind    men 

ami   fourteen  blind  women  derived  the 

benefit     Of     this    institution.      The     tnts- 
■  \int    shows    appropriations    of 
sii.r.i,;  and  a  balance  in  bank 
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BLIND  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ACT 



Missouri     School     Will    Celebrate     the 
ty-First    Anniversary    of    Its 
Founding  by  an  Operetta. 

■ 

!•!     
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THE  CHRIST  I  AS  -ADVOCATE, 
&Cew  York.  N.   Y. 

Date  27  Fel'    ^ 

What  One  Blind  Man  Has  Done 

Ordinarily  a  blind  man  is  looked  upon 
with  profound  pity,  and  if  he  is  dependent 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  support 
many  kindly  disposed  persons  are  glad  to 
help  him.  Buf'The  Saint  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat" tells  of  a  blind  man  who  is  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  spite  of  his  in- 
firmity: 

'William  Brinkman,  the  Kokomo  blind 
man  who  two  years  ago  married  Jennie 
Lamb,  who  besides  being  blind  is  totally 
paralyzed,  has  disarmed  his  critics  who  in- 
sisted that  he  had  his  hands  full  in  taking 
care  of  himself  without  assuming  ad- 
ditional burdens.  In  two  years  Brinkman, 
unaided  by  charity,  has  paid  for  a  home 
and  improved  it  to  a  present  worth  of  eight 
hundred  dollars.  The  blind  man  has  sold 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  of  peanuts  and  thirty-one  thousand 
popcorn  balls.  After  preparing  the  morn- 
ing meal  and  guiding  the  food  to  the 
mouth  of  the  helpless  wife,  he  rolls  the 
peanut  roaster  down  town,  returning  home 
at  noon  and  night  for  the  other  meals.  He 
does  all  the  housekeeping.  Besides  that  he 
tunes  pianos,  repairs  clocks  and  organs. 
Recently  he  took  an  organ  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces  apart,  cleaned  it,  and  had 
it  together  and  played  on  it  in  four  hours. 
He  declines  all  offers  of  charity.  A  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Brinkman  performed  the 
perilous  feat  of  climbing  the  courthouse 
tower  and  repairing  the  town  clock,  when 
experts  had  failed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brink- 
man  became  acquainted  at  the  State  Blind 
School,  and  with  them  it  was  a  case  of  'love 
at  first  sight,'  as  both  expressed  it." 
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YATES  COMPELS 
HALL  TO  RESIGN. 


Governor   May  Now  Appoint 

Father-in-Law  as  Head  of 

Asylum  for  Blind. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 


Bnperintendenl   Refused  to  Buy 
Supplies  at  Store  ftepl 
icutive's  Relath 


ADDS  TO  POIJTICW.  POWER. 


[BY  A  STAFF  CORRESPOXPKNT. ! 
Jacksonville.  111..  Feb.  26.— rSpeclal.]— An  I 
important  member  of  the  Yates  family  is.  ac- 
cording- to  the  town  talk  here,  slated  for  the 
euperintendeney  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Reference  is  made  to  A.  C.  Wadsworth,  Gov- 
ernor Yates'  father-in-law.  If  well-defined! 
reports  and  corroborative  evidence  are  to  be 
accepted  at  all  Mr.  "Wadsworth  is  %o  get  the 
place  on  July  1.  Ail  relatives,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  long  since  been  taken  in  out 
of  the  wet.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  past  due. 
The  Governor  has  been  in  office  for  about 
fourteen  months,  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  has 
waited  patienit'ly  for  his  bit  of  comfort.  It 
will  corns  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Hall  Kesigns  Post. 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  tendered  his  resignation  last 
night,  the  act  being  forced  upon  him  by  the 
administration.  In  the  afternoon  he  had 
said: 

"  I  fear  my  connection  with  the  asylum 
will  end  with  the  fiscal  year.  I  want  no  men- 
tion made  of  that  fact  until  my  resignation 
has  been  offered.  It  would  be  indelicate 
iGT  me  to  have  my  intentions  printed  in  ad- 
vance.  I  have  held  office  under  Governor 
Yates  for  over  a  year.  It  would  be  poor 
fcrm  in  me  to  criticise.  Governor  Yates  has 
made  concessions  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  It  will  be  a  hard  wrench  to  my  heart- 
strings to  give  up  this  work  and  these  chil- 
dren I  so  dearly  love." 

Dr.  Hall  is  a  well-to-do  man.  An  arithme- 
tic of  which  he  Is  the  author  is' being  adopt- 
ed all  over  America.  Its  -advancement  de- 
mands his  attention.  He  may  go  where  his 
duties  call  him,  but  his  soul  is  with  the  blind 
children.  As  an  educator  of  the  blind  he  is 
an  accepted  authority  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  man 
whose  services  the  State  will  lose. 

Say  Yates  Forced  Resignation. 

Dr.  Hall  will  not  say  one  word  about  his 
troubles  as  superintendent  since  Governor 
Yates  came  into  power.  His  countless  friends 
are  talking  volubly  about  the  matter,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  what  they  think. 
Dr.  Hall's  term  of  office  was  made  so  un- 
pleasant by  the  administration  that  he  gave 
Up  the  office.  He  Is  not  of  a  plastic  nature, 
and  believes  the  manager  of  an  Institution 
should  be  held  responsible  for  its  welfare. 
He  is  anything  but  a  politician  and  a.  truck- 
ler. Life  was  made  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  that  he  gave  up  the  place. 

Beasons  for  Disfavor. 

The  reasons  Why  he  was  in  disfavor,  ac- 
cording to  his  friends,  are  numbered  under 
hree  heads: 

1.  Governor  Yates  wants  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  institution  for  his  father-in-law. 
,  2.  Governor  Yates  demands  all  the  patron- 
ntre  incident  to  the  institution  to  build  up  his 
personal  machine. 

.'i.  The  Alexander  department  stor<\  in 
which  Harry  Wadsworth.  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's brothers-in-law,  is  interested  and  in 
which  Fred  Rowe,  Governor  Yates'  cousin 
and  manager,  is  said  to  be  Interested,  has 
never  had  one  penny's  worth  of  trade  from 
the  blind  asylum  under  Dr.  Hall's  manage- 
ni'  nt,  andit  never  will  have  it  if  Hall  can  pre- 
vent it. 

Does  Not  Buy  of  Yates  Family. 

This  is  double  distilled  treason  In  official 
circles.  It  is  an  offense  that  cannot  be 
brooked  for  an.  Instant.  It  is  punishable  by 
hanging,  decapitation,  drawing  and  quarter- 
ing, and  burning  at  the  stake.  Brother-in- 
law  Harry  and  Cousin  Fred  must  be  looked 
after.  The  trade  of  th<*  blind  asylum  would 
hi  valuable  to  the  Alexander  company.  Dr. 
I  hill's  waK'in  never  comes  to  its  doors  and 
loads  up  wiith  goods,  as  dp  those  of  the  other 
institutions. 

Dr.  Mall.  during  the  nine  years  of  his  super- 
latenddncy,  has  pursued  th"  policy  of  buying 
In  i he  open  marki  I  firm 

believer  In  this  doctrine  ami  he  lived  up  to 
it.  in*  son  was  the  buyer  for  ii..-  institution 
and  ai>i<>  to  manage  the  plaiul  when  the 
tor  was  called  away.  All  pin  (liases  were 
made  under  the  eye  <>(  the  doctor.  The  two 
positions  in  the  hospital  regarded  by  Dr.  Hall 
as  of  the  |  npoi  tance 

the  purchasing  agent  and  the  rjlghi   v. 
man.    Dr.  m .. 1 1  v  as  Insistent  on  th 
Uon  that  tb  Intern. 

War  on  Hall's  Son. 

The   Governor  will  knew   I  I. ill   was  not  SUf- 

:  ly  pliable  t"  lull   him.    'i  h 
dared    not   throw    Hall  out    p< 
p)n  ,   tiio  pun 

'i  Ion.         I  »i 
whose 


•  in  the  meantime  tne,  Y  ates  outfit  proceeded 
to  make  Dr.  Hall's  life  a  little  more  Irksome. 
But  the  doctor  is  wise  in  his  generation,  he 
saw  what  was  coming,  and  by  easy  stages 
made  preparations  to  leave  Jacksonville. 

Trustees  Oust  Young  Hall. 
Last  night  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  at 
the  asylum  and  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  E.  F.  Black  of  Virginia  as  purchasing 
a~ent  thus  displacing  young  Mr.  Hall. 
Thereupon  Dr.  Hall  tendered  his  resignation 
i<  superintendent  of  the  Institution,  to  take 
effect  on  July  1.  It  was  placed  on  file.  It  will 
be  accepted  in  due  season  and  the  institution 
will  be  made  an  important  personal  adjunct 
to  the  Yates  administration. 

The  new  purchasing  agent  is  sadd  to  be  a 
"  live  wire,"  politically  speaking,  in  Cass 
County.  The  Governor  is  not  particularly 
strong  in  Cass.  Black's  appointment  will 
help  him;  it  will  also  swell  the  receipts  of 
the  Alexander  company.  The  horses  that 
draw  the  supply  wagons  of|the  State  institu- 
tions, those  of  the  Blind  Asylum  excepted, 
by  force  of  instinct  find  their  way  unaided 
every  morning  to  the  Alexander  store  and 
"  back  up  "  for  their  loads. 

May  Weaken  on  Father-in-Law. 
It  is  within  the  possibilities  Governor 
Yates  may  weaken  on  his  manifest  inten- 
tion to  appoint  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth, to  the  superintendency  of  the  asylum. 
The  game  may  be  too  strong  even  for. his  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  ideas  of  nepotism. 
But  everybody  else,  with  few  exceptions,  on 
both  sides  of  the  house  has  an  office  direct 
or  is  carrying  a  side  line,  and  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself:  "  Why  make  an 
exception  of  Mr.  Wadsworth?" 

Blind  Children  Miss  Hall. 

The  250  blind  children  out  at  the  asylum 
know  of  Mr.  Hall's  resignation,  and  their 
poor  little  hearts  are  filled  with  sorrow.  He 
is  the  king  of  their  world,  the  god  of  their 
universe,  and  their  father.  He  raised  many 
of  these  unfortunates  from  babj  hood.  Theii 
worship  of  Hall  is  almost  idolatrous.  They 
know  his  step,  and  come  to  him,  clambering 
into  his  lap.  to  tell  him  their  joys  and  thsw 
sorrows. 

But  the  doctor's  displacement  will  be  a 
mighty  help  to  Yates,  Wadsworth.  and  the 
cash  receipts  of  the  Alexander  company,  so 
of  what  moment  are  the  tribulations  of  the 


sightless  children  in  the  institution? 
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These  Foods    May    Cause   Blindness. 

It  is  well  to  refuse  the  "  SaUSage 
brought  to  your  breakfast  table  if  it 
is  stale,  and  to  refrain  from  using  the 
cream  in  your  coffee  if  it  is  the  least 
bit  sour.  Otherwise  you  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  blind. 

Some  foods,  it  is  said,  are  most  In- 
jurious to  the  sight.  "A  case  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  an  eye 
specialist,"  says  the  Dioptlc  Review, 
"in  which  the  eyes  of  a  whole  family 
were  affected  by  eating  rabbit  pie.  In 
each  instance  the  patient  had  become 
afflicted  with  a  peculiar  defect  of  vision 
that  is  technically  known  as  'failure 
of  accommodation.'  Stale  sausages  and 
sour  cream  cause  a  weakening  of  the 
sight  known  as  'amblobia.'  Blindness 
resulting  from  eating  tainted  fish  has 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  cure, 
and  quinine  is  often  responsible  for 
some  persons'  half-blind  condition. 
This  drug  affects  the  optic  nerve  in  a 
manner  that  sometimes  ends  in  blind- 
ness." It  might  be  added  that  alcphol 
occasionally  makes  people  "Witfa." 
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WITHOUT  POLITICAL  IMPORT. 

Hr.tKnatlon     of     Profr«or     TranU     H. 
Hall  Planned  fur  BOS**    I  im«'. 

•  U. U.P.I 
N'o   po- 
•.tached  to  the  resigna- 

■  f  the  state 

his  outside 

- 

quite 
isking  him 

:nands  all  his  time  and  attention. 


Ing  powers  were  un- 

-   afforded  by  the  tact  that   he 

taring  his  illness  to  give  minute 

totalled   instructions  about  his  busl- 

ln    this    casi.'   recovery    was    com- 

hoi  wood   mentions  unother  m- 
which  a  man,  fifty-eight  years 
mpletely     latter    and 
blind.       After   six    months   he  had 
learned    the    alphabet    afresh,    but    found 
the   effort  thai    h.-   gave  un   fur- 

ther attempts,  ;in,i  relapsed  Into  his  old 
state.  Yet  he  eonld  read  figures  up  to 
millions  with  correctness  and  fluency. 


I     |.|  .lis  i  Mm  •■! 
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torn 
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WORD  BLINDNESS, 


Cases   Where    the   Subject    Suffers  a 
Lapse  of  Sight  and  Memory. 

■  physical  defect  of 

have   heard.       \ 

•nomenon, 
■I,     of 
in    the 
tie  Lancet.    The  first 
that  of  a  well-edu- 
.   who  after  ap.- 
from  an  attack  of  paraly- 
se day  unable  to  ex- 
press    his    ideas    either  Ing    or 
spee- 
any  c 

I  in  speaking.     In  reading  print- 

"COg- 

!.  and  with  manuscript  hi 
ilty. 

! 
'rench, 
im  a*  to  h 

1 
n  with  passages  fn 

read 

•    blunders,  which 

re    hilll-. 

I     found     that 

than    Hi. 
I 

.     Willi 

■  lie  failed 
ll  id    to 

■ 
but 
lie 
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BUND  PUPILS  PERFORM. 

Missouri    School    Celebrates    Anniver* 
sary  with  Operetta. 

The    Missouri    school    fnr    the    blind   cele- 
brated its  fifty-first  anniversary  last  nighti 
at  the  school  building,  is^'7  Morgan  sti 
hv   giving    an    entertainment    consisting-   of 
musical  numb  ecltktlons,  the  whobj" 

concluding  with  the  pretty  juvenile  oper- 
etta, Jack,  the  Giant  Killer.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  repeated  to-night  for  the 
Inmates  of  the  uchool,  last  night's  pro- 
gramme being  for  outsiders.  This  arrange- 
ment was  clef  mod  necessary  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  limited  number  of  seats  in 
the  school's  chapel   is  ni  at    to  ac- 

commodate the  pupils  and  outsiders  at  the 
same   time.     E  it  in    the   room   was 

occupied  last  night  by  the  well-wishers  of 
the   school   and   its   patrons. 

The-  performanci  operetta  was  re- 

marknbli  h     member    of    tlio 

company    was    blind.     Y.i    so    well    trained 
were  those  in  the  cist     that  their  blind 
was    ii."  ■  i    by    th.ir    movements 

and  had  not  some  of  their  eyes  b<  • 
the  spectators   would   not    have   known    • 
did    ii'.t    see   perfectly.     Their    vol 

pood  in  the  solos  and  ehoruses.  and  the  lit- 
tle  blind  singers  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves immensely. 

i:    '  y.  one   of   the   older    pupils   of 

the    school,    made    u  ti  rrible   looking 

Jack,  and  had  a  mighty  voice  to  suit  his 
role.  i     tnat    j,. 

the  children  on   ti  had? 

their  sight,  sudden!  l,    the    well-or- 

dered   lit-  , 

"•  d  In  a  from   the  Btar 

former.      I  pjce    "King 

Little    [.'  j    his   pact    well.     Minnie 

Jacobs   as     'Queen    Wee,"    Mci  --nek; 

as    i  rm,"     Olh 

"Giant    Blunderbore."    Margaret     Wad< 
the    "Prli  Crandell    as 

played  their  parts  well 

i|ln 
performance  v.  and  nt  of  tho 

costumes.     Thi  St    ma. 

teria  made  bj    I  .  rs  of  the 

piano   di  .rg» 

aur  Schroi  by 

Matilda    Halnt  8,    R    VOCal    SO  Main 

lOllza    White,  Boln. 

ory 
krumnlernann. 

Gbc  Dafty  Journal 

I  RIDAY,     l  i  l;i:i  ARY    28,    1902. 
F.4JL8E  STATKMKNTS. 

Governor    VuteM   Blneer«|y    Re- 
«ro(8   Superintendent   iiuii »* 

IteKlguation      !>lr.     WadM- 

Mrwrtl  Not  i  hoagiic  «#f 
■i  Mis  Bncoegaor 


'  •  ill.   III..   I  .-I..    ',.   190  l 
ittention  . 
tntoinenl  in  'I  Inn 

!  111       SupiM 

,' "  I  for 

■  r|. 

"  ' '''  -or 

I 

Mil.      III. 
v.  I  I  I,      ,„, 

i    illy,   and    : 

lined    lu  l-.u.    i|„ 
-i'Ii-.I.       I     have    the    |, 


t«.r  Professor  Hall  as  a  business  man 
and  as  a  citizen,  and  I  believe  him 
to  be  the  beat  instructor  of  tin-  blind 
:--''  oi  Illinois  has  ever  known 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  him  Btay  in- 
definitely ar  the  head  of  the  stat< 
RchooL 

atement  too,  that  I  am  in- 
■  name  Mr.  A.  C.  Wadsworth 
a-  Professor  Hall's  successor  is  also 
made  without  the  alighest  foundation, 
for  I  have  never  had  the  remotesl 
idea  oi  following  such  a  eoursi  .  Vside 
i  this.  Mr  Wadsworth,  1  am  cer- 
tain, would  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sider undertaking  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  the  superintendent  of 
this  institution.  It  is  worthy  of  nott 
in  tins  connection  that  Mr.  Wads- 
worth was  for  20  years  president  of  the 
boardof  trustees  of>the  blindjmd;  it  was 
during  his  term  of  office  that  Prof. 
Hall  was  first  appointed  to  the  supce- 
in  tendency  ." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  yesterday 
contained  a  long  article  charging  that 
Dr.  F.  II.  Hall,  of  the  Institution  for 
the    BlinJd,   had   been    forced   by    the 
rnor  to  resign;  that  the  place  was 
wanted  for  the  governor's  father-in- 
law,  that  the  governor  demanded  all 
patronage  and   the   institution   trade 
should   go   to   the   department    store. 
I  he  article  in  brief  is  8ueh  a  tissue 
of   lies  and  exaggerations   thai    it    is 
hardly  worth  while   to  deny  anv   part 
of   it.     The  Tribune  man   says:     "Dr. 
Hall  will  not  say  one  word  about  his 
troubles,"  and  the  correspondent  then 
goes  on  to  work  his  own  imagination 
l"    the    fullest     possible    extent 
garding    Dr.    Hall   the   Tribune 
jusilv  : 

"Dr.  Hall  is  a  well-to-do  man.  \ 
arithmetic  of  which  he  is  the  author 
is »  being  adopted  all  over  America. 
ITS  ADVANCEMENT  DEM  ^NDS 
HIS  ATTENTION.  HE  MAY  GO 
WHERE  HIS  DUTIES  call  him,  but 
his  soul  .s  wall  the  blind  children 
1  educator  of  the  blind  he  is  :m 
accepted  authority  ,,,  , |„.  M|,|  W(11.|,| 
and  the  new.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  man  whose  services  the  state 
will   I 

|,r-   "  p|i"    reputation  as  an  educa- 
tor 'a  a  gTeal  on,.    .and  deserved): 
and  he  will  h,    the  last  one  to  in 
fhe •  uao  of  such  a  tissue  of  untruths 
as  Mr.  (  orwin  has  senl  the  Tribui 
I",t  .thai    is  a    fair  sample     of     the 
warfare   that    paper     is     conducting 
against      Govt  rnor      Yates   -nothing 
<"■"•    be  snid  of  him     in     that 
paper,  however  true,  I.,- 
.1   welconn 
made  to  hit  the  governor. 
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Datp 
BLIND    MUSICAL    AND    MERRY. 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  and  both  blind,  will  appear  at 
the  Town  hall  Monday  evening,  in  an 
entertainment  as  novel  as  it  is  good. 
The  program  is  given  below.  They 
are  natives  of  Decatur,  Mich.,  and  have 
been  blind  since  infancy,  though  for 
different  causes.  They  .studied  in  the 
Lansing.  Mich.,  school  for  the  blind, 
and  have  been  paddling  their  own  ca- 
noe for  some  years,  having  traveled 
widely.  They  are  as  full  of  music  and 
good  humor  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat. 
Mr.  McCay  is  merriment  itself,  a  born 
comedian  and  impersonator.  The  en- 
trance charge  is  25  cents.  The  Gazette 
spoke  as  follows  of  their  recent  enter- 
tainment in  that  city: 

City  hall  was  well  filled  last  night  at 
the  entertainment  given  by  John  and 
Mary  McCay.  The  program  was  made 
up  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
recitations  and  impersonations.  The  en- 
tertainers were  very  pleasing  in  the 
musical  numbers.  Miss  McCay  has  a 
sweet  soprano  voice,  which  shows  a 
caieful  training.  Mr.  McCay's  voice 
is  a  baritone  of  much  sweetness  and 
power.  The  remarkable  feature  about 
Mr.  McCay  is  his  ability  to  act  and 
impersonate.  For  one  who  has  never 
had  the  use  of  his  eyes,  it  shows  a  viv- 
id   imagination. 

The  program  for  Monday  evening: 

PARI     I. 
llano   Duet— Overture    from    "Norma," 

Arranged    by    Bayer 
Vocal   Duet— "O,  That    We  Two 
Were  Slaying,"  Alice  May  Smith 


Soprano    Solo —  •Killarney," 

Miss    -Mary     Mcl'ay. 
Humorous   Song— "A   Jolliy    Good 
John   McCay. 
Solo— "Amoroso," 

.Miss    Mary    McCay. 
Baritone   Solo— "The  Bell  of  .St. 


15a  He 

Laugh," 

Thomas 
Egnart 

Mary's," 
Rodney 

Domestic 


Vocal        Duet—  (Humorous)— £'  A 
Quarrel." 

Comic    Character    Song- -(in    costume)— "The 
Old    Rollicker."      John    McCay. 
PART    II. 
Piano  ■    Alpine    storm,"     Kunke 

.loan    M.-Cav. 
Vocal    Duel     "The  Old   Folks  ai    Home," 
Arranged  by  John  and   Mary   McCay. 
Bariton<  -  "Oft'    to    Philadelphia," 
Adapted    from    an    Old    Irish    Melody    b 
l i;v  aes. 
Specimens   of   Irish    Wit    and    Humor, 

John   McCay. 
Soprano  Solo    "Sing  Sweet    Bird,"  Can 

Miss    Mary    McCay. 
The  Irish  Dandy,  In  Comic  Character  - 

John  Mci'ay.  By  RequeS 

Piano  Duet— "II  Trovatore," 

Arranged   by    Melnott 
Impersonations    The    Bashful     Man.        Th 
Boy's   First    Attempt.    Etc. 
John  McCay. 
Vocal  Duct,  Selecte 
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ESTABLISHED  1887. 


- /governor  sacrifices  the  bl 

/  The  best  of  i.  hnrilies"T 

\  - \  1 1 1 1 1 j  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville. 

ie  principally  to  Dr.  Frank 

II.  Hall,  who,  with  an  Lnti  during 

nor   Altgeld's  regime,   baa  for    nine 

'of  the  two  or  three  hundred  blind  cl 

•ot  i.m   for  liim   is   well  known  to 
with    ili«'    place,   and, 

Mil]    his 

unusually   liik'li    ■  'dank,    J>r. 

Hall  is  a  >  •  [opal  repu- 

the   blind    bfl 

I 

freely  on  both  sid 


author  of  a  special  system  of  recognized 
standing  for  teaching  arithmetic,  and  in 
pedagogical  circles  he  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  highly  esteemed  men  of  the  State. 

Professional  capacity  and  devotion  to 
duty,  however,  are  not  in  these  days  the 
primary  requirements  for  State  appointees. 
Soon  after  Governor  Yates  was  installed 
and  began  his  reorganization  of  State 
boards,  Dr.  Hall  began  to  be  subjected  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  to  embarrassments, 
and  these  have  now  reached  such  a  point 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  resign.  Os- 
tensibly this  action  on  his  part  was  pro- 
voked by  the  displacement  of  his  son  as  pur- 
chasing agent — a  sort  of  family  arrange- 
ment which  worked  well  for  this  small  in- 
stitution—by the  Yates  Board  of  Trustees. 
Really,  however,  the  displacement  was  only 
one  event  in  a  series  Mhose  final  outcome 
was  arranged  in  advance  by  those  respon- 
sible for  it.  Dr.  Hall's  resignation  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon,  bui.  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  his  place  is  wanted  for  a  family 
connection  of  the  Governor. 

To  comment  upon  the  inhumanity  of  such 
treatment  for  the  blind  wards  of  the  State 
seems  as  superfluous  as  to  express  wonder 
at  the  lack  of  political  sagacity  disclosed  by 
the  Governor.  The  people  of  Illinois  have 
simply  ceased  to  treat  otherwise  than  as 
brazen  hypocrisy  his  fulsome  public  protes- 
tations of  solicitude  for  the  State  charities. 
They  have  also  ceased  to  expect  anything 
but  the  exhibition  of  infatuated  self-conceit 
on  his  part  in  his  efforts  for  political  advan- 
tage. 

The  resignations  which  Governor  Yates/ 
has  forced  in  the  field  of  State  charities  wi^l 
cast  a  conspicuous  but  ominous  halo  about 
his  ambitions  for  the  future. 
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SELECTED. 


>r  Sund  Jisylugt    Is  Chosen   in 
the  Various  Counties. 


Pierre,  Feb.  22.— The  selection  of 
25,000  acres  of  land  apportioned  from 
the  educational  and  charitable  lands 
of  the  state  to  the  blind  asylum,  at. 
Gary,  has  been  made  by  the  state  land 
iboard.  The  land  is  apportioned  ap- 
proximately as  follows  by  counties- 
Carrrpbell.  320  acres;  Walworth,  1885 
acres;  Edmunds,  4,704  acres;  McPher- 
son,  6,048  acres;  Sully.  9.000  acres/ 
Potter,  1,040  acres;   Hyde.  2,000  a&t&i 
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•  — Mil  OLD 

The  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  will  celebrate  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  Its  founding  tonight  A 
musical  program  will  be  given  by 
the  pupils  Iti  the  ci,ape]  of  the 
■choo,   c,,,,  and  Mor        ;t        in| 

0Cl0ck'       '  Will   of   tin',    nm 

ernn  will  be  devoted  to  classical  £- 

c"1"  'he  latter  half  will 

be  a  juvenile  operetta,   "Jack       the 

a.  I    Is-         '  e 

I         ■     uttl«    t»»e    m-st-Loring 
Queen  \w    Minnie  Jaci 

Giant  lilunderborc-  Oliver  Stone 


Princess— Margaret  Wade 
Fairy  Good— Beulah  Crandall 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer— Earl  Beas- 
ley. 

Lords  and  ladies  in  waiting  cour- 
tiers. 

The  attendance  of  tthe  entire 
school  now  numbers  about  150.  The 
school  still  occupies  the  buildings 
erected  half  a  century  ago,  and  ad- 
ditional room  Is  badly  needed  al- 
though Supt.  S.  M.  Green  has  made 
the  school  an  excellent  one  even  in 
Its  present  cramped  quarters. 
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CHARITY  OFFICIAL  FORCED  OUT  BY   YATES. 


Protem?  ntendent   of  the   Asylum   for   tb^  Blind   at   Jacfcson- 

.;  the   institution   to   make   room,    it   is   said,    for  "T  . ''•  vorth. 

r    Hall  is   noted   for  his  ability  as  e 

torthcomlng  change,  his  friends  do  not  hesitate  to  say   that   he 

f-rnor   Vates"  desire  to  have  .a  member  of  his  family  In 

•ae  asylum  and  use  lta  patronage  to  strengthen  his  political  fences  at  his  horn/ 

Public  Libraries 


'MONTHLY 

March,  1902. 

n<  innati  Library  ' 

r  the  t  >  1 1  ri  <  1  111     -  .11  neCt  ion  with 

iblii   library  ol  tin-  citj ,  contains 
■ 

lively 

•  .'.oik  and  snl>- 

n  1    in<      has 

1  ii' I  writn  .t  up,  spi 

ol  the  hlni'l  1  ■  1  ared  foi 


mem    Saortfloea    tbe    is,„m. 
In  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
H-  }!  wperintendeat  of  the  state 

institution  for  the  Bonville 

tomakeMjuiUlurlLt!  ,  i:lw  of  Gov- 

ernor Yates  the  climax  of  the  disgraceful 
spoils  system  is  reached  in  this  state  if  it 
Is  true,  as  reported,  that  the  place  is  to  be 
overuor's  father-in-law  it 
is  an  exhibition  of  nepotism  so  flagrant 
and  unwarranted  as  to  bring  the  blush  of 
shanfe  to  all  Illinoisans  who  have  any 
pride  in  the  good  name  of  the  state. 

In  the  nepotic  extension  of  the  spoils 
tern    inaugurated   by  Governor  Yates  11 
was  hoped  that  this  one  institution  at  least 
would  ba  spared  and  that  Professor  HaU 
would  be  undisturbed.    But  it  seems  that 
even  the  blind  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  the  governor  to  gei 
every  relation, ftr  and  near,  on  the  sfc 
pay  roll. 

Professor  Prank  Haix  has  a  world- 
w  de  reputation  as  an  educator  of  the 
Wind.  Before  accepting  the  position  at 
Jacksonville  under  Governor  Fn-ru  he 
was  already  well  known  in  the  West  as  a 
v-'v  successful  public  school  ,ducator 
Being  a  man  of  striking  originality  and  of 
marked  inventive  genius,  he  soon  retolu- 
tlonaed  the  methods  0f  instructing  the 
blind.  He  Invented  the  typewrite,  and 
typing  machines  for  the  blind,  two 

^vl«s  that  have  multiplied  the  literature 
ot  the  blind,  opening  up  to  their  |nteUi- 
feonce  vast  storehouses  of  knowledge 
winch  were  practically  denied  them  be- 
cause of  the  laborious  and  tedious  proc 

tha<  ^reemployed  for  making  the 
indentations  in  paper  by  which  they  were 

"n;:,:,"<1  "'  ^ad.    These  machines**  in 

u«ein^ery  institution  for  tbe  education 

01  tuo  blind  in  this  country  ami  in  Et 

""■'■  refused  to  take   .utnat- 
;'n,s  upoD  "'  "Imilar  inventions 

l-awsehe  did  not  wantto  be  placed  ,„  tIli". 

att'tude  of  deriving  a  profit  rromtne  sad- 
'■-'  misfortune  that  can  befaUahuman 
Deing    the  loss  of  sight 

ItwaailgnifleaBtoftliewld. 

***<*  Id  all  over  thi 

tctorof  the  blind  that  b 

*Altgeu>  brought 

ant  protests  from 

iropeand 
pread  and  da 
popul 

In  his  removal  that  he  v.  1 

'"  lne  Institution  at  Jacksonville  b 

uodate  the  pur] 
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PAID    $150,000     FOR     BLIND     HOME 
Price  of  the  Property  Secured  by  Arch- 
bishop  Ryan. 
It    was    learned    yesterday    that    $150,000 
was    the    price    paid    by    Archbishop    Ryan 
for    the    grounds    and    buildings    formerly 
owned  and  oecupted   by  the  Institntiofl if  or 
the   instruction  of  the  Blind,   at  Twentieth 
and  Race  streets,  the  announcement  of  tin 
pnrchase  of  which  appeared  exclusively  in 
THE  Philadelphia  Times  on  Febriuny  18 
IT    wis    the    general    opinion    among    real 
estate   men  that   the  grounds  and  lunldings 
were  not  secured  for  less  than  $200,000. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLED 
MARCH  J.  1902. 

PuoUKIiSS  IN    MARYLAND. 


The  annua!  Reports  of  the  Maryland 
School  lor  the  Blind  fur  the  two  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30,  lU)t,  are  received 
The  School  regrets  with  the  State  and 
city  the  death  of  the  venerable  president 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Newcomer,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  management 
since  185:5  the  date  of  it's  formation. 

Mr.  Morrison,  the  able  Superintendent, 
has  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  36  years,  ami  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  figures  at  the  conventions 
of  instructors  of  the  Blind.  There  are 
only  two  members  of  the  profession  in 
this  country  older  iu  point  of  service 
than  he. 

With  about  I'M)  pupils  in  attendance, 
the  school  maintains  all  the  departments 
usually  found  in  such  institutions.  They 
have  installed  the  N.  V.  Point  printing 
machinery,  and  are  making  their  books 
as  they  want  them.  I  observe  that  they 
have  in  preparation  a  very  extensive 
dictionary  to  run  through  Mi  volumes. 
It  will  issue  within  the  present  year.  It 
is  the  pains  taking  labor  of  Mr.     Marshall 

B.  Reddick  the    senior    literary    teacher 
and  liia  work  will  be  monumental. 

Mr. Morrison  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
confusion  of  types  i-  a  senous  hinderance 
t;>  the  increase  of  our  libraries.  It  i-  a 
healthful  sign  for  an  advance  on  these 
lines,  when  ih-  Nestors  of  the  profession 
begin  to  deplore  a  condition  *hi<:h  is 
clogging  tb-  wheel*  of  progi 


,\    few    moot 
Busted,  ol  Brooklyn,  \    V     •■  Ited    our 
Kbool  an- 1  seemed  grestlj  I    '  ' 

the  *mk  of  the  blind  departmi  at.  Bbe 
inis  liiice  given  very  lubeuntial  evident ' 
,,f    the   faet  tint   her  sympathies   *er. 


aroused,  by  placing  in  the  h ands  of  the 
teacher  of  the  department  $  50.00  to  be 
used  at  her  discretion  for  the  purchase 
of  needed  apparatus. 

The  department  was  poorly  equipped 
in  the  way  of  appliances  but  our  greatest 
need  was  a  set  of  embossed  maps,  and 
naturally  that  was  the  first  thought  when 
this  generous  gift  was  bestowed.  The 
means,  however,  were  not  adequate  to 
buy  the  maps,  but  after  consulting  with 
the  superintendent  he  decided  to  ask  the 
Board  to  supplement  Miss  Husted's  gift 
and  now,  thanks  to  Miss  Husted,  the 
superintendent  and  the  Board,  we  have  a 
beautiful  set  of  Butler's  school  room 
maps,  embossed  and  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnsou  of  the 
W.  Va.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

After  a  long  experience  with  embossed 
maps,  Mr.  Johnson  has  devised  this  set 
and  finds  they  give  greater  satisfaction 
than  any  he  has  ever  used.  Others  who 
have  used  them  say  the  same  and  we  are 
delighted  to  give  them  a  trial. 

The  set  consistsof  seven  maps  mounted 
in  three  groups  which  are  hung  from 
hooks  and  are  reversible.  A  simple  attach- 
ment is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  by  a  thumb  screw  and  may  be  turn- 
ed so  as  to  throw  the  maps  at  any  angle 
desired,  and  when  not  in  use  the  arm 
may  be  returned  to  its  place  leaving  the 
maps  iu  a  vertical  position. 

These  maps  are  ornamental  as  well  as 
exceedingly  useful  and  now  adorn  the 
walls  of  our  new  schoolroom,  which  we 
have  just  entered,  very  handsomely. 
They,  together  with  Dr.  Anderson's 
gift  of  a  Remington  typewriter,  supply 
long  felt  wants  and  we  feel  greatly  en- 
couraged and  uplifted  by  the  generosity 
of  our  friends,  and  wish  to  express 
here  our  sincere  appreciation  of  their 
thoughtful  kindness.  —Florida  School  Her- 
ald. 

Mar. 
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TO  -BtmCATTi  THJft*gCTyP- 


Congress  Is  Being  Urged  to  Make  a  Lib- 
eral Appropriation. 
At    the    Instance     and     request     of     the 
American    Blind    People's  High 
tion    and-  i*  lie  I  ir    ti  ocia- 

tion,    Hon.    M     3.    Boutell.  of   [llino 
In  trod 

blind  in  tin 
,  ,toi  |<  '  'ion  of  the 

bilr.d  throughout 
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bill,    v 
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oughly   understand  tins  lauds- 
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1  •  would  not 

it    v  n  nil-  •!    ti.  blind 

Willi 

them 


have  finished  the  ordinary  course— in 
Yale.  Harvard,  or  other  of  the  leading 
rsities,,  These  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in 
examinations  that  will  be  held  in  tie 
rious  schools  for  the  blind  for  that  pur- 
liose. 

President  Nolan  explained  further  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  in  any 
manner  affect  (he  various  institutions  for 
the  blind  maintained  by  the  government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  purpose.-- 
of  the  bill  being  confined  to  the  States 
and  Territories. 
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TO  EDUCATE  THE  BLIND. 


.  Congress  Is  Being  Urged  to  Make  a  Lib- 
eral Appropriation. 

■At  the  instance  and  reojuest  of  the 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Educa- 
';  tion  and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Hon.  H.  fe*  Boutell.  of  Illinois,  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  asking  for 
an  "appropriation  of  S'7^,000  for  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  blind  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  originators  ^.nd  promoters  of  the 
hiU.  whose,  ehiefjJjeiuerJs  in  Chicago  and 
1  .insing,  Mich,,  'are  anxious  that  the 
public  thoroughly  understand  this  lauda- 
ble movement,  and  to  a  Post  reporter  who 
<  .died  on  President  Edward  J.  Nolan  an-3 
Mr,  A'l  M.  Shotwoll,  one  of  the  directors 
of?  the  association,  they  stated  thai  in 
the  evenf  of  success  the  $75,000  would  not 
pplled  to  the  erection  of  any  college 
or  institution,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  b.*  applied  to  educating  blind 
children  df  the  Territories  who  are  with- 
out education  facilities  by  sending  them 
ib  the  nc.ar.-st  schools  for  the  blind,  pay- 
inn  tn'<  ii  tuition  and  expenses  out  of  the 
appropriation.  Part  of  the  appropriation, 
they  stated,  would  be  divided  up  into  a 
certain  number  of  scholarships  for  the 
higher  education  of  blind  pupils  -who 
have  finished  the  ordinary  course^in 
Yale,  Harvard,  or  other  of  the  leading 
.universities.  These  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in 
examinations  that  will  be  held  in  the  va- 
rious, schools  for  the  blind  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
.  President  Nolan  explained  further  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  in  anv 
manner  affect  the  various  Institutions  for 
the  blind  maintained  by  the  government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  being  confined  to  the  States 
-and  Territories, 
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£.  I,.  HITCHCOCK 


tree  trunks.  Finally  we  heard  the  sound  of 
s'ei-h  bells  approaching.  I  stoppr.1  the 
sleigh  with  my  cane  and  inquired  th 
:  Go  right  over  that  hill  and  you  will  see  the 
lights."  they  told  us.  We  went  over  the 
hills  but  didn't  see  the  lights.  We  found  the 
Bidewalk,  however,  and  soon  reached  our 
hotel.    When  a  blind  man  Is  lost  he  is  th© 


worst  lost  man  you  ever  knew  in  your  life." 
Mr.  Hitchcock  la  always  posted  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  so  he  can  tell  to  a  cer- 
tainty how  it  la  blowing.  He  notes  the  di- 
n  by  the  effect  upon  his  cheek.  When 
he  was  a"  baby  he  received  an  Injury  to  his 
left  eye,  and  at  the  age  of  17  became  totally 
blind. 
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J^BRAR^FOR  THE 
LARGEST  INTHE  UNITED 


STATES. 


E\V        YORK'S       Free 
Circulating    Library 
for  the  Blind,  which 
occupied     the    base- 
:    K       \         |, //  I     ment   of   St.    Agnes' 
<\        VI  Parish       House,      in 

East     Ninety-second 
,     street,      Manhattan, 
I     has    become,    in    the 
six  years   of   i 
If  .    the   largest   library   of    its   kind    in 
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i    Doyle,    Kipling, 

m  i  other  modern  pi 
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including   readers   and    appl 


printed  in  five  different  types.  The  largest 
number  are  in  the  Moon  type,  although  the 
New  York  Point  is  the  system  now  univer- 
sally taught  in  the  blind  schools  in  this 
state.  The  Moon  system  is,  however,  the 
oldest  system  at  the  library,  and  most  of 
the  books  were  given.  The  total  number  in 
the  Moon  type  is  572.  in  the  New  York  Point 
467.     There    are    also    books    printed    in    the 

Boston  line  type,  which  is  generally  used€ 
throughout  New  England,  in  the  English 
Braille  and  in  the  American  Braille  type. 
Nearly  all  the  music  is  in  the  New  York 
Point.  The  music  is  as  widely  circulated 
as  the  books.  When  one  stops  to  consider 
how  difficult  a  matter  it  must  be  for  a  per- 
son without  sight  to  learn  first  the  notes 
on  the  piano,  then  the  notes  on  the  paper  ! 
by  touch,  which  must  be  committed  to  mem-  I 
ory  before  they  can  be  played,  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  a  blind  person  should  be  able  to 
learn  to  play  at  all,  and  doubly  so  that  many 
should  master  the  difficult  and  intricate 
pieces  which  are  constantly  circulating  from 
the  library. 

The  subjects  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
library  cover  a  very  wide  range.  In  the  mat- 
ter cf  fiction  this  library  differs  greatly  from 
the-  ordinary  one.  Fiction  as  represented  by 
the  popular  works  of  the  day  is  sparsely  rep- 
resented. Shakspeare,  however,  has  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind  readers  and 
his  works  are  constantly  in  demand.  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Tennyson,  the 
Brownings,  Macaulay,  Moore,  Goldsmith, 
Byron  and  Longfellow  are  there.     So,  too,  are 


i  riting  appliances, 

phy  and  history,  nien- 

onomy   and  cini 

ace    and    physics, 

tlementary  natural  history,   ele- 

I  ..logy   and   literature,    which   last 

.ad  biography.    The  musical 

numbers    include   beside   piano   selections,   a 

complete  course  of  music  culture  and  study. 

The  pi.  lona  include  a  large  number 

rbile  Chopin.  Beethoven.   Handel, 

,nn,    Mendelssohn    and    Schubert    are 

presented. 

.  iy  of  the  different  types  used  in  print- 
ing the  books  is  interesting.    The  Moon  type 
is    printed    in    raised    letters,     largely    re- 
sembling the  regular  alphabet.     The  Boston 
line  is  also  a  raised  letter  just  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  printed  letters.    The  New  York 
Point  is  the  raised  dot  system.    The  English 
Braille  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  under- 
stand.    It  consists  of  raised  dots,  but  these 
depend  in  a  measure   for  their  meaning  on 
n,   as   does   the   stenographic    writing. 
Thus  a  single  dot  high  on  the  line  stands  for 
HOT  dot  low  on  the  line  signifying 
an   apostrophe.     There  are    special   contrac- 
tions in  th:  'or  much   used   words, 
merican    Braille    is    along    the    same 
but  is  much  simpler  to  understand. 
The  library  is  largely  supported  by  dona- 
by  dues   from  annual   and   life   mem- 
bers   and   by   annual    subscriptions.     It    had  ( 

,r  a   state  grant   of  $200   and  a  city 
grant  of  $J52.18,  but  as  its  expenses  amount 
to    nearly    $1,500    yearly    these    grants    form 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  funds  needed. 
The  librarian  is  Miss  Helen  M.  Ferry,  who 
has  been  in  charge  since  the  library  was  or- 
ganized.   Its  first  and  only  president  is  Rich- 
rry.    through    whose    agency    the 
was    founded.      Mr.    Ferry    lost    his 
sight  a  b  before  the  library  was  or- 

ganized, and  it   was  his  appeal  through  the 
hat  set  in  train  the  raising  of  a  fund, 
vas  the  first  step  in  the  starting  of 
the  library. 

The     library    is    responsible     for    another 
splendid    work,    done    unostentatiously,    but 
i  daily  by  the  afflicted  whom  it  benefits. 
It  hires  a  teacher,   Mrs.  C.   Frances  Kellock. 
k    spends    all    her    time    going 
i  among  the  blind  in  the  city  who,  for 
various  reasons,  ran  secure  no  other  teach- 
ing, and  her  work  is  to  teach  them  to  read, 
•   may   enjoy   the   benefits  of   the 
While  elf  maintains  an 

•ion  for  the  blind,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple  who    cannot    receive    instruction   there, 
institution  sets  an  age  limit, 
so  thu  r  sight  after  that 

not  share  in  the  benefits  of 
Mi       Kellock  attends  at  the 
year  ending  last 

,  vear  of 


her  work  among  the  blind.    The  report  which 
will  be  issued  this  spring  will  show  an  even 

'  moic   encouiagiug   return    for   the   time   and 

|  labor  expended. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to 
be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good  read- 
ing matter  from  private  sources.  An  ordinary- 
volume,  printed  in  the  raised  type  of  the  blind 


renewal  is  set  at  three  weeks.  Even  then 
many  borrowers  have  to  have  their  books 
renewed. 

The  library  is  open  on  Mondays.  Wednes- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  1  P.  M. 
to  4  P.  M.  Visitors  are  welcome,  and  the 
librarian  is  ready,  between  the  calls  made 
on   her   time    by   borrowers    to   explain   the 
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costs  from  $3  to  $4.30.     The  books  are  nat- 
urally very  bulky,  though  not  heavy,  consid- 
ering their  size.     One  of  Shakspeare'fl  plays 
fills   a   book   quite   as   largo   as   a   standard 
dictionary.     The  letters  can  be  printed  only 
I  on  one  side,  and  they  take  tip  far  more  room 
than  ordinary  printing. 
During  the  year  wblcb   i  Dded   last   spring, 
circulated    SAW    books   ami    813 
of   music.     It    I 
longer  to  read  a  book  than  it  docs  u  \ 
with  sight,  and   for  this   reason   the   period 
b  a  book  may  he  retained  wl'bout 


workings  of  the  library,  to  show 

.    of   printing    and    to   giv 
Information  in  her  power.  ^^y 


EVE.  SUN,  New  York. 


Date. 


BROADWAY  KOUSS  IS  DEAD 


i  WELL-KNOWN     MERCHANT      VIES 
AFTER  BRIEF  ILLNESS.    \  (j> 


,11  on    Saturday  -Congestion 

Lungs     Set    m-Plctnresque 

Career  of  «1>.  "roadway  Merchant- 

Came     to     New 


Was    Taken 
or     the 


He 


York      Almost 

Great    For- 

and         His 


Penniless  —  Leaves  a 
tone  —  His  «""dji*s9 
vTn     Effort    ^S      «•     «*»" 

Charles  Broadway  Sou-  the  w^o^ 
drygoods    merchant    died at    to    ho^ 
632  Fifth  avenue,  at  6.30  o  cIock  * 
tag,   after  a  short  dlne».     He  was 
ill  on  Saturday,  but  no  alarm  was 
yesterday   afternoon    when        ™s  <  o  ^ 
that  acute  congestion  of  the  long  ax_ 

in      He    became    raP1d^y    worse    an^ 

pired   this   morning. 


ex- 
W. 


His   son, 
RousV'andlnV  daughter     Mr..    ^J 
Rouss  Lee.  were  at  his  bedside  tc .the ^end   , 
Mr.  Rouss  was  born  sixty-six  years  ago 
at  Woodsboro,  Frederick  county  Md.     1  he 
family  moved  to   Winchester,  ^  a     ^ hen 
Charles  was  but  5  years  old,  and  it -had ai 
Says   been   his  custom  to   consider -*m 
Chester  as  bis  native  home.     At  "he  *JJ 
working  in  a  general  store  at  a  salary  _  o 
II  a  week    the  fortune  he  leaves  to-day 
"   Lumped   at    close   to    $3,000,000.     1 


several  years  he  made  a 


standing  offer  of 


$1,000,000  reward  to  any  one  who  couM  cure 
him  of  his  blindness,  from  which  he  suB«rea 
for^any  years,  but  though  many  sought 
the  proffered  fortune,  none  succeeae 
alleviating  his  affliction. 

Young  Rouss'e  hrst  capital    of  •500* 
invest  in  a  little  ^J"™^,  ne 
ran,  but  when  the  Civil  War o 
joined  a  company  of  Ji^ia  vo 
and  fought  in  Stonewall  Jackson  •  bn*«to 
After  peace  was  declared  young  Rom * ■  touja 
himsetf  rich  in  Confederate  bonds  and  bdb 
but  in  reality  a  penniless  man.     He^ca i 
to  New  York,  arriving  here  with  a  few^om 
in    his    pocket.     They    form^  *"*    ^io 
wealth     but  he  had  a  sound  constitute 
Ind  a  brain  that  was  built  for  buying  am 

he  had  already  save  1  enough  to 


open  aTryTo^  Motion  store  aU.D^e 
sfreet.  "Quick  ^^S- 
was  his  motto,  and     Cash  wiuiou 


mercantile    enterprise. 


■sd  an 

wonders,  he  Ml 


In  fact, 


uneni  among  Itafellowe. 

S^tofoSblmseUnotonlypenmleM 

,t  a  bankrupt  wil  l.  debts  amount  tog 
.butabanjrupt     ^  ^  ^^ 


re  than  *v 

-*!   to   nav 
bat    i  'lfiu"1 

tune,  and  from  tks  time 
■ 
unarcial  life.  th\ 

1 


lie 


vain, 

in.       II' 
road  to  for- 
never turned 

adily     on     hi* 


but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  im 
mense  strain  of  his  continued  labors,  and 
a  devotion  to  astronomy  combined  to  per- 
manently injure  his  eyesight.  For  twelve 
hours  he  would  sifc  in  his  store  every  day, 
dictating  and  reading  the  vast  correspon- 
dence entailed  by  his  huge  business,  and 
then  he  would  go  home  to  gaze  half  the  night 
through  a  telescope,  watching  the  heavens. 

In  despair  over  his  affliction,  which  eye 
specialists  could  not  alleviate,  Mr.  Rouss 
offered  $1,000,000  to  any  one  who 
could  restore  his  lost  eyesight.  Of  course 
there  was  a  rush  of  healers.  But  to  this 
transaction  Mr.  Rouss  brought  the  same 
ingenuity  that  had  distinguished  him  in 
business  affairs.  He  engaged  a  young  man, 
J.  J.  Martin,  formerly  an  employe  of  the 
Broadway  store  who  suffered  from  the 
same  nervous  paralysis  of  the  retinous 
tissue  that  had  destroyed  Mr.  Rouss's 
sight  and  Martin  had  to  undergo  the  treat- 
ment of  all  who  wished  to  try  for  the  $1,000,000 
reward.  A.  J.  Smith,  the  merchant's  con- 
fidential man,  interviewed  the  applicants 
first  and  read  over  the  thousands  of  perso- 
nal letters.  Medical  men  and  women,  both 
bona  fide  and  quacks,  spiritualists,  Christian 
scientists,  clairvoyants  and  hypnotists, 
all  begged  that  their  systems  be  tested. i 
But  worse  than  all  were  the  cranks. 

These  latter  seemed  to  revel  in  making 
the  most  ridiculous  and  insane  propositions. 
But  when  they  had  been  sifted  down  by 
the  secretary,  only  a  few  of  them  were 
heeded  in  any  way.  Anything,  however, 
that  seemed  to  offer  a  reasonable  hope  of 
relief  to  the  blind  man  was  promptly  tried 
on  Martin.  From  strong  currents  of  elec- 
tricity to  hypnotism  and  water  cures, 
everything  was  attempted  and  all  proved 
failures.  Letters  by  the  hundred  arrived 
daily,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Finally,  in 
1897,  Mr.  Rouss  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  again,  and  though  he  still  kept  the 
reward  open,  yet  it  was  without  any  serious 
belief  that  anything  would  come  of  it. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  he  withdrew  the 
offer  altogether  and  resigned  himself  to 
blindness. 

In  his  daily  life  Charles  Broadway  Rouss 
was  decidedly  eccentric.  Many  lawsuits 
resulted  from  his  queer  ways,  and  once, 
in  1892,  a  young  Irish  woman,  Bridget 
Trodden,  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
domestic  in  his  Fifth  avenue  home,  sued 
him  for  $50,000  damages.  The  case  never 
came  to  trial  as  it  was  settled  out  of  court . 

Mr.  Rouss  was  a  short,  slightly  built 
man,  who  looked  younger  than  his  years, 
notwithstanding  his  lustreless  eyes.  His 
mustache  and  hair  were  slightly  whitened. 
Every  morning  he  went  down  to  his  store  at 
649  Broadway  at  6  o'clock,  and  it  was  not 
until  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  he 
returned  to  his  home  opposite  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral.  He  rose  promptly  at  4 
o'clock,  by  5  o'clock  he  was  driving  in  the 
Park.  In  other  ways  his  life  was  of  the 
simplest. 

methods  of  doing  business  were  in 
many  ways  peculiar.  He  demanded  cash 
for  every  sale  and  himself  paid  cash  for 
everything.  He  sent  out  poorly  spelled 
and  worse  printed  circulars  oi  his  wares 
and    <  that    this    drew    attention 

in  many  cases  from  people  who  would  not 
stop  to  read  the  ordinary  advi 
He  sold  what  are  called  auction  dry  goods 
or  job  lots  and  his  si  ore  was  filled  with 
"oceans  of  notions."  Bargain  counters  and 
ad  ten  cent  stores  pui  -goods 


of  Winchester,  va.,  and  gave  $35,000  to  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Through  his  gen- 
erosity an  iron  fence  was  built  around 
Mount  Hebron  Cemetery,  where  are  the 
graves  of  5,000  Confederate  soldiers 
gave  $100,000  toward  a  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  battle  abbey,  as  a  monument  to 
the  Confederate  dead.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Cavalry  Association  of  the  United  j 
Confederate  Veterans. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Rouss  completed 
the  erection  of  a  mausoleum  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  and  to-morrow,  after  a  short  service 
at  632  Fifth  avenue,  the  body  will  be  con-  : 
veyed  to  that  city  according  to  his  last 
wishes.  Mr.  Rouss  was  not  known  as  a 
member  of  any  church  or  congregation. 
He  was  a  free-thinker  and  a  great  admirer 
of  the  late  Col.  Robert  Ingersoll.  When  he 
was  building  the  store  at  549  Broadway 
he  hung  out  a  placard  that  read  as  follows: 

"He  who  builds,  owns  and  will  occupy 
this  marvel  of  brick,  iron  and  granite, 
thirteen  years  ago  walked  the  streets  penni- 
less and  hungry— only  to  show  that  many  a 
man  facing  fate  may  be  a  capitalist  even 
without  the  Almighty  Dollar,  if  he  will, 
and  to  prove  that  the  capitalists  of  to-day 
were  struggling  for  existence  a  quarter  of 

"C^ijI i .' - — **> 


extensl 

■  a  fault  OD  00) 

a  proved  harsh  and  o)l(  ri  flighted  to  throw  Into  the  air 

a  hat   full  of  ad  dimes  and  watch 

up  tho  business  t)|„     excited     newsboys    and     bootblacks 

Broe»w-.y  ftore  which  he  ocr*  , .  ,,.,,,1,1,.  r,„-  the  Mr.  Rouss  made 

0  ,i. \|Bun/ed  vast  (litneiisioriH  inJinv   y  )Uk1    contributions. 

od  ty  Average  yearly  bw  r  Washington    and 

.««  at  nearly  iio.oowlbo.  1  rntngslde  avenue  and  113th 

Oant'S    Big  y    him    to    the    city. 

lll  Ho  spont  lajfce  hum  ou  the  improvement 

l    to 


Date. 


"The  Blind  Farmer." 

The  Brattleboro  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Globe  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  the  life  and  characteristics  of  Wil- 
liam Watson  Davenport,  "the  blind 
farmer  of  Leyden,"  who  is  almost  to- 
tally blind,  and  in  many  respects  a  re- 
markable man.  Mr.  Davenport  is  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Brattleboro: 

It  is  probably  true  that  Mr.  Daven- 
port within  a  few  hours'  time  can  put 
his  hands  on  more  gilt-edged  securities 
than  any  other  man  in  southern  Ver- 
mont or  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  aside 
from  those  acting  in  a  trust  capacity. 

Those  who  know  his  financial  circum- 
stances best  give  Mr.  Davenport  credit 
for  being  worth  in  the  yicinity  of  $700,- 
000.  This  may  be  larger  than  the  real 
amount,  but  from  the  amount  which  he 
inherited  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
statement  is  reasonably  correct. 

Mr.  Davenport  is  now  61  years  old. 
He  was  born  10  years  after  his  more 
famous  brother,  the  late  Charles  New- 
ton Davenport,  who  died  in  Brattleboro 
in  1882,  and  who  had  more  than  a  state  i 
reputation  as  a  lawyer.  Stephen  Tabor 
Davenport  and  George  White  Daven- 
port, both  of  Greenfield,  are  brothers 
of  William  Watson.  There  is  another 
brother  living  at  Bernardston  and  still 
another  at  West  Brattleboro.  The  one 
living  at  Bernardston  is  also  practically 
totally  blind. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  fortune 
of  William  Watson  Davenport  came  to 
him  through  his  own  efforts  and  indus- 
try. His  sight,  even  in  childhood,  was 
defective.  The  first  dollar  he  ever 
possessed  came  to  him  from  sawing 
wood  for  David  Mowry,  also  a  Leyden 
farmer,  who  is  living  at  about  85  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Davenport  has  seen  the  time 
when  he  owned  a  thousand  acres  of 
land.  For  years  he  has  been  a  large 
dealer  in  stock,  and  at  times  he  pur- 
chases 200,000  pounds  of  seed  in  a  sin- 
gle year  He  goes  about  on  his  farm  in 
Leyden  entirely  without  assistance, 
climbs  over  fences  and  into  many  places 
that  even  those  that  haye  sight^w, 
shun. 


Dati 


So  Much  Did  Rouss 
Want  Sight. 


The  Merchant  Prince 
Passes  Away. 


A  Unique  Career  and 
Character. 


1    -rinrl^s   Broad- 
way K  ".ant  prince, 

,    this    morning    from 
fail-ire. 
Mr.    i:  ago   a. 
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working    in    a    g 
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I    in    a    little   .  outitr; 
:i.   but  wln-n   the   Civil  Wai 
company  - 

hit    In   Stone- 
peace 
I    him- 
self   ri' 

rk,    arriving 

lih,    but    1 

I 
v>um   built    : 

A  "Quick   Sales"    Store. 

By  IN 

I 

g,    and 


Failure   of   Si. 

sight 


the  immense  strain  of  bis  con; 

•my 
:    to   permanently      Injure     bis 
For    twelve    hours    he    w 
.  dictating 

and    then 

night  through  a  ,  watching  the 

ns. 
In   despair  over   hi.*  affliction,    which 
eye  s  Mr. 

Ron?-  "X)  to  any 

could  his     lost     eyesight 

Be,    there    v. 
But    to    this 

ghl    the   same    ingenuity    thai 

ihed    him    in    business    affairs. 

young    man.    Mr.    J 

formerly   an   employe     of     the 

away  slot 

suae  nervous  paralysis  of  the  retinoua 

•   that   ha  ;<s's 

sight,   and   Martin   had   to  undergo   the 

tment  of  all  who  wished  to  trj 

the  11.001  J.   Smith,   the 

merchant's      confidential     man.     inter* 

view  Lhts     first     and     read 

over   the   thousands   of   personal    letters. 

ical     men     and     women,     both     bona 

and   quacks,   spiritualists.    Christian 

tints,  clairvoyants  and  hypnotists, 

all  begged  that  their  systems  be  testflQ. 

But   worse   than  all   were    the   cranks. 

Throng  of  Cranks. 

These  lntter  seemed  to  revel  in  mak- 
ing   the    most       ridiculous      and      ii  - 
propositions.     But  when   they   had   been 
sifted   down   by    the    Secretary,    only   a 
few  of  them  were   heeded   in  any 
Anything,     however,     that      seemed      to 
offer  a  reasonable  hope  of  relief  to  the 
blind  man  was  promptly  tried  on  Mai- 
tin.    From  strong-  current 
to   hypnotism   and   water  cures,   every- 
thing was   attempted    and      all     pro 
failures.     Letters     by    the   hui 

daily,    but    all    to     no     purp 
Finally,  in  1897,  Mr.   Rouss  gave  up  all 

hope   of   ever    Beeing    again,    and    though 

^tlll    kept    the   reward    op< 
was    without    any  ellef    that 

anything    would    come    of    it.        Two    or 
three  years  ago  he  withdrew  the  o 
altogether     and     resigned     himsell 
blindm 

Rather  Eccentric. 

Tn    his    daily    life    Charles    Broadway 
Rouss    was   decidedly    eccentric. 
Lawsuits  resulted  from  his  queer  wi 

once,  In  1892,  a  j  h  woman, 

Bridget    Trodden,    who    had    been    em- 
ployed as  a  domestic  in   his   Fifth   Ave- 
nue home,  sum!  him  for  > 
The  i  ■  to  trial,  as  II 

out    of   court. 
His   methods   of   doing    I  were 

in    many    ways    peculiar.      "My    tune   is 
worth  $100  a  minute.      How    much   of  It 
do  you  want''"  was  his  usual  salutation, 
ded  cash   .  I  hing.     He 

rse  print- 
ed circulars  of  end- 
is  drew  attention  In  may  cases 
people    win.    would    nol     stop    to 
the  ordln                             ent      He 
■ .  ,           >    called  auction  dry  g 
oh    lots,    and                                 tilled 
w  itn 

i  [e    was    a    fi  ee  ihinki  r 

the   store 
•ard 
lows: 

His  Singular  Placard. 

nlte, 
walk)  d    1 1 

that 
•ninny    a    man 

that 

i  IIK- 

Klliir 
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■  ,f  |1,U00  who   would   restore 

hi 
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dl\ 

Tpv.  the    pain   and    th< 

n»-<  ■  pro- 
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The  late  Charles  B.  Rouss'  offer  of  a 
million  dollars  for  the  restoration  of  his 
lost  eyesight  is  very  much  like  King 
Richard's  offer  of  his  kingdom  for  a 
horse.  Neither  the  eyesight  nor  the 
horse  was  obtainable,  and  the  offer  in 
each  case  merely  served  to  emphasize 
the  solemn  fact.  Otherwise,  they  could 
have  been  obtained  for  a  smaller  price. 


Date 


THE  BUND  MILLIONAIRE  MERCHANT 
[From  the  N'ew  York  Kvonlng  Post.] 
The  blind  merchant  (Charles  Broad- 
way Rouss)  was  In  many  ways  a  pict- 
uresque character.  His  clothes  were  of 
the  ready-made  sort,  his  boots  the  old- 
fashioned  rawhides,  reaching  to  the 
knees,  his  snow-white  hair  was  always 
unkempt   because   of  his   nervous   habit 

f£*°imb,n<S  U  with  his  fin^"-  He  vis- 
ited his  office  every  day,  going  there  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  and  re- 
maining until  eveninsr.  He  worked  as 
hard  as   any  of  his   clerks.     As   he   was 

r?fclnw5lV?n  u0me  ln  tnp  evening  it  was 
ms  habit  to  have  a  secretary  read  the 
daily  papers  to  him. 

It    is  estimated   he    did    a   business   of 
from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  a  year      He 

hu  nvf L^Ch,ed  thia  goal  when-  1"  1892. 
r\XPesiffht  began  t0  f'-jl  h'm-  With 
riches    came    perpetual    darkness       So 

?f?Pythi.ealers  of  a11  sorts  nocked  ?o  him 

nTrfwfnOUnCement    0f    hls    S1.000.000 

^.Vkh']1'  was  compiled  to  hire  an- 
other blind  man,  one  James  J.  Martin 
at  J6  a  week,  to  submit  to  their  experi- 
ments The  skill  of  this  arm"  of  heaters 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  n  1900  Mr 
Rouss  withdrew  his  offer.  *  ' 


e 


THE    PASSIN 


NG. 


TION  i  >F 

Till-;  BLIND. 


Edward   ,T.    Nolan,    a    Lawyer,    of  Chicago,    Is   also 

president   of   the    American    Dllnd    People's    Higher 

Education    and    General     Improve- 

WORKING         ment   Association        He    is    himself 

FOR  EDUCA-    blind  ly  he  paesed  through 

Ni  w-  i'ork  en  ick   to  '  "hl- 

0    from     \\ 
has   bean    working    for  the  passage 
of  the  bin  Introduced  In  the  ii 
tive    Boutell,   of   [lllpoii,   providing    I 
priatlon   of  116,000   foi  :  lln'' 

"This  yet  r,"    Mi     Nolan  "the   nl" 

riven  to  the  <  lommll 

tricl    of   '  lolumbla,    w  hen    11    has   gone   In 

without 

p. at.-. i    back     i 

i.   though  it   will  nol 

ommlttee    will    stand    In 
In-    l.\  Hi  h 
.plain     of 
In     r 

ng    It    In    Mr     II 

i      Will     b. 

Congn 

i 
winning    In 
fields 


in it    bi  m    t"   ■'-!■ 

n  " 
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The  Ohio  Chronicle. 

of  the  Deal  ami  DumD. 


Thursday.  March  6,  1902. 


Norway.  Ireland  and  Spain  have 
more  blind  people  in  proportion  to 
population  than  any  other  European 
countries.  Spain  "has  216  per  100,- 
000;  Norway.  208,   and  Ireland,  111. 
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A  BLIND  LETTER  CARRIER. 

Arnold    Scott   of    Bernardston 
Makes  His  Regular  Bounds. 


Sightless  for  Half  a  Century,  He 
Has  Delivered  Letters  for  25 
Years— Does  His  Own  Cooking, 
Shaves  Hiniaelf  and  Cuts  His  Own 
Hair— How  He  (Jets  About. 
[Special  Dispati  b  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 

:  >STOX.  March  8,  1902.  A 
blind  letter  carrier,  probably  the  only 
one  In  the  world,  is  the  claim  to  fame 
brought  forward  by  the  little  village  of 
Bernardston  in  the  person  of  Arnold 
Scott,  now  past  the  allotted  three  score 
For  the  pa  Mr. 

Scott  has  oeen  performing  the  duties  of 
this  office,  although  lie  has  not  held  the 
position  all  of  that  time.  Other  things, 
too,  go  to  make  the  man  still  more  re- 
markable in  the  ayes  of  his  friends  and 
to  Str 

The  fact  that  this  man,   who  has  not 
seen  '  I  day  for  more  than  half 

never   had   the   ad- 
vantages of  the  training  which  supplies 
so  many  of  the  blind  with  a  mental 
'on.  •  rk  ordinarily  given  only 

ho  have  to  stand  a  test  in  the 
'lualirtcation  which  he  lacks,  causes 
irdston   to  look   on 
him   with  a  feeling  akin   to  av 

manhood's 

•    the  sight  of  both 
eyes    by    the  premature   explosion    of   a 
cannon   whi^h    he   and    a   lot   of   fri 
using    In    a    Fourth    of   July   < 
bration.  ,w   only   one    other 

survivor  (  '  nmer  night's  party,   J 

a    V.ilkmburg    of    Fltrhburg, 
'■ame  to  visit   his  old   friend  a   few 

ng. 
which   <••  at    hln 


.A  It  NOLO  SCOTT, 
Bernardston's  Blind  Letter  Carrier. 
His    maii    carrying    began    in    a    small 
"'>•    S*»!  ;:  ttllng  in  Bernard- 

ston he  began   to  carry  the  mail  for  a 
few-  families.     The  bu  v     .,nd 

Sl>(>r>  hi  vn   to  ih     village  ~v  -i 

regular  ,.,-.     His    success    is 

due  in  part   to  the  assistance  which  is 
given    hn  for      hi* 

method  devolves  si]  ,m  them 

Reach'ng   a    house    on    his    route     the 
°«e.d  !-'\vs    a    shrill    blast    on    a 

whistle,     i  ,  be  mailed 

the   qecu  lemur     a- 

bringing  them  i  ,nce  jf   hiC 

been  given  his  1<  tters  at  the  postol 

them    as    they    come,    putting 
Which  he  has  slung 
,hlV  :,n>1   i"  Pockets,   of  which 

he  has  more  than  th  man     Re" 

turning,   he  ag  by  his  whistle 

those   for   whom   he   has   loiters,    a» 
relieved   of    them. 

like  others  who  have  the  same  afflic- 
tion, he  is  guided  sound,  and 
also  by  the  nam.                     round 
In  the  Goodale   M£m  rch  Mr 
levout    worshipper,   and   his 
rd   going   up   from    his 
Pew  who  i.  i  t, 
church  he  knew    the  path   so   well    that 

wight  son-, 
ago,    a 

of  falling  into  the  pond  on  the  grounds 
of  tlti  eiuunus 

Before  ha  lost  his  sight  Mr.  Scott  was 
:  an  ardent  hunter,  and  he  Is  now  an  en- 
I   thus.  tierman.      Many    mornings 

!   in  the  summer  he  goes  with 'his  rod  and 
lino  to  where   the   trout  delight  to  play 
i   and  istom   is    to 

|   as  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  h( 

i-iicn   ggt 

nality    that    is    unique,     he 
exhibits 

made     him 

his  sight   b,,  n  li  ft   to 
him. 

IK     the 
•     with     bis    pockets    and    bags 
bulging  with  mall.  " 
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«  Deaf,  Dumb,  and   Blind."— 

We  are  now  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  awakening  the  mind  of  a  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  child.  She  has  a  mind,  hidden 
and  dormant,  away  back  in  the  recess  of  the 
brain,  for  we  have  penetrated  to  it  through 
the  nerves  of  her  fingers  and  she  is  begin- 
ning to  respond  to  the  touch.  This  little 
girl  is  Maude  Scott,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Scott,  of  Denton,  Calhoun  Co.,  Miss.  She  was 
born  deaf  Feb,  19th,  1895,  and  became  to- 
tally blind  when  she  was  one  mouth  old.  She 
was  admitted  into  this  institution  on  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1900.  Her  life  had  been  spent  in  a 
cradle,  a  baby  carriage,  and  in  the  nurse's 
arms.  When  she  arrived  in  this  school 
she  was  uable  to  stand  alone,  and  could 
take  a  step  only  when  holding  tightly,  with 
both  hands,  to  some  person  or  thing.  The 
first  efforts  in  her  education  were  in  hand- 
ling herself.  It  was  three  months  before  we 
could  inspire  her  with  enough  confidence  to 
stand  alone. — Supt.  ./,  S,  Dobyn's  report  oj 
th<   Mississippi  School  for  Deaf. 

Superintendent  Dobyns  goes  on  at 
some  length  describing  their  method 
ot  instructing  this  pupil.     I  wish  we  ! 
had  more  room  for  what  he  says  con- 
cerning her. 

According  to  the  last  census  report 
there  are  in  Oregon  four  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  12,  who  are 
both  deaf  and  blind.  These  are  re- 
ported as  invalids,  paralyzed,  or  a> 
being  ;ifflieted  with  some  other  great 
bodily  infirmity.  Our  knowledge 
concerning  a  totally  uneducated  deafj 
blind  person  is  very  limited,  indeed, 
but  we  are  of  the .  opinon  that  they 
are  generally  more  or  less  helpless 
and  would  impress  people  as  being 
possessed  of  very  little  intelligence,  if 
any.  It  is  no  wonder  they  are  not 
active,  when  the  world  to  them  is 
not  only  dark,  but  is  also  pervaded 
wilh  death-like  stillness  How  can 
j  they  know  anything,  or  do  anything? 
I  How  can  they  be  expected  to  show 
!  great  activity,  running,  they  know 
not  where  ?  I  very  much  regret  that 
there  is  no  available  means  to  inves- 
tigate these  four  cases  and,  if  worthy, 
to  put  them  under  instruction.  Per- 
haps our  friend  Mr.  W.  Wade  of 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  can  offer  some  valu- 
able suggestions. 


March  i.  1902. 
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*JL  TOR  THE   BLIND. 

report  of   the    H.i  1   to 

the    Blini  hat    there    were    11" 

pupil*    Ln    the   i restitution    in     1901,      <> 
w  hom  t*>  were  boys,  47  prls  and  3  adult  < 
Thirty-two  pirpil*  were  from  New  Kmn- 
wiek.  tive  being  from  St.  John  city  ami 
'i'orook.     One  feels  a  little 
pride  in  noticing  that  in  the  prize  list* 
N'ew   Brunswick  students   led  in  al- 
nportant  division-;,     ln  the 
department   there     wen- 
prize!*,  ix  of  which  were  wen  by  children 
i  thH  province,  and  all  the  four  essay 
prizes   wer<*    carried    off  by  Xew  Bruns- 
i*  stated  that  there  are  at 
'nt    from    fifteen    to  eighteen   young 
a    BB    n  New  Brun-iu  u.k  who  are 
gron  it'hout  receiving  an  ednca- 

1     uhi.li.   in   view   of   the    brightness 
aaswick  dhUdrea  a*  noted 
-■  much  to  be  regretted.    The  en- 
ol  Mm  institution  in  the  year 
Nova    tScotia.  gpvern- 
•  and  niimi<ipalitie..s  contributed  $10,- 
ind    the    New    Brunswick 
anient    and     municipalities 

-  hool  is  thoroughly  equip- 
_rh  state  of  efficiency. 
f>r.    Fraser,    his  ex 
-art"  of  tea<-hfr*.  are  thor- 
ly    in   earnest    in   their  work.      Dr. 
I. norland  last  year  and  his' 
it  is  enriched  with  ^hup  ol>si'rvation3 
i         r  :  ■  l»  in  that  country  on  teach- 
in?  the  blind.     The.  read.-r  will  conclude 
:.l   the  condition*  for   this 
whole,  bet- 
•'iidition    of   the 
-jine  <  la.-w  in   Kn«land.     It  may  al>o  be 
i  he  report  that  the  people 
<-edinjrly  kind    to  ti.o 
•  n.         ^^^^* 

-  *     liar. 
6 
1902. 

BLIND,  HE  MAKES  FISH  NETSX 

"'   ■■>'    \mion   Issatltatfoa   Bmrm* 
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BLIND  BOYS 
"PLAY  TRICKS 

On  Professor  at  Local  Institution 
and  Some  Are  Expelled— Story 
Leaks  Out. 


T'ae  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  ln  an 
uproar  last  Friday  night  for  a  time,  the  re- 
bult  of  pranks  played  upon  the  head  teacher. 
George  L.  Chimbrrs,  by  some  of  toe  pupils 
of   the    Institution. 

T*ie  trouble!  began  at  11  o'clock  by  the  fir- 
ing of  a  giant  rrarker  r.  room 
plod  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who  hns  charge 
rf  the  dormitory.  The  explosion  S'-an-d  the 
whole  house,  but  when  an  Investigation  was  | 
aiH'le     it     wai     found    that     all    o, 

ippareutljr   sound 
there  was   no   wav    of   ascertaining 
After     matters     haa     o.  !     the 

.'are    ■  MOthtr   explosion    followed. 

and    still    another,    until    four    giant    rra.kers 
had    been    If)    riff       V    thr-    last    expto 
drsh    was    made    for    the    dormii 
was   found   thai    six   of   the   larger 
not   In    II 

A    f»  ■■">!    the    ft  had 

'ook    hlH    lantern 
went   out   to  drive   in   the     ,tnaverirks."    while 
f  himbe-s    mounted    guard    lo    the   don:' 
II*    <-»• 

waa  d  irk  so  as  to 

\ent     '.  ■  r«\Ost<>d     a' 

'     to     his     rMCUO.     boptl 
■ 

srap 
;il«d    with    him    ond    blnzed    iwiv 

i      atrlklna 
-oming  up  of   I 
■ 

It    a; 

In    the-    me|ee    an  |  have 

■ 
nsti.    who    a 


,<ry    have   go 
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A  BLIND  MECHANIC 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  20. 

THAT  a  blind  man  should  set  up  an  agency  for 
agricultural  machinery  and  manage  it;  that  he 
should  become  an  expert  in  the  handling  of 
such  machinery,  know  how  to  put  it  together  and 
tear  it  apart,  how  to  locate  faults  in  it  and  how  to 
right  them,   is  almost  incredible.       |     i-y 

Nevertheless  these  are  the  achievements  of  John 
S.  Wenger,  who  for  forty-three  years  has  lived  in 
East  Earl  Township. 

His  general  store  at  Weaverland  is  a  business  cen- 
tre for  a  thickly  settled  rural  community. 

The  shop  in  which  he  occasionally  works  at  car- 
pentering or  broom-making  is  the  resort  of  the 
curious. 

His  warehouse,  wherein  are  stored  scores  of  ma- 
chines of  all  the  sorts  in  demand  by  up-to-date  farm- 
ers, is  visited  by  tillers  of  the  soil  from  far  and  near, 
and  it  is  the  blind  proprietor  himself  who  waits 
upon  them,  explains  the  machines,  points  out  their 
advantages,  shows    how  to  operate   them. 

One  of  Wenger's  eyes  was  weak  from  infancy;  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  to  quit  going  to  school 
because  the  other  became  weak  also.  A  year  or  two 
later  he  became  totally  blind. 

He  had  always  been  fond  of  tools,  so  he  first  be- 
came a  carpenter  and  joiner;  then  he  took  to  the 
industry  of  broom-making.  Besides  this  he  opened  a 
little  store  and  sold  peanuts,  cakes  and  candies  to 
school  children  and  to  the  young  fellows  who  liked 
to  lounge  about  such  a  place  of  an  evening.  His 
store  and  shop  lay  some  distance  from  his  home  and 
the  path  led  to  a  narrow  footbridge,  without  guard 
rails,  that  spans  a  stream.  He  walked  it  unguid?d. 
When  Mr.  Wenger  reached  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
his  father  removed  to  a  farm  several  miles  distant. 
The  blind  man  soon  learned  to  know  it  as  well  as  he 
knew  the  old  home.  He  bought  some  land  near  toy 
and  put  up  the  building  in  which  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century  he  has  run  a  general  store  and  his 
broom  factory.  Close  by  he  put  up  a  warehouse  for 
agricultural  machinery  and  embarked  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  handling  of  such  gjtock. 

i  nes  come  from  the  factory  "knocked  down"— 
i.  c.,  dismembered  and  packed  in  crates  and  boxes. 
Mr.    Wenger  unpacks  them  and   puts   them  together. 

When  a  farmer  comes  to  buy  a  piece  of  machinery 
of  him  he  takes  him  out  to  his  warehouse,  lead's  him 
to  the  spot  in  which  that  particular  machine  is  found, 
shows  him  how  to  operate  it  and  exhibits  its  advan- 
tages, tells  him  how  to  take  care  of  it  and  explains 
the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  like 
made  by  other  manufacturers.  If  a  machine  is  im- 
properly put  together  he  can  tell  what  is  wr 

A    messenger    ram.-    to    him    in    has 
summer  during  haymaking  time.     "Pop   wants  you  to 
come  along   with   me  over   to  our  yon    hive 

time."  aald  he,   "ami    tell   us   what's   v.  ,  our 

mo v  -rot  a  new  and  it's  out  >n 

the  Held,  n't  work." 

:    man   went   along  with   the   boy.     He   was 
re   the   hands  who   ■•■>. 


WHO  PUTS  MACHINES  TOGETHER 
BY  THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH 

he&Un  gathering  the  hay  crop  stood  idle  because  the 
new  mower  wouldn't  work.  The  blind  man  was  in 
his  element  at  once.  He  walked  all  around  the  ma- 
chine and  looked  at  it  with  (his  ten  wonderful  eyes— 

his  fingers.  He  studied  all  its  parts.  "Drive  on  a  few 
steps,"  he  said  to  <he  man  who  held  the  horses. 
"Let  me  see  how  it  goes." 

"Stop!"  he  commanded  "after  a  few  steps  had  been 
taken.  "Get  me  a  wrench.  Here's  a  wheel  that  is 
turned  face  inward.    Let  me  examine  it." 

He  did  so.  took  off  the  wheel,  turned  it  face  about 
and    the   defect    was    remedied. 

"I  don't  like  the  location  of  that  telephone."  said 
Mr.  Wenger's  brother,  Postmaster  David  E.  Wenger, 
the  other  day;  "It's  too  unhandy  out  there  in  the 
broom  factory.  We  ought  to  have  it  here  in  the 
store."  "All  right,"  said  John.  "I'll  have  it  moved. 
I  guess  I  can  do  it  myself." 

Next  night  he  set  about  it,  getting  to  work  after 
midnight  so  as  to  offer  no  interference  to  telephone 
calls.  Working  alone,  he  cut  the  wires,  moved  the 
apparatus  to  the  other  room,  set  it  in  the  desired 
place,  then  went  out  and  put  up  a  ladder,  spliced  the 
wires  to  the  pieces  necessary  to  make  them  long 
enough  to  reach  the  new  point  of  entrance,  brought 
them  around  and  made  the  proper  connectio 
had  all  ready  for  business  at  4  A.   M. 

"I  am  contented  with  my.JLat^-W^says 


To  Aid  "Blind  Students. 

A  Paris  inventor  has  produced  a  machine  to 
aid  the  blind  in  writing.  In  all  other  machines 
the  person  made  letters  out  of  various  combina- 
tions of  six  dots  imprinted  on  soft  paper.  The 
reading  was  accomplished  by  feeling  the  ra:sed 
dots  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet.  This  made 
the  letters  to  be  read  all  run  backward,  like  the 


Chinese  characters.     More  or  less  difficulty  was 

caused  by  this  awkward   form  of  lettering.      The 

reader  was  obliged  to  master  a  different  alphabet 

from    thai    of   the   writer. 

The  new  machine  permits  the  .same  alphabet 
and  order  of  letters  to  both  writer  and  reader. 
In  each  of  the  little  Bpacing  squares  are  placed 
six  small  rlasps.  Under  each  of  these  is  an  up- 
right     The  paper  is  placed  between  the  clasps 

and    the    Uprights.      Then    the   clasps    are    pushed 

'"  desired  combinations  down  upon  the  underly- 
ing uprights,  and  the  Impre  ions  made  on  the 
paper  are  in  relief  instead  of  depression. 


THE 
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A:\T1>    MIHROPt, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  moving  the  adoption  of  the  re-  i 
YQswcar  port  anc*  acc°unts.  said  ho  did  uot  consider 

"™~  ?  satisfactory  one,  because  the  institution  was 


BRISTOL  BL1XD  IXSTITTTTOX. 


INNUAL    MEETING. 


The  annoal  mewing  of  fhe  Association  for   the 
Home  Teaching  cf  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday,  at 
jn,   65a,   Park  Street,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  High  Sheriff,  Admiral  Close. 

ILUTILTON  G-RACE  (for  the  hon.  secretary) 
read  the  report.  It  6tated  that  "the  work  of  the 
society  is  divided  into — 1st,  the  home  teaching 
branch;  2nd,  tie  industrial — the  former  brings  no 
financial  return.  Three  blind  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, the  money  for  whose  weekly  salaries  comes 
entirely  from  subscriptions  and  donations.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  number  of  sub- 
is.  The  number  of  blind  to  be  visited  in- 
creases year  by  year.  Tlie  repu -r.tion  of  the  oculists 
and  Eye  Hosoifcai  in  Bristol  stands  so  higb  loot 
people  from  afl  the  neigbbourbood  come  for  consul- 
tation abou  .  Bad  mauv  o:  them  remain 
permanently,  so  constant  employment  exists  for  the 
teachers,  who  pay  on  an  average  3,000  vioks,  and 
give  about  400  lessons  during  the  year.  They  also 
report  woekly  to  some  lady  the  result  of  their  work, 
and  give  an  account  of  it  at  the  monthly  con;: 

:_r,  thus  forming  a  link  between  the  socioty 
and  those  on  whom  they  call.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  visits  many  of  the  blind  would  load  lonely 
and  idle  lives,  and  many  simpio  but  sincere  testi- 
monies prove  bow  much  they  are  appreciated. 
Having  once  masterad  the  difficulties  of  the  Moon 
or  Braille  type,  a  blind  person  will  spend  hours  in  (  _~  "Y 
reading  the  Bible  or  some  interesting  standard  work,    ^~" \^/J 

and  will  commit  to  memory  hymns  and  portions  of °^ 

ch  they  have  learnt  with  their  fingers, 
"re  supplied  with  books  from  the  lending 
library,  which,  under  the  present  efficient  librarian, 
is  in  excellent  order.  The  number  of  ladies  who 
write  books  in  the  Braille  type  has  increased,  and 
the  committee  are  specially  indebted  to  one  who  has 
made  a  catalogue  in  Braille  of  the  books  in  the 
library,  so  that  both  touchers  and  readers  are  now 
able  to  know  what,  it  really  contains.  Owing  ;o  the 
increased  demand  for  books  amongst  (the  blind,  it 
■is  necessary  to  add  to  the  stock.  Tuo  committee 
are  thankful  bo  be  able  to  report  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  industrial  brand-  The  work  done  by 
-;a  is  most  beautiful,  and  obtained  two  cer- 
tificates at  the  'Arts  and  Crafts'  Exhibition,  he VI 
in  Bristol  in  November;  and  one  from  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Female.  Welfare,  in  connection 
w  th  the  sale  of  work  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
don, in  May.  The  work  is  always  to  be  purchased 
in  the  shop,  aDd  is  also  dispel- J  of  at  as  annual 
■id  thk  year  at  the  O.M.&  Room, 
tronised  by  her  Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Beaufort.  In  addition  to  this,  two  saleswomen 
are  employed,  who  go  from  placo  to  place  with 
baskets  of  work,  and  are  very  successful  in  disposing 
of  it,  as  the  list  at  tho  end  of  the  report  will  show. 


-   £16 
■in  -debt.     Last  year  there,  was  a  balance  of  £10  to 
the  good.     He  believed  that  as  the  society   | 
better  known  it  would  bo  more  and  more  supported. 
He  confessed  that  be  had  been   Up  and  down 
Street  thousands  of  times,  but  bad  never  seen 
shop.     The  institution  was  one  of  the  most  imporlnrt 
and  charitable  in  the  kingdom,  aud  be  waa  roi 
the  character  of  its  work  was  such  that  those  who  ' 
became  acquainted  with  it  would  readily  contribute  j 
towards  its  support.     He  mentioned  that  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  labours  of  Mi9s  M.    Grace  mi 
understood  when  he  said  that  she  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  26  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Rev.  KEAN  PITT  seconded  the  proposition.  ! 
ond  pointed  out.  that  the  snle  of  work  had  1 
little  less  and  the  remuneration  to  teachers  a  litHe 
more.  With  those  exceptions  the  accounts  were  very 
much  the  same  as  before.  Ho  felt  that  the  more  the 
instil utiou  was  knowu  the  more  it  would  be  sup- 
ported. It  would  require  no  backing-  up.  The 
Dressed  the  deep  regret  of  the  meeting 
with  Mrs.  T'erry  in  her  great  affliction. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Two  of  the  teachers  sVoke  of  the  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  the  admirable  and  encourag- 
ing results  ended  their  labours. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  SEWELL  emphasised  the  point  of 
how  much  good  the  society  did  by  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  blind,  and  thu-;  enabling  them  :o  beip 
themselves.  Idleness  was  one  of  the  worst  afflictions 
from  which  people  could  suffer. 

At  the  instance  of  Miss  PEAS",  a  beaity  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  th  iff,  and  the  pro- 

ceedings were  brought  io  a  close. 


zaf/op 


^oL^AJUS^, 


UUCIUIJT 

H    Blind    Organist. 

An  accomplished  musician  has  been  ap- 
pointed organist  to  the  King's  Weigh  Honse 
Lhapel,  Grosvenor-square,  of  which  Dr 
Hunter  ln>s  recently  taken  i  harge. 

Mr.  \V.  Wolstenfio'.nie  opmes  from  Black- 
burn, and  was  educated  at   the  School  for 
!..md    at    Worcester,    an     institution 
which  rar.!;,  as  the  chief  public  school  for 
those  whe  are  nightli 

■dr.  Wolsteuholme  is  a  graduate  in  music 
Dt    Durham,   am!    beaid  an    accom- 

p  isbed  player,  has  shown  in  Iris  organ  com- 
positions distinct  onginalitv  and  musician 
shin  or  a  high  order.  ,,,,,,  ne  haa 

conducted    concerts    with    great     buc 
and  his  recitals,   now   that   he   has  come   to 
town  and  has  a  good  organ,  will  no  doubt 
bo  made  a  feature. 


The  committee  cannot  sufficiently  thank  those  ladies 
whose  kindness  and  energy  make  these  sales  a  suc- 


««*■•  The  name  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York  will 
not  ibe  found  among  them  this  year,  but  JLR.H. 
the  Prrucnu  of  Wales  haa  graciously  promised  to 
allow  earn*  work  to  be  sent  to  Sandringham  in 
January.  A  f<*>  of  £3  3s.  is  expwted  if  anv  of  the 
workers  come  from  a  distance,  but  Bristol  g;rU 
ara*dmk*ed  free   of  charge,    and    all    are   taught 

rerm?  and  cn«r-oanrng(  and  paid  weekly 
■©cording  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do 
pubbo  can  hardly  realise  the  benefit  of  thi* 
totion  to  tihe  Wind  women.  Not  only  does  , 
yon*  Men-  bmng.  in  many  cases,  entirely  der 
ooehanty,   but  it  bringa  them   u  with 

wopie  who  have.  a  refrnm:ff  influa. 
and  who  are  able  to  promote 

t?,-^P7^  'JT' !  ■  »fc  ""Pec1 

ren  to  the  lad.-,  who  so  lb,..  .   .,. . 

also  to  the  comnaHiee  of  ' Gu: 

grant  of  £50;   and  ■<■ 

hie  aervioaa  as  ho.! 

jpply  of  chair,  to  cane. 

irTm^li T,  ■  <X^U"i^n    Will     l,s    v. 

'■'•   ■'      •'.•■"•:■„'"        ■■■    »'i  "d 

'••.•>]■'  !  _.:-r    ■  ;    ■    ■'  i    ••'■■•   i    *   <■::    ti      i  '  .  ,,,  . 


watai  grant  pension*  to 
Telling 

of  £3:< 


I    I     ":         I 


THE     GLASGOW     FTERALD, 


FEBRU  A  KY     25,     1 302. 

Mr:  OB  THE  BLIND    \T 

who 

Aim. 


lei-s  exposon 
last  year  -were  of 

four 'month,  h*  never  kncv.  the  tour*  of  ha 
on   dry  doth*.     By   last   August  th*  prod 
such  torturing  neuralgia    in    tn-  head  and   « 
excru* 
he   was   .. 

sec  partially  with  one   eye, .but  not  at  all  wrtj 
the  other.     When   at  length  the   prolonged  and 
Bruit   negotiations    for    the    pun 
v    preimses    had   been    Mtirfacto, 
eluded  with  the  owner  and  wit  .the  mandarins, 
Mr    Mum,    felt    himself    at    hberty  .lo    go   to 
Chefoo    For    the    sea    breezes    for    wh^h   he   so 
neatly   longed    after  such  close  confine 
She    putresccnl     aUno.pher.  ;■     But  on 

arriving   there   he  found  both  his  wife    and  his 
3£  -   (aged   about    13)    «o  very  < dan- 

gerously ill  that  the  doctors  ordered  their  imme- 
diate removal  from  the  sea-coast  to  some .inland 
place.  *o  bv  the  return  steamer  he  took  them 
&  ro  Pekin,  and  there  himself  nursed 
dav  and  night  to  convalescence.  Finally  his 
own  health  so  utter  y  broke  down  that  the 
doctor,  a.    Pekin   decided    'ha*  he  must  at  once 

ru    to    England,    both    on     account    of    h 
generpl    health   and    in   order    «*at   his    precious 
fvefmay    receive    ^ec,,l  troa^t  by  a    very 
skilful   oculist.       It  was   therefore  ««udcd    hat 
Mr-  Murray  should  remain  at  Pekin  with   four 
•of  her  children   I  the    other    three    returning   to 
school  at  Chefoo),  sharing  with  Mr  Cheesman- 
Murray's  young  assistant-in  the  care  of  the 
blind    men    and  supervision   of   all   their    v%ork. 
Mr  Murray  was  to  start  at  once  for  Shanghai 
K  thence  proceed  to  London  by  the  first; avad, 
able  steamer.     As  yet  the  date  of  ms  arrival  is 
uncertain.     He  may  possibly  arrive  by  the  begin- 
ning  of  March,   but  more  probably  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  month.     Arrangements  have  been 
Sade  for  h,s  reception,  in  the  ™«*»»%£ 
the   China  Inland   Missionaries  Home    at   i\<  " 
u^ton    Green,    Mildmay,    London,   X     Ihence 
he°is  to  be  received  as  an  in-patient  at  the  Royal 
1  Eve  Hospital  in  the,  City  Road    where  so  many 
oTtne   most   skilful    oculists   of   the  Metropolis 
minister  to  all  sufferers,   and  where  one  of  the 
S  eminent  has  promised  to  take  bim_under 
STspecialcare.    Surely  all  who  are  interested  m 
Mr  Murray's  noble  life  of  devotion  to  the  blind 
wnl  prav  for  a  very  special  blessing  on  his  treat- 
nenftf  this  case.     May  I  remind   friends  that 
SS  cost  of  this  journey  from  Pekin  to  London 
and  thence  to  Scotland,  and  back  to  Pekin,  will 
form  a  serious  item   in  our  year  s  expenses,  and 
one  towards  which  I  will  gratefully  receive  help? 
—I  am,       .,   ^^  c    F    Gobtkin  CmrsiixG. 
V 

r 

From . — — — — 


From 


From 


A  CONCERT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

It    Will   Be    tlie   Musical    Event    of   tu« 

Season  in  Kansas  City,  Kas. 

—Its    Object. 

The  musical  event  of  the  season  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kas.  will  take  place  in  the  high 
school  auditorium  to-night.  The  concert 
which  has  been  planned  by  the  local  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher 
Education  and  General  Improvement  As- 
sociation, will  be  given  bv  the  best  known 
musicians  of  both  Itansas  t'itvs.  As  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  house  of  representa- 
tives providing  for  a  higher  educational 
institution  for  the  blind  graduates  ot  tho 
state  institution,  an  unusual  interest  has 
been  shown  by  the  people  generally.  J  he 
principal  numbers  will  be  given  by  .he 
Schubert  Club,  a  male  chorus  ot  thirty 
voices-  Airs  Otis  Huff,  contralto:  Jennie 
Rose  concert  pianist:  Hans  Peterson,  vio- 
linist' and  Miss  Louise  McGrew,  accompan- 
ist Mrs,  W.  J.  Logan  and  Miss  Lillian  Hin- 
kle  both  graduates  of  the  Kansas  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  who  have  had  charge 
of  the  arrangements,  report  a  large  ad- 
vance sale  of  tickets,  and  the  success  of 
the  concert  is  already  assured. 


From 
Address 


m^ 


GOVERNOR  YATES  ENTERS  DENIAL.  I 

j  Says  He  Did  Nothing  to  Force  Out  Dr. 
Hall. 
Tllc  resignation  of  Dr.   Hall  as  superintend- 
1  enT   of    th.    ^UTTII    tn,    Mini-*    Jl^J 
has   created   considerable   discussion,    am 
effort    of    the    ad.  -    to    clear    itself] 

of  suspicion  of  forcing  him  out  demonstrated 
•    Se importance  that  ■  •«  to  the  change. 

.,ilS  made  a  statement  denying  tn  j 
in    toto.    and    ridiculing    the   UkJ 
[Sat  he  will  appo  l»».  Mr-  A 

Pro     Hall 
gentlen-.crj 

,ent   is  en-, 

.A    th< 

n    have    a!  nd    l\ 

elm   Indeflnll 

■ 


Date   ,  l^^4^2 

\        Blind  Tom  at'tbc  Htyli  School 

Tonisht    at    the    high    school    audito- 
rium   -'Blind    Tom."    the    negro    musical 
prodigy,     will    appear    tor    possibly    the 
last    time    in    this    city.      The    name    of  . 
this    black     wonder    is    so    thoroughly  ; 
familiar   throughout    the   sou  tit  that   he  j 
needs  little  or  no  introduction  to  music  | 
lovers,    Jlowever,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  j 
comparatively    few    who    have    not    a  j 
proper  idea   of  his  musical  abilities  we  | 
reproduce    the    following    from    £he    Si. 

j  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"Despite  the  bitter  weather  last   eve- 

|ping  a  large  audience  was  present  at 
Grand  music  hall  to  hear  the  per- 
formance of  Blind  Tom.  the  negro 
prodigy  in  music.  He  is  the  same  Tom 
as  ever.  He  gave  several  compositions 
from  such  masti  rs'ae  Liszt  and  Gotts- 
chalk,  with  an  interpretation  as  skill- 
ful and  artistic  as  those  pianists  who 
have    been    technically  His 

accomplishments  cower  a  wide  range. 
ah.  one  in  the  audience  can  play  an 
air  on  th"  piano  that  T"iii  has  never 
before  heard,  and  be  will  immediately 
repeat  the  same  perfectly.  A  word 
will  be  pronounced  and  he  will  spell  it 
phonetically  by  his  knowledge  of 
sound,  as  lie  is  entirely  uneducated  and 
Illiterate.  Mis  imitations  ot  I  he  S<  otch 
bag-pipe,  guitar  and  fife  and  drum,  on 
the  piano,  are  excetteni  representations 
erformances  on  those  Instruments, 
and  evince  the  wonderful  control  he 
has  over  the  keys;  lie  seems  to  be  a 
ister  In  i  he  principle  of  har- 
mony, and  all  from  intuition.  The 
"Battle  <>r  Manassas," 
w);ieh  has  been  heard  time  and  lime 
aga.,n<  waB  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
a  tors."  j. — 


II.  Ill 


Well-Known  Educator  Resigns 

Superintendency  of  Asv 

lum  for  Blind. 


HIS  PLACE  WAS  WANTED. 


Shameful  Act  of  Yates  Administra- 
tion---Mr,  Hall  Well -Known  in 
This  County, 


Prof.  Frank  H.  Hall,  superinten- 
dent of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at 
Jacksonville,  this  week  resigned  his 
position.  In  well-informed  circles  it 
is  stated  that  Frof.  Hall  was  virtually 
forced  out  by  the  Yates  administra- 
tion which  desires  control  of  the  asy- 
lum In  order  to  strengthen  the  ma- 
chine. 

Frof.  Hall  bas  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in 
the  state  and  has  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  teachers  of  Stephen- 
son county,  to  Whom  the  news  of  his 
forced  retirement  from  the  position 
he  has  honored  will  still  more  fully 
reveal  the  shameful  practices  of  the 
Yates  administration  if  any  further 
enlightenment  was  needed.  He  did 
institute  work  in  this  county  on  three 
occasions  and  the  teachers  who  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  instruction 
recognized  at  once  the  keenness  of 
his  intellect,  the  depth  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  pedagogy  and  related  subjects 
and  the  originality  of  his  thought. 
In  a  6ingle  year  he  received  twentv- 
tbree  requests  to  conduct  Institute 
work  in  this  state.  He  was  eminent 
in  his  profession  before  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  for  the 
blind  and  since  that  time  his  name 
has  become  known  all  over  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Upon  the  miserable  meanness  of 
Yates  crowd  in  seeking  to  advance 
their  political  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  peculiarly  dependent 
class,  the  blind,  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
comment. 

The  Chicago  Tribute  editorially  re- 
fers to  Frof.  Hall  as  follows: 

"The  affection  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  blind  children  in  the  lnstitu- 
tlou  for  the  superintendent  is  well 
known  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
place,  and,  aside  from  his  devotion  to 
his  work  and  his  unusually  high  pro- 
fesilooal  standards,  Dr.  Hall  is  a  spe- 
cialist of  international  reputation. 


"Oae  of  his  contributions  to  toe 
welfare  of  the  blind  has  been  the  in- 
vention of  a  typewriter  for  writing 
toe  "Bralle  point"  Another  has  oeen 
the  invention  of  stereotyping  methods 
for  reproducing  at  nominal  cost  maps 
and  other  devices  for  use  by  the  blind. 
Having  made  these  inventions  while 
employed  by  the  state,  Dr.  Hall  re- 
fused to  take  out  patents  for  them, 
and  they  are  now  used  freely  on  botb 
BldM  uf  the  water.  He  is  the  author  j 
of  &  special  system  of  recognized  I 
standing  for  teacblng  arithmetic,  and  \ 
In  pedagogical  circles  he  is  one  of  the 
DMt  useful  and  highly  esteemed 
men  of  tne  state." 

Why  He  Was  Forced  Out. 

In  its  news  co'umn?,  in  a  dispatch 
from  Jacksonville,  the  Tribune  says: 

Dr.  Hall  will  nut  say  one  word  about 
his  troubles  as  superintendent  since 
Governor  Yates  came  into  power. 
His  countless  friends  are  talking 
volubly  about  the  matter,  and  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  what  they 
think.  Dr.  Hall's  term  of  office  was 
made  so  unpleasant  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  he  gave  up  the  office. 
He  is  not  of  a  plastic  nature,  nd  be 
Jievea  tbe  manager  of  an  Institution 
shuuld  be  held  responsible  for  its  wel- 
fare. He  Is  anything  but  a  politician 
and  a  truckler.  Life  was  made  so  un- 
comfortable for  him  that  he  gave  up  ! 
tbe  place. 

The  reasons  whv  he  was  In  disfavor, 
according  to  his  friends,  are  numbered 
under  three  heads: 

1.  Governor  Yates  wants  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  institution  for 
his  father-in-law. 

2.  Governor  Yates  demands  all  the 
patronage  incident  to  the  institution 
to  build  up  bis  personal  machine. 

The  Alexander  department  store, 
in  which  Harry  Wadsworth,  one  of 
the  governor's  brothers-in-law,  is  in- 
terested and  in  which  Fred  Rjwe, 
Governor  Yatet'  cousin  and  manager, 
i  to  r,e  Interested,  has  never  had 
one  penny's  worth  of  trade  'rem  the 
blind  asylum  under  Dr.  Hall's  man- 
agement, and  it  never  will  have  it  If 
Hall  can  prevent  It. 

Uon  Not  Buy  of  r«te»  Family. 

Ibis  Is  double  distilled   treason   in 
official  circles.     It  is  an  offense  that 
cannot  be  brooked   for  an   Instant.  It 
Is  punishable  by  hanging,  decapita- 
tion,   drawing    and    quartering,   and 
burning  at  tbe  *tafee.     Brother  In-law 
Harry  and  Cousin  Fred  must  be  look- 
ed   after.      The  trade    of    the    blind 
i  asylum  would  oe  valuable  to  tbe  Alex- 
ander   company.     Dr.    Hall'i     wagon 
never  cornea  to  Its  doors  and  loads  up 
I  with  goods,  as  do  those  of  the  other 
'  Institution!. 

Df  M  i  d'iring  the  nine  years  of 
bl*  si.  i  the 

policy  Of  buying  In   the 

*as   a  firm    believer    In 

It 

-    n  wa«  to  '  IT  u • 

anrl    able    to    DMlgt    1 1  .•  nlant 

when  i*ny.   All 


the  purchasing  agent  and  the  night 
watchman.  Dr.  Hall  was  Insistent 
on  the  proposition  that  these  men 
should  be  his  appointees. 

May  Weaken  on  Father-in-Uaw. 

It  Is  within  the  possibilities  Gov- 
eruor  Yate6  may  weaken  on  his  mani- 
fest intention  to  appoint  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  to  the  supe  • 
intendency  of  the  asylum.  The  game 
may  be  too  strong  even  for  his  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  ideas  of  nep- 
otism. But  everybody  else,  with  few 
exceptions,  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
has  an  office  direct  or  Is  carrying  a 
side  line,  and  the  question   naturally 

]  suggests  itself:    "Why  make  an  ex- 

i  ception  of  Mr.  Wadsworth?" 

Blind  Children  Miss  Hall. 

The  250  olind  children  out  at  the 
!  asylum  know  of  Mr.  Hall's  resignation, 
and  their  little  hearts  are  filled  with  i 
sorrow.  He  is  the  king  of  their  world,  ! 
tue  gcd  of  their  universe,  and  their 
father.  He  raised  many  of  these  un. 
fortunates  from  babyhood.  Their 
worship  of  Hall  is  almost  idolatrous. 
They  know  his  step,  and  come  to  tim, 
clumberlng  into  his  lap,  to  teli  him 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 

But  the  doctors  displacement  will 
be  a  mighty  help  to  Yates,  Wadt- 
worth,  and  the  cash  receipts  of  the 
Alexander  company,  so  of  what  mo- 
ment are  the  tribulations  of  the  sight- 
less children  at  the  institution? 
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COBRESPONDENCE. 

A  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Editor  i  Post  Standard: 

appeared    in    th 
colum 

Inga  oi    a   oiub   <<\    ladies   Interested   in   se 
tire   blind   after   the; 
■  he  blind. 

>  u\  this  Item  come  t 

.',1.1  like   them   o.  eoramunl 


JHN  BEHNKECAN  SEE 

/ell  Known  Bloomington  Man  Ri  - 

stored  to  Sight  After  Years 

of  Blindness 

THE  TALK    OF    RAILROAD    MEN 


It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  blind.  The 
mental  suffering  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  awful  Inconvenience.  The  sym- 
pathy of  friends  is  the  only  comfort.  John 
Beehnke  has  had  no  lack  or  sympathy  for 
he  has  no  end  of  friends.  The  rugged,  rich 
hearted  railroad  boys  ■with  whom  he 
worked  knew  his  sad  affliction  and 
were  ready  always  to  give  a  comforting 
word  and  stop  to  gra5p  his  hand  as  they 

But  now  they  are  stopping  to  shako  his 
hand  for  another  reason.  They  are  con- 
gratulating him  upon  recovering  his  sight, 
a  delightful   piece    of    news    to    his   many 

BkH>mington   is    a    railroad   center    and 
Mr.   Be"hnke  is  well   known.  For  that  rea- 
son   the    remarkahle    transition    desi 
more  than  passing  notice.     For  years  he 
has    been    round    house    foreman    and    in- 

■  r  for  the  i..  E.  &  W.  K.  R.  at  this 
point     When  eight  years  of  age  he  came 

Prussia,  and  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  In  this  county.     About  twenty-three 

tventy-four     years    ago     he     !■ 
overheated  in  the  field  and  a  cold  1 
in  his  left  eye.    The  advice  of 
recommended    certain    applications   and    a 
dark    room.      He    was    laid    up    for    three 
montns.    All  the  money  his  labors  al 
ed  since  then  has  been  given  toward  help 
for  the  eye,  but  it  took  on  a  white  gn 
that    neither    soothing    nor    salve    could 
eradi  . 
It  was  all  but  blank,  when  as  if  to  bear 

:-:s  that  sun-  as  d  v  r  c  Kne  singly, 
an  accident  happened  that  entirely  des- 
troyed the  good  eye.  He  was  chipping 
under  an  engine  when  a  piece  of  the  flying 
steel  made  an  incision  in  the  lens  and 
the  eye  liuid  oozed  out.  He  was  blind. 
This  was  January  6th,  1900.  He  was  live 
weeks  in  the  hospital.     The  eye  long  lm- 

1  was  now  his  only  hope,  for  it  bad 
some  life.  He  could  tell  when  it  was 
daylight,  but  could  recognize  his  friends 
only   by   the  sound  of  their  voice.     All   he 

s*ed  would  gladly  be  given  for  ono 
•  f  light.  His  friends  would  meet  and 
greet  him,  and  tell  him,  if  they  could,  of 
some  cure  they  had  heard  of.  Anything 
to  hold  up  his  hopes.  It  may  seem  like 
praising  some  particular  doctor,  but  that 
particular  doctor  becomes  such  a  I 
In    the    affair    that    \\  "Using 

there  may  be  in  the  mention  of  him  . 
served.      It      was      a     scrap    ol 
read    to   Mr.    Behnke    by   a   sympathetic 
friend   and   over   the     name    of   Dr.      Uren 
Oneal.  t,    Chicago, 

tho      exultant      testimony     of 
whose  case      exactly      tallied      with      the 
Bloomington  man's.  That  was  t«u  mouths 
ago. 
Mr.    Behnke   had  a   letter   address 
.wist,  and  an  .  » 

-  pondenoe  i  nsned.     "  '   this 

■  r    was    told    to    a    Bulletin    re;. 
-day  by  Mr    Behnke  himself.   He  com* 

r  two  m<  dlcln 

1  T. 

Oneal.      Tt 

■  illy   thought   It  • 
dy    for    a   short    time.      Hut    unlike 

■ 

Mr.    Behnke,    "but   it   dM    Improve  a»   if 

went    .,  him." 

The  dootor  made  a  thoi  i  tnina- 

' 

m  intha  It  will  b<  i    as  a 

AIM 


n   rs«   ii  M  or 

PCWKM   W  ■■'<    l  •■    t  !*0<  icdli. 
i  .  (,.  \\  Illinium 
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h  jHTblind  evangelist. 

>^e  Begins  Services  at  the  Third   Presby- 
terian Church  and  is  Very 
Successful. 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind 
evangelist,  began  services  at  the  Third 
Presbyterian  church  yesterday.  In  the 
afternoon  he  took  as  his  subject,  "A 
Royal  Reception,"  and  in  the  evening, 
a  general  sermon  on  leading  Christian 
lives,  uring  both  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning the  church  was  packed  with  a 
large  congregation,  the  Sunday  school 
rooms  having  to  be  thrown  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  large  crowd 
which  assembled. 

In  the  evening  the  evangelist  sang 
several  solos  and  was  assisted  by  the 
choir  of  the  church,  the  sermon  as  well 
as  the  solos  were  much  enjoyed  and 
from  the  number  who  signed  cards  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  a  desire  to 
lead  Christian  lives  the  outcome  was 
gratifying. 


4^0* 
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Making:   the    Blind    See. 

■  Success  in  desperate  cases  by  con- 
servative treatment  is  the  lesson  often 
repeated  and  yet  never  quite  sufficient- 
ly learned  by  any  physician  or  surgeon. 
The  Infinite  ingenuity  behind  the  heal- 
ing processes,  the  never  renounced 
struggle  toward  normality,  is  an  ever 
renewed  source  of  wonder.  All  that  is 
needed  to  elicit  it  is  confidence  in  it, 
delay  in  doing  anything  radical,  watch- 
fulness to  follow  up  the  hints  to  action 
as  they  begin  to  show  themselves. 

We  know  of  a  living  and  happy  pa- 
tient who  ten  years  ago  had  albuminu- 
ric retinitis  from  long  existing  Brigbt's 
disease  despite  what  all  the  textbooks 
say  as  to  "two  years"  in  such  cases. 
"Don't  do  the  irrevocable  thing  until 
forced  to  do  it"  is  the  warning  that 
bas  saved  many  organs  and  lives. 
Above  all,  never  proceed  with  surgery 
("the  despair  of  medicine")  until  physi- 
ologic and  medical  methods  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  Wiener  Klinischer  Wccbenschrift 
tells  of  the  success  of  Herr  Heller,  di- 
rector of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  in 

itlng  the  remnant  of  vfsualTTtnvcr 
retained  by  a  "blind"  child.  There  was 
only  perception  of  light  in  a  narrowed 
field    left,    but  this  by  education   was 

■  fo  yield  such  Indications  to  the 
eager  mind  that  after  14  months  of  en- 
deavor the  boy  bas  very  useful  vision, 
can  distinguish  colors  and  forms  and 
even  can  re 

re  are  possibly  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  have  renounced   vision   lu- 

:  of  cultivating  It  to  a  degree  that 
would  render  tbe  blind  types  useless.— 
American  Medicine. 


HOW  "BUND  TCM"  TELLS  IWil. 

Hli      Method       Contrasted       With       the 
More    Complicated     Scheme    of  »    Mtl- 

iviiakce    Mini. 

The  Milwaukee  '.Sentinel-'  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  cf  a  complicated  method 
a  blind  man  of  that  city  uses  in  telling 
the  time:  "All  you  have  to  know  is  how 
long  one  click  in  winding  up  will  run 
iiu.  wateh.  I'll  explain.  Suppose  that 
at  3  o'clock  I  wind  up  my  watch  until 
it  is  tight,  as  we  say — that  is,  until  an- 
other turn  of  the  winder  would  appar- 
ently break  the  spring.  At  5  o'clock  I 
wind  the  watch  again,  and  find  that  the 
winder  clicks  twelve  times  before  the 
watch  is  wound  up  to  the  place  where  it 
sticks.  Then  I  know  that  twelve  ticks 
will  run  the  watch  1:20  minute-  and  that 
one  click  represents  ten  minutes  of 
time.'' 

Marrisliurg  can  go  Milwaukee  one  bet- 
ter. "Blind  Tom,"  a  familiar  figure  on 
our  streets  for  many  years  has  a  less 
ingenious  method  of  telling  time  but 
one  that  for  accuracy  goes  far  ahead  of 
the  Milwaukee  man's  elaborate  scheme. 

Tom  carries  a  large  silver  watch  with- 
out a  crystal  and  minus  the  second 
hand.  When  he  wants  to  know  the 
time  he  pulls  out  the  watch  and  passes 
his  fingers  lightly  over  the  unprotected 
face  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  hour 
and  minute  hands.  The  fingers  on  the 
dial  of  every  watch  are  slightly  raised 
and  the  delicate  sense  of  touch  peculiar 
to  the  blind  enables  him  to  tell  the  hour 
within  a  minute  or  two. 
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Not  a  Senator  Present 

Washington.  March  4.— When  the 
blind  chaplain  of  the  Semite  arose  to  de- 
liver The  opening  prayer  today  there 
ool  a  Senator  in  the  chamber,  and 
for  a  whi  •■  hie  only  auditors  were  the 
squad  of  pages  who<e  duties  it  is  to  be 
pn  -rnt  whin  the  chaplain  arrives,  the 
presiding  officer  and  ;i  few  wondering 
sight  seers  in  the  galleries. 
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CAPITOL  HILL  CHAT, 


The  st, it'-  library  yesti 

Ident 
velt  i<>  Congress,  printed  in  the 
alphabet  for  tin-  hijpU.  Tin-  work  was 
done  .>i  the  American  Printing  n 
for  the  Blind  in  Kentucky.  The  print- 
ing was  paid  for  by  a  wealthy  lad 

mil    <l«'Sii  • 

no  wanted  tin.' 
i    in   )><■  clrcu-1 
ing     ile-     Institutions    for    thw 
blind    throughout     tin'     country. 

ige   mude  a    volume  the  size  ol    a 

til  J     In  Hind 
in    li  i.i'     New 

York    in  \.    w  tin    is   .i    pa  ii  Icula  r    I 

i. it   in  securing  the  gift    in  tin-  Lnstltu- 
Ind. 


THE  RECORD-HERALD, 

Chicago,  III. 

Q^te  *    Mai'  ii    M&&   ,..., 


"      BLIND   STENOGRAPHER. 

Wonderful  Work  nt  the  IlUnoin  Insti- 
tution  for  the  Blind. 

All  the  correspondence  sent  out  from  the  of- 
fice of  Professor  Frank  H.  Hall,  superintenuent 
of  tho  Illinois  School  for  tbe  Blind,  is  now  han- 
\  died   by  a  blind  stenographer,  Miss  Katie  Car- 
1  ler    a  ycung  lady  who  two  years  ago  graduated 
from   the   school.     The  work  is  taken  down  by 
Miss  Carter  by  oral  dictation  by  using  an  em- 
bossed short-hand  writer,  and  it  is  then  tran- 
scribed vpon  an  ordinary  Remington.    The  work 
is  very  perfect,  and  page  after  page  will  be  writ- 
ten without  an  error.    Professor  Hall  is  greatly 
nle.vcd  with  the  result  of  his  effort  to  use  a  blind 
Stenographer  in  his  office  work.    In  reference  to 
the  work  Professor  Hall  said  one  evening:     VV«s 
are   much   pleased    with  this  plan  of  doing  the 
work    and  believe  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  a 
blind'  person  to  become  quite  valuable  in  corre- 
spondence work." 
I      The   embossed    typewriter  used  was  imported 
from  England,  as  none  are  made  in  this  country. 
This  machine  was  built  from  the  Braille  writer 
I  invented  by  Professor  Hall  and  introduced  into 
Enrland  a  number  of  years  ago.    The  modifica- 
i  tions  make  a  machine  which  writes  upon  a  strip 
of  paper,  and  hence  a  carriage  is  unnecessary. 
The  characters  used  are  a  modified'  Braille,  una 
by  the  use  of  abbreviations  the  stenographer  is 
enabled  to  take  down  work  as  fast  as  it  is  re- 
quired in  any  correspondence  work.     The  strip 
of  paper  upon  which  the  notes  have  been  written 
is   rewound  on   tbe  roll  and  passed  through  the 
machine  as  the  text  is  recorded  upon  the  Remlng- 

So  pleased  has  Professor  Hall  been  with  the 
results  of  his  experiment  that  he  now  has  all  the 
students  in  the  high  school  studying  typewriter 
work  and  thote  who  show  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  proficiency  will  be  allowed  to  study  the 
nmbossod  shorthand  typewriter  with  a  view  to 
fitting  themselves  for  office  work.— Jacksonville 
•(111.)  Journal. 

THE   SUN, 

&Cew  York,  N.  Y. 

,    Date j^ggjygg 

For  several  years  past  persons  walking 
along  Fifth  avenue  in  the  gloaming  might 
have  noticed  an  open  carriage  with  two  men 
sitting  in  the  back  seat,  one  of  them  hold- 
ing a  light  and  a  book,  and  facing  toward  the 
other,  evidently  reading  to  him.  The  latter 
was  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  blind,  and 
a  merchant  of  great  prominence  in  this  city, 
who  died  yesterday.  He  furnished  one  of 
tbe  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  tri- 
umph of  pluck  and  acumen  in  the  history 
of  New  York  business  life.  The  genius  of 
business  worked  in  him  from  boyhood  to 
death.  He  began  work  in  a  store  at  the  age 
of  15  years.  A  modest  fortune  of  his  young 
manhood  went  into  the  service  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  1866  with  $1.80,  subsisted  for  a  time  on 
free  lunches,  started  in  business,  failed, 
and  in  1875  was  sent  to  Ludlow  Street  Jail  a 
debtor.  From  this  depth  he  began  again, 
and  built  up  a  business  for  which  in  about  a 
dozen  years  he  built  the  great  store  on  Broad- 
way between  Spring  and  Prince  streets. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Rouss  told  a 
Sun  reporter  that  the  business  amounted 
annually  to  a  volume  of  $8,000,000.  He  wasa 
free  thinker,  and  a  great  friend  of  Robert 
Ingersoll,  who  was  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Rouss  was  one  of  a  group  of  Southern 
men  who  became  conspicuously  successful 
in  business  in  this  city.  Among  them  are 
James  Stillman,  James  T.  Woodward,. 
James  McCreert,  Samuel  Spencer,  R.  T. 
Wilson  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  late 
John  H.  Inman  and  the  late  Lazarus 
Straus  likewise  belonged.  Dr.  ThomaS,"- 
Dr.  Polk  and  Dr.  Wyeth,  who  are  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  medical  profession,  aa9». 
Southern  men  also. 
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BLIND  MERCHANT,  DEAD. 


For  Years  He  Had  a  Standing  Offer 

of  $1,000,000  to  Any  One  Who 

Would  Restore  His  Sight. 
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tins-  store  of  "his  own  at  Duane  street 
and  Broadway.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning  of   his   fortune. 

In    lb92    Mr.     Rouss's    sight    began    to 

grow  dim.     Dr.   Knapp  warned  him   that 

he    must    rest,    but    the    busy    merchant 

that    rest    would   kill    him.      in 

•    became   totally   blind. 

A     unique     incident     of     Mr.      Ri> 

blindness     was     his     engagement     of     a 

proxy    to    try    the    "cures"    which    cajne 

:    all    quarters    of    the    globe.      This 

proxy.    John    F.    Martin,    was   afflicted    In 
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(MS.  BROADWAY  ROUSS  DEAD 


MILLIONAIRE  WHO  OIDX'T  SPEXD 
SI  A  DAY  OX  If IM SELF. 


Twice  Got  Rlolie«,  Once  From  Poverty, 
Once  From  Bankruptcy— Ottered 
SI.OOO.OOO  to  Be  Cured  of  Blindness 
—  Once  in  .Tall  — Pariah  in  Bry  Goods. 

Charles  Broadway  Rouss  was  taken  ill 
at  his  home,  632  Fifth  avenue,  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  he  died  there  at.  6:25  o'clock 
yesterday  morning  of  dropsy  and  heart 
failure. 

The  eccentrio  million  a  ire  was  known 
far  and  wide,  partly  by  reason  of  his  fan- 
tastic methods  of  conducting  business, 
partly  because  of  his  rise  to  wealth  from 
poverty  first  and  from  bankruptcy  after- 
ward, but  especially  of  late  years  because 
of  his  offer  of  $1,000,000  to  any  one  who 
■would  cure  the  blindness  that  threw  its 
cloud  over  him  a  decade  ago,  and  some- 
thing like  three  years  afterward  berame 
total. 

He  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Frederiok 
county,  Md.,  about  thirty  miles  from  Bal- 
timore on  Feb.  11,  1&36. 

At  5  years  old  he  was  taken  to  Virginia, 
whither-  his  father, Peter  Hoke  Rouss.moved; 
and  at  10  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Win- 
chester"  In  That  State.  At  15  he  went  to 
work  in  a  store  for  $1  a  week,  most  of 
whioh  he  saved.  Years  afterward,  when  he 
could  count  his  millions  in  the  metropolis, 
he  said  that  he  didn't  spend  a  dollar  a  day 
on  himself. 

At  18  he  began  business  at  Winchester 
on  his  savings.  He  prospered,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  turned  his  profits 
of  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  Southern 
cause  and  joined  the  Confederate  Army. 

He  came  to  New  York  the  year  after  the 
war  with  a  couple  of  dollars  and  a  bundle 
of  worthless  Southern  securities,  walked 
the  streets  hungry  and  almost  pencil) 
ate  free  lunches  at  the  Astor  House  and 
the  old  Metropolitan  Hotel,  and  hito] 
his  wagon  to  the  star  of  a  Broadway  store 
and  a  Fifth  avenue  mansion.  On  one 
thing  more  he  set  his  mind  -that  witli  his 
store  and  mansion  he  would  be  "somebody" 
in  New  York. 

Ten  years  ago  when  he  was  doing  a  bu- 
ness  of  $8,000,000  a  year  in  the  great  granite 
store  he  had  buili  for  himself  on  Broadvi 
and  was  driving  In  hie  ■  md 

forth  from  his  Fifth  avenue  home,  he 
marked    that   he    had    rained    his    niilli 
and  found  himself  nobod] 
drygoods   trade"   in    his   own  S3 

when  large  city  merchants  bought 
of  him  they  did  not  recognize  him  or  his 
concern.  When  hi  secured  the  Fifth 
lot  a  message  was  sent  him  from  one  ol 
next  door  neighbors,   offerii 
from  bin  is  of  Si".1  uld 
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A  dozen  years  alter  the  debtor's  re- 
lease from  Ludlow  Street  Jail  he  had  put 
up  a  Sf>00,000  building  for  the  conduct  of, 
his  successful  business  in  the  street,  the 
name  of  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  own 
middle  name,  and  at  549  to  553  Broadway 
he  continued  in  active  business  to  the  end. 

In  these  years  he  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness, which  might  be  called  a  general  no- 
tions business,  on  a  cash  basis.  He  bought 
for  cash  and  sold  for  cash  only.  He  paid 
his  employees  nightly  for  many  years 
amf;at  the  day's  end  owed  no  man,  and 
no  man  owed  him.  Out  of  town  custo- 
mers were  informed  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  ship  their  orders  on  receipt 
of    their    checks.  ! 

Mr.  Rouss  was  always  ready  to  employ  ' 
men  who  had  failed    in    business    or  who 
were    drunkards.     He    used    to    say    that 
failure   did   not   necessarily  mean    that   a 
man    lacked     intelligence  .  or    usefulness,  i 
and   that  a    man   who   got  drunk  usually! 
had   something   worth   while  in   him.     Ke 
did  not  wish    drunken    men  at  work,  but 
he    hated  .  a    Prohibitionist. 

After  the  announcement  of  his  offer  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  cure  of  his  blindness, 
ihe  number  of  applicants  for  the  reward' 
with  sure  cures  led  Mr.  Rouss  to  employ 
Jqhri  F.  Martin,  who  was  similarly  afflicted, 
as  a  substitute  On  whom  the  quacks,  cranks 
aud  well-meaning  alike  might  experiment. 
Nothing  came  of  all  the  experiments  and 
after  a  prolonged  period  Mr.  Rouss  withdrew 
his  offer  in  the  conviction  that  his  case  was 
hopeless. 

In  the  days  of  his  blindness  Mr.  Rouss 
was  often  seen  driving  home  at  evening 
in, an  open  carriage,  always  bareheaded, 
even  in  cold  weather,  with  an  attendant 
beside  him  reading  to  him.  The  attendant' 
often  held  a  lantern  by  which  to  read. 
Mr.  Rouss  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Col. 
R.  G.  Ingersoll's  lectures  and  always  occu- 
pied a  box  at  the  right  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Rouss  presented  to  New  York  the 
Rartholdi  statuary  group  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  which  stands  at  Morning- 
side  avenue  and  113th  street.  He  made 
many  gifts  to  Winchester,  one  of  them  a 
fofyOOO.  system  of  water  works  and  named 
one  of  his  sons  after  that  town,  Peter  Win- 
chester Rouss,  who  with  a  married  daughter 
Mrs.  David  (Virginia  Ross)  Lee,  sur- 
vives him.  He  was  also  liberal  to  the 
i  a  use  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

Mr.  Rouss  is  also  survived  by  three  grand- 
children, a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lee's  and  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  of  Peter  W.  Rouss. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Rouss  died  three  years  ago. 

There  will  be  no  funeral  ceremonies  here. 
The  remains  will  lie  borne  from  the  Fifth 
f^venue  home  at  7  o'clock  this  evening 
and  will  be  taken  to  Winchester.  At  (he 
funeral  there  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graham,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  will  speak.  Dr.  Graham 
buried  Mr.  Rouss's  father  and  mother  and 
also  his  wife,  Mr.  Rouss,  although  an  agnos- 
tlo,  making  no  ob.ieetion. 
From  
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THE    VALUE    OF    THE    ESTATE    IN    THIS 
STATE    MAY    REACH    $3,000,000. 

The  will  of  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  was  filed 
for  probate  yesterday  ny  Probate  Clerk  Jacob 
Washburn,  with  whom  it  had  been  left  for  safe- 
keeping on  March  21,  18J8. 

Mr.  Rouss  leaves  to  his  wife,  Margaret  K.  Rouss, 
who  died  shortly  after  the  will  was  executed,  his 
dwelling  house,  No.  632  Fifth-ave.,  and  the  lot 
upon  which  it  Is  erected,  for  life,  free  of  rent  and 
expense,  the  rent  to  be  paid  during  the  existence 
of  the  lease  under  which  the  property  is  held  by 
his  executor.  After  Mrs.  Rouss's  decease 
the  property  goes  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Lee.  absolutely,  subject,  however,  to  the  rent 
under  which  the  premises  shall  be  held  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  testator.  To  Mrs.  Rouss 
is  bequeathed  all  her  husband's  furniture,  pictures 
and  household  effects,  horses,  carriages,  etc.,  for 
life,  and  on  her  death  they  go  to  Mrs.  Lee,  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Rouss  is  also  to  receive  $5,000  a 
year,  payable  In  monthly  instalments. 

Mr.  Rouss's  farm  in  Jefferson  County.  W.  Va., 
known  as  "Shannon  Park,"  containing  160  acres, 
and  including  the  mansion  house  and  all  its  furni- 
ture and  contents,  is  left  absolutely  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lee. 

Mr.  Rouss  leaves  his  place  of  business,  Nos.  551 
and  553  Broadway  and  Nos.  122  and  124  Mercer-st., 
and  his  interest  in  the  ground  upon  which  the 
building  is  erected,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lee.  and 
his  son,  Peter  W.  Rouss,  In  equal  shares,  as  ten- 
ants in  common  for  their  lives.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  son  his  share  Is  to  go  to  his  children.  Should 
he  die  without  Issue,  his  share  will  go  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Lee,  absolutely.  Mrs.  Lee's  share  Is  similarly 
disposed  of  to  her  brother,  who  is  to  become  the 
beneficiary  should  she  die  without  Issue.  Mrs. 
Lee's  interest  in  the  property  is  created  subject 
to  the  express  condition  that  her  brother  shall  be 
permitted,  and  have  the  right  in  his  lifetime  or 
for  any  shorter  time,  to  have  to  himself,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  sister  or  her  heirs,  the  sole  and 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  store  and  premises 
so  long  a3  he  may  desire  them  for  the  purposes  of 
his  own  business.  In  the  course  of  such  time  he 
must  pay  to  Mrs.  Lee  or  her  heirs  a  rental  of 
$25,000  a  year,  to  begin  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  testator.  Peter  W.  Rouss  shall  give 
proper  and  reasonable  notice  after  his  father  s 
death  of  his  election  as  to  his  occupation  of  the 
premises,  and  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  full  and 
faithful  performance  of  and  compliance  with  the 
provisions  and  conditions  of  the  will.  Should  Jhe 
decline  to  carry  on  the  business,  Mrs.  Lee  or  her 
heirs  shall  receive  immediately  her  share  of  the 
property. 

Milton  Rouss  and  William  W.  Rouss,  brothers  of 
the  testator  each  receive  $100,000.  To  Charles  E. 
Timberdale.  a  nephew,  is  left  $50,000.  and  to  Milton 
Rouss.  George  Rouss,  Frank  Rouss  and  Alexander 
Rouss,  also  nephews,  $25,000  each.  Lizzie  D.  Page, 
a  niece,  pets  $25,000.  Flora  E.  Faw,  a  niece.  Is  to 
get  $2,500  a  year  for  life,  and  several  bequests  of 
$1,000  and  $500  are  made  to  various  persons. 

The  residue  of  the  estate  the  testator  leaves  to 
his  son.  Peter  W.  Rouss,  Including  the  good  will  of 
the  business,  stock  and  fixtures,  and  he  requests 
his  executor  to  turn  over  to  his  son  the  business  as 
.  as  possible,  as  It  Is  his  desire  that  the  busi- 
ness shall  he  continued  by  his  son  under  his  (the 
testator's)  name,  and  with  as  little  interruption 
and  detriment  as  need  be  In  consequence  of  his 
decease  and  the  administration  and  settlement  of 
his  estate. 

William  W.  RoURS,  the  brother  of  the  testator.  Is 
appointed  executor  of  the  will. 

The  document  was  executed  on  March  IS,  1808,  and 
was  witnessed  by  Harty  W.  Hyde,  No.  123  Waverlev 
Place;  Christopher  W.  Reld,  Nos  549  and  568  Broad- 
way, and  Charles  M.  Smith,  of  No.  701  Twelfth-st.. 
N    W  .    Washington. 

William   W,    Rouss  called   at   the  Surrogate's  office 

•  rday    with   an   attorney,   and.   having  looker!    at 

the    will,    said    he    would    present    a    petition    for    Its 

probate    In    the    course    of   the    clay.     T^ater    John    J. 

ney.  counsel  for  the  executor,   filed  a  petition  for 

the  probate  of  the  will.    The  petition  states  that  the 

value  of  the  entire  estate  tn  this  State  Is  upward  of 

$2.0O0,0f>0,    and    the    son    tins    elecle.l    to    continue    the 

bUBlnefta    and    name    and    bulldlnjrs    on    condition    of 

Klvlntr  his  sister.   Mrs.   T,.>e.   the  $2.",oon  n   venr  rent  as 

provided    In    the   will.     Mr.    Rooney   said    the   estate 

w.1rilJ. iL*00'1  llo:''  rnorp.  nnd  wo, iid  probably 

reach   $3.'»0,000.  J 


AN  ECCENTRIC   MILLIONAIRE. 

"Broadway"  Rouss,  the  "Miad, 
liouaire,"  whose  de;iih  was  recently  an- 
nounced in  press  dispatches  from  New 
York  city,  was  one  of  the  peculiar  fig- 
ures in  American  business  life.  His 
business  success  was  a  marvel  to  his 
.  confreres  and  competitors  alifce.  He 
was  eccentric,  to  the  limit  that-  defines 
common  sense  from  "crankiness."  His 
manner  was  brusque.  He  was  parsi- 
monious and  unkind  to  his  employes, 
and  his  scale  of  wages  the  lowest  of 
any  wholesale  house  in  the  city.  He 
slept  in  his  store  on  an  old  iron  bed- 
stead and  wore  a  $12  suit.  No  total  ab- 
stainer from  liquor  was  given  a  situa- 
tion in  his  store.  He  went  bail  to  the 
amount  of  $30,000  for  the  notorious 
forger,  Erastus  Winan,  as  a  matter  of 
personal   friendship.     When  his   clerks 


were  found  to  have  systematically  rob- 
bed him  of  a  small  fortune  he  said  they 
were  smart  fellows  and  refused  to  pros- 
ecute. He  offered  a  million  to  any  phy- 
sician who  might  restore  his  sight  and 
hunted  up  and  hired  a  man  afflicted 
similarly  to  himself,  who  became  the 
subject  of  innumerable  experiments  in 
the  hope 'that  some  method  of  treat- 
ment might  be  discovered  whereby  the 
millionaire  might  regain  his  sight.  His 
eccentricities  have  been  matter  for 
street  talk  and!  newspaper  mention 
thruout  his  entire  business  career. 

Despite  all  this,  he  was  successful. 
The  foundation  of  a  great  business  is 
absolute  integrity  between  the  seller 
and  his  customer.  Rouss  had  this. 
More  than  that,  he  met  his  own  obliga- 
tions with  scrupulous  exactness.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  failure  he  settled 
'  with  his  creditors  at  45  cents  on  the 
dollar.  He  afterward  sought  each  one 
out  and  paid  the  other  55  cents.  His 
business  ramified  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  it  is  said  that  Rouss  person- 
ally overlooked  the  credit  of  every  cus- 
tomer. He  supervised  every  order  from 
the  smaller  cities,  and  especially  from 
minor  customers.  He  knew  precisely 
what  class  of  goods  would  sell  in  cer- 
tain sections.  An  Iowa  merchant,  who 
conducts  a  racket  store  in  a  southern 
Iowa  town,  attributes  his  success  to 
Rouss'  supervision.  "He  never  sent  me 
anything  that  would  not  sell,"  said  the 
merchant  referred  to.  "He  often  re- 
fused to  ship  articles  ordered  because 
he  considered  them  unsuitable  for  my 
trade,  and  he  6ffered  to  double  my 
credit  If  I  followed  his  advice." 

Rouss'    business   career   Is   an   object 
ii.     He  went  to  New  York  with  a 
tal  of  $1.80.     He  built  up  a  fortune 
estimated  anywhere  from   $5,000,000  to 
$20,000,000.     Hanging  in   the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  his  store  was  a  large 
bearing   in    Rouss'    peculiar   pho- 

i  the  following  Inscription:  "He 
who  hilt,  owns  and  occuplefl  this  marvel 
Of  bilk,  irun  and  granit,  IS  years  ago 
walk i.  is  of  New  York     pei 
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^^t  ,.1.000  in  det:  only  to  prove  that 
Pitalisis  of  today  were  poor  men 
»d  th.it  many  a  felo  far- 
ing poverty  today  may  be  a  capitalist 
a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  If  he  wil/ 
Pluk  adorned  with  ambition,  bakd  l/ 
onor  brite  will  always  comand  su/s 
even  without  the  almitv  dolar  "       7 
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MUSIC    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
he  following  article  is  taken  from 
The  New  Era  for  March,  1902: 

"The  Stat*  School  for  the  Blind  lo- 
cated here  has  the  distinction  of  pos- 
ng  the  largest  library  of  music  ar- 
ranged for  the  blind  that  there  is  in 
the  world.  In  this  case  a  library  does 
not  mean  the  printed  books,  but  the 
Braille  plates  from  which  music  is 
printed.  In  the  vault  of  the  printing 
shop  of  the  school  here  are  stored  13,- 
'000  copper  plates  bearing  literature  for 
the  blind  printed  in  Braille  and  from 
Ohese  are  printed  sheets  from  which  the 
blind  read.  Of  this  entire  number 
about  7.000  are  music. 

"The  foundation  for  this  library  was 
laid  by  the  late  Prof.  Wallace  P.  Day 
while  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
music    under    Dr.    W.    F.    Short.      The 
Braille    writer   had    been    invented    by 
Professor  Hall  a  short  time  before  he 
:  -^tired  by  a  political  change  in  the 
state  administration.     Of  the  new  l'ac- 
.  ulty  of  the  school,  Professor  Day  saw 
\most  clearly  the  value  of  the  Braille 
writer  and   under  his   enthusiasm  the 
work   of   the   print    shop    was    largely 
turned  to  the     department     of    music, 
with    the   result   that  the   foundations 
were  laid  for  an  unequalled  collection 
of  plates  for  the  printing  of  music  for 
the  blind.     Other  schools  in  the  mean- 
time have  taken  up  the  printing  of  lit- 
erature and  the  lead  has  been  secured 
by  the  Philadelphia  School   under  the 
•  work  of  Pref.   E.     E.     Allen.       Other 
schools  beside  the  local  school  which 
made  important  contributions  to 
terature  for  the  blind  are  the  St. 
school  under  Prof.  S.  M.  Green, 
the  California  school   under  Professor 
Wilkinson  and  the     Michigan     school, 
where  for  seven  years  the  printing  de- 
part ment  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  A.  If.  Shotwell. 

"The  work  of  preparing  these  plates 
egun  in  1893  and  has  grown  stead- 
A  large  outside  demand  has 
'  ii  up  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  i 

tmber  of  sheets  of  music  sold  will  ' 
"     The  price  is  ; 
•ntg  a  sheet,  as  the  aim  is  to 
[  •  r  the  roMt  of  production  and 

nesfl  now  i 

Uifornla. 
ire  now  avail- 
'   'rial    and 

extent  of 


!' 


There  is  a  room  for  the  blinu  in  tht 
Congressional  library  at  Washington, 
where  there  are  not  only  books  print 
ed  in  raised  type  for  "finger  reading,' 
but  where  there  are  regular  readers 
whe  'ake  turns  in  reading  to  those 
who  cannot  see.  On  certain  days  in 
the  week  musicales  ate  held  for  those 
whose  sight  renders  them  most  ap- 
preciative of  good  music.         ^*~- 


From 


(Minnesota  Le^^ 

Senator  Brower  introduced  a  bill  this 
morning  removing  the  state  ^versity 
the  normal  schools,  and  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  W&J.x*m  the  authority  of 
the  state  board  of  control.  Senator  Hal- 
^orsen  put  in  a  bill  fixing  maximum 
„„„a  tn.r  porrvine-  iron  ore. 

THE  "BLADE, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Date     ..*  MaiL-h-1902 

MAY  INVESTIGATE 
INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


Representative   Early 

Says  There  Is  Cause  for 

It— Trustee    Crouse 

Says  Not. 


Special  Telegram  to  The  Blade. 

Columbus,  ().,  March  8.-  Rep.  R.  L. 
Carle,  of  Seneca  county,  will,  early  the 
coming  week,  introduce  a  resolution  de- 
manding an  investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  State  Institution  for  the   Blind. 

Following  the  expulsion  of  Geo.   Hull. 
of  Cleveland,   and  a  young  man   n 
are,  early  In  this     week,     ch 
have  been  made  to  members  of  the  legi«* 
latnre  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
stitution.   The   complaints      include    poor 
if,  lack  of  discipline,  and 
.ill  (if  which  are  de- 
ny  the  officers  in   chfl 

ll    r    <  ...     p.  of  this  cil      presi  lent  of 

of   trusti  i  I  ution 

,.•  Blind.   ■  ted  thai   be  did 

...  t    bel  eve  tn<  i»y    bails    for   s 

•  ably 

i     ' ' 

iadt  to  the 
■  I   >ugh  there  wa     thi    full* 
I  .In'    will 

tn   ta. 
full    • 

ktltution,  and 

I 
i  a  1  f  1 1  tb. 

■    the 


Date 





THE  blind  millionaire.  Charles 
Broadway  Rouss,  died  in  New 
York  with  the  realization  in  his 
mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  knew  him,  that  money  cannot  do 
everything  in  this  world  after  all.  He 
offered  any  inducement,  he  agreed  to 
pay  any  price,  if  he  could  have  his 
sight.  He  was  willing  to  submit  to  any 
operation.  He  would  undergo  any  dan- 
ger. But  there  was  never  anyone  to 
accept  his  offer  and  make  it  good,  and 
there  was  never  any  more  of  God's  sun- 
shine in  the  sightless  orbs. 

The  little  child  in  the  streets  was 
happier  than  Rouss  with  all  his  mil- 
lions, and  he  was  a  good  man,  too,  and 
deserved  happiness.  The  carter  on  his 
wagon  was  his  envy.  The  very  street 
sweeper  able  at  all  events  to  see  the 
passing  of  life  if  not  to  join  in  it  to  any 
worthy  extent,  was  better  off  than  the 
old  man  who  couldn't  see  even  the 
money  his  business  was  rolling  up  for 
him.  There  was  the  great  cry  always 
arising  from  him  that  he  wanted  his 
sight,  and  no  human  aid  could  help  him 
n  the  slightest  degree. 
And  the  moral? 

Well,  as  Joseph  Howard  would  say, 
'Figure  it  out  for  yourself." 

BOSTON  HERALD. 

PUBLISHED  EVEBY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
VOL.  OXL,  NO.  66. 
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Chaplain  Milburn  praying  to  an  empty 
Senate  Isn't  so  awkward  a  perform 
as    would    be    the   case   If    he 
blind.      It    relieves    the    embarrnsfmrnt 
that   might   otherwise    prompt    the 
pension  of  the  religious  «  i 
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CLEVER  BLIND  CHILDREN  OF  ST.  LOUIS  PLAY 
"JACK,  THE  GIANT  KILLER" 


f^R-USTCIRjAlL     A1E/*iBEJ?S    Or  THE  CAST,  PRE SE^ST 

y\T    the:    s*\tssoztj?t    jc//ool    eor 


TJJVG-  "tJACK  THE'  <f£4r7T 
THE    3JUTI-JD. 


BLIND  acton  played  "Jack,  the  Giant 

Killer"     In     the    celebration     of     the 

ftfty-flrst    anniversary    of     the    MIs- 

rt  School  for  the  Blind  In  St.   Ix>uts  last 

"he   sight'»«s    lords  and    ladles   bowed    to 

•    blind    king    and    queen    In    true    court 

yie.   they  kissed  the  queen's  hand. 

wed  to  each  other  without  bumping  heads 

id    without    one*   mistaking    the    din 

ward  which  the  bow  was  due.    The  blind 

Iry    *».'!    her    wand   over    the   king    and 

ieen    without    so   much   as    touching    their 

••    walked  about  over  the  stage. 

aide,    to     and      from 

/     up     three     steps     with 

I    much     freedom     and    grace    as    If    they 

id     the    brlgh'est    and    keenest    of    eyes. 

vary  step.  ev»ry   movement  was  firm  and 

hare    was    not      the 

tghte<  C  the  way. 

<  moved   a»x>ut   more 

The   annuai    sntsTtaJ  •u*   school 

*aye   b*sr    »  \  '*plls 

was 

mpt 

-  rata  was  a 
«B  They  are  the  beat  traJned 
dren  In    I 

■y  thrrn 
here  was  : 
Irvey    were   crowded    OB    a    nar 


IS    flr« 


A    ' 


Ab  tho  orchestra,  which  Is  composed  of  IS 
blind  boys,  played  a  march,  the  blind  king 
and  queen,  attended  by  some  twenty  sight- 
less lords  and  ladles  attired  In  royal  rai- 
ment, marviried  up  the  aisle  to  the  throne. 
The  king  and  queen  were  assisted  to  their 
throne  by  the  chancellor  and  lady  In  wait- 
ing. It  was  truly  a  case  or  the  "blind  lead- 
ing tho  blind,"  but  with  astonishing  ease 
and   accuracy. 

The  king  and  queen  were  bewailing  the 
loss  of  their  daughter,  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess, whom  the  terrible  Giant  Blund«rbore 
had  carried  off  to  his  castle.  While  the 
king  was  consulting  with  the  lords  and  la- 
dle* as  to  somo  means  of  rescuing  the  prin- 
cess, the  deep  and  mighty  voice  of  Giant 
Blunderbore    was    heard.      Off   all    o' 

To  do  thl» 
they  ran  :it  >h   ih  -  narrow  stage,   n 

close  together,  ret  reached  the  wings  with- 
out so  much  as  a  false  step  alt  hour  i 
went  as  fast  as  their  feet  <v,uld  carr 
In    rr.ar'hed    the    bill)  I    QUUVt    ' 

.-cat    st  rl'l  •  rrlbl* 

nut     th  •    lIMIr    f.lkM    |n    the 

and  e    I  t  the  bigger  toll 

a    htt>  ■    flndltiK   *■ 

not    m.v    SjnaJ]    b  '    went 

to  his  castls  on  some  lur.tway   I 

•Tst    SO    in  hit    small 

!    this  particular  giant  - -mid  not 

havs   t*  r  h<     was   blind       i<« 

the    king's    and    queen's     throne    all 


right  and  sat  In  that  for  awhile.  He  makes 
a  great  pretense  of  seeing,  he  peers  around 
but  his  eyes  are  closed.  H.»  swings  his 
large  sword  around  and  shows  jum  when 
ho  cuts  a  boy's   head  off. 

When  the  danger  h;id  passed  the  king  and 
queen,  the  lords  and  ladles  came  bsVOk  (" 
the  throne,  each  falling  In  tho  proper  place 
without  the  aid  of  guiding  ryes. 

They  sent  for  Jack  the  (Jl.n.t  Killer.  Jack 
came.     Such  a   gallaat   knight.      He 
every  Inch  the  wanioi 
up    and    down    the    st.ige    with    hU      I 

sword,  declaring  "I  am  Jack  the  Giant 
K'ller.    I'd  .,ii    t,,   kaosi 

The  blind  king  said  to  Jaok:  "r  see  you 
s re  a  brave  fell 

Be  <iid  not  se«.  but  thoss  were  the  words 

he  said    them   he   turned   to  b   Jus* 

as   though  he  really  did  see  him 

if    he 
•i   the  stage 
mpii^h  the  raaous  he  oould  i 

■ 
felt  it.  maelf  wli 

'y- 

■    tha    prim 
..•i  a  daooe, 

In   their   f. 


ment  was,  instead  of  death,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture he  had  to  he  good,  and  dine  on  the 
food  of  ordinary  mortals,  instead  of  on 
small  boys. 

Mr.  S.  M.  G-reen,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  said  to  a  representative  of  the  Sun- 
day Post-Dispatch: 

By  S.  M.  GREEN,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind. 

ACK   THB   GIANT    KILLER"    was 
the  most  successful  entertainment 
ever  given  by  the  school.     It  was 
beyond  our  greatest  expectation. 

We  had  never  attempted  an  entertain- 
ment with  the  children  before.  They  were 
anxious  to  undertake  it  so  we  decided  to  let 
them  try  it. 


"J 


It  meant  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  for 
the  teachers  aside  from  the  training  of  tne 
children.  They  would  have  the  costumes 
to  make.  After  weeks  of  patient  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers 
we  succeeded  and  we  feel  more  than  re- 
paid for  our  efforts.  You  have  no  idea  the 
pleasure  the  children  have  received  from  it. 
They  entered  into  it  with  their  whole  soul. 
For  weeks  we  have  had  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  operettas  in  the  halls  and  dormitories 
every  day. 

We  have  the  happiest  lot  of  children  In 
St.  Louis.  They  are  normal  and  healthy 
both  in  bodv  and  mind. 

Blind  people  can  do  things  and  accom- 
plish good  in  this  world  just  the  same  as 
those  that  have  use  for  their  eyes. 

Our  motto  is  "It  is  the  soul  that  sees." 
I  took  this  motto  several  years  ago  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  that  blind  people  were 
not   a    lot    of   helpless,    unnatural     people. 


Other  than  the  misfortune  of  being  deprived 
of  their  eyesight  blind  children  are  the 
same  as  any  other  children.  They  are  af- 
fectionate, they  love  to  romp  and  play,  they 
are  fond  of  music,  of  dancing,  of  singing- 
and  any  other  pleasure.  Their  minds  are 
keen  and  bright.  They  love  the  pure  fresh 
air,  the  green  country,  the  warm  sunshine 
Just  the  same  as  the  sightseeing  children. 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  Dut  they  know 
how  It  feels.  They  cannot  see  the  rose  but 
they  know  its  perfume.  Just  so  with  this 
little  play.  They  cannot  see  how  to  act, 
but  they  can  feel.  They  cannot  see  how- 
to  sing,  but  they  can  hear,  and  a  song  of 
gladness  fills  every  heart.  They  cannot  see 
that  they  are  giving  you  pleasure  but  they 
know  that  they  are.  Their  keenness  of 
perception  is   remarkable. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  children's  suc- 
cess in  their  little  play  and  will  assist  them 
In  giving  another  in  the  near  future* 


THE   REPUBLIC:  FRIDAY.  FEBRU&RY    28,   1902. 


BLIND  LITTLE  ONES  SING  OPERETTA 


= 


TO  MUSIC  BY  SIGHTLESS  ORCHESTRA. 


—Photograph  bv  Century  Studio. 
PUPILS*  D  IN  THE  OPERETTA,  "JACK    THE    GIANT    KILLER." 

[argarei  Wade  as  the  Princess,  Is  standing  on  the  throne.   To  her 

and  to  her  right  is  Earl  Beasley,    as    Jack.     Lorlng  Bart  and  Minnie 

above  i!"  i  I   ■    throne.    McOree  Messick,  ns  the  Chancellor,  is  next 

i 


\ 


^lind  children,  singing-  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  blind  orchestra,  acting  the  thrill- 
le    operatta     "Jack,     the    Giant 
KillerV   and  moving  quickly  from  place   to 
:lon  a  narrow  stage,  where  one  mis- 
•  vtxid    have    meant    a    collision    or    a 
■?   the   central   figures   in   a 
unique    performance,    witnessed   by   a    large, 
audience,  last  night,  at  the  Missouri  School 
for    the    BI.  eenth     and     Morgan 

sire- 

Though    the    majority    of    the    little    ones 
had    never    looked    upon    the   outside   world 
either    In    Its    gay    or    sober    moods,    they 
were  providing  a  spectacle 
for    the    amusement    of    others,    and    thor- 
oughly   enjoyed   it.     They    were    attired    in 
.    yet    they    even     had      no 
tangible  Idea  of  their  appearance   in   prosy 
everyday    garb.        But    they    realized    that 
their  clothes  were  gorgeous,  that  the  King 
wore  a  crown  and   a  gilded  robe,   that  the 
Princess  was   fine  to   see  in  silk  and   satin 
and  that  the  mighty  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
was  a  fearsome  warrior  with  a  great  bat- 
t!e-ax. 
They    were   blind    children,    yet   were   like 
children.      The    love    to    "shov 
was    not    absent.      Jack    the    Giant    Killer 
impersonated    by    Earl    Beaslrv,    know    that 
B  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  and   that 
s  were  upon  him  whm  he  slew  the 
Giant  Blunderbore  and  saved  the  beautiful 


Princess.  He  was  proud  to  enact  such  a 
role,  but  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
e.Tect  of  his  poses  and  utterances  could  not 
be   granted  him. 

t.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
with  other  teachers,  had  been  preparing 
and  drilling  the  pupils  for  the  last  month. 
Mr.  Green  says  the  performance  was  some- 
thing more  than  had  ever  been  attempted 
In  his  school  before,  and  he  is  congratulat- 
ing himself  upon  its  success. 

Besides  the  principal  actors  in  the  oper- 
etta were  a  score  of  "Lords,  Ladies  and 
courtiers."  The  stage  facilities  were  lim- 
ited, consisting  only  of  a  platform,  upon 
which  a  throne  was  raised  for  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  sides  of  which  were  cur- 
tained off  into  the  "wings."  "When  the  play 
opened,  the  King-,  Queen  and  court  were 
bewailing  the  fact  that  the  Princess  hart 
I  off  by  the  Giant.  All  was  sor- 
row until  the  redoubtable  Jack,  whose  fame 
as  a  warrior  bold  had  spread  abroad,  vowed 
that  he  would  rescue  the  Princess  and  slay 
the  Giant.  The  confidence  of  all  was 
raised  by  the  fact  that  the  Fairy  Good, 
whose  ability  to  weave  magic  spells  was 
unquestioned.  undertook  to  help  Jack. 
Finally  Jack  did  ottsreome  the  Giant,  saved 
the  beautiful  Princess,  married  her,  and, 
according  to  the  play,  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

■THE  PRESS-POST, 


To  enact  these  things  the  blind  children, 
in  their  various  characters,  were  compelled 
to    keep    moving    on    the    stage.    But    their 

steps   had    been    calculated     almost     to     a 

hair's  breadth.     When  one  character 
speaking,    it    was    the    cue    for    anot'. 
begin,  and  each  one  knew  just  what 
ments  were  necessary  during  the  speaking 
of  the  lines.    At  one   highly   exciting 
ture,      the      Giant    Blunderbore    api> 
whereat    the    entire    court,    King    and  all, 
precipitately    fled.    Twenty      of     them    ran 
the   stage,    crowded    close   together, 
:ched  the  wings  without  a  fall. 

The  evening's  programme  included  other 
numbers,  but  all  who  assisted  in  the  enter- 
tainment were  blind.  The  first  numb.  ■ 
a  piano  duet  by  George  Dieter  and  Arthur 
Schroer.  The  next  was  a  recitatl 
tilde  Haines.  Then  followed  a  vocal  solo, 
rendered  by  Miss  Erne  Mains. '  Miss  Eliza 
White  then  recited,  and  Thomas  Dee  ren- 
dered a  vocal  solo.  Henry  Krupleman,  a 
youthful  blind  pianist,  followed  with  a  pi- 
ano solo. 

The  other  children,  besides  Earl  Be 
In  the  operetta  were:  Lorlng  Barr,  who  im- 
personated King  Little  the  First;  Minnie 
Jacobs,  as  Queen  Wee;  McCree  Messick,  as 
the  Chancellor;  Oliver1  Stone,  as  the  Giant; 
Margaret  Wade,  the  Princess,  and  Beulah 
Crandall,    Fairy    Good. 


Columbus.  Ohio. 


Date    7  Sdacefc   U305 


STARTLING  CONDIT 


AT  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM 


Serious  Charges  Preferred  By  Committee  of 
Students  From  the  Institution. 


A    tiiaiiline    condition    of    ati?irs      ha  = 
'"hed    at    the    State    taatitutloa 
for   the   Hllnd. 

If  half  the  tales  of  cruelty  to  Id  by  ■ 
committee  of  pupils  who  grop<  d  their  way 
maided  from  the  Institution  to  the  hall 
i 

I  mlr.g  from  th«  ir  sightless  orbs 

i 
it    *■■ 

t  h. 

th<    blinding  of  th< 
en  light 

Demands  Investigation. 

tde   h 


Rooms  Are  Cold. 


Investigation  By  the  General  Assembly  Will  Be  Made  Neit 
Week— Alleged  Improper  Treatment  of 
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affairs  at  tbe  institution  from  the  face 
that  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  m 
Ignoranc*  of  the  way  matters  are  con- 
ducted. 

When   official    visits   .ire  made  no  ques- 


!  UfMis  are  asked  the  inmates,  the  only  in 
'  formation  concerning  the  management  o 
thr  institution  and  its  affairs  being  Riyea 
PJt  bv  the  management  and  teacBers. 
The  visitors  are  wined  and  dined  at  tne 
expense  of  tho  state  and  leave,  apparently 
eatisfi  verytbing  is  Inaprto^ 

ondiuon   and  that  everybody  js  sat- 

"Tbe    v<  solution    to    investigate    will    be 
offeree!  by  Representative  Carle      He  has 
taken  the   names  of  a  number  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  said  to  be  willing  to  testify 
before    a    legislative    committee,   and    will 
insist  that  tne  cover  be  Kept  on  the  wniU 
wash  bucket   in  this  instance  until   some 
of    the.    true    facts    concerning    the    insti- 
tution can  be  made  known  to  the  public. 
Mr     Carle    states    that    if    the    conditions 
complained  of  really  exist  it  is  time  they 
are  remedied,  and  if  thej  do  not  exist,  a 
thorough  investigation  will  establish  that 
fact  and  can  do  no  b 

Crouse  !s  Coming. 

H    D    Crouse  of  the  board  of 

:  trustees  of  tbe  institution,  made  the 
j  statement  over  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone ucm  Toledo  that  if  any  Ul-treat- 
nTrnt  of  the  students  existed  at  the  in- 
stitution it  would  be  remedied  at  once 
Li  *itb  a  stern  hand.  Mr  Crouse  will 
arrive  in  Columbus  probably  Sunday  or 
Mondav  night  to  investigate  the  charges 
made  bv  tbe  students,  and  will  very 
likely  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  to  con- 
l  sider    the    <  .unrdaint.s. 


BEADING  HUOM 
THE  bLINUAl 

CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY 

01    me    &-<=  young    woman 


FOR 


I 


N  tae  planning  o_ 
library  in  the  world,  the  godfathers 
of  the  Congressional  Library  did  not 
forget,  amid  the  myriad  of  details 
and  the  countless  propositions  of  those 
interested  in  all  branches  of  art,  litera- 
ture, music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
sciences,    to    1c  ^    of 

those  of  this  world's   company  to   « 

SHift  of  ?  -  ;* 

have  lost   11  -   *   taste   ol    its   hb- 

CT5ith  a  true  feeling  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  wonderful  library  a 
££ur  to  every  class  of  people  in  this 
broad  land  of  ours;  they  have  set  apart 
a  snito  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  fox 
Lenticular  use  of  the  blind.  All  honor 
Z\  ;  kind  hearts  vhich  planned  lt.  aud 
to  those  whose  tender  thoughtfulness  and 
watchful  care  maintain  lt-a  *£«»«» 
boon  to  the  little  company  in  the  outea 
darkness! 

The  Reading  Room. 

If  vou  follow  the  little  gold  arrow  of 
the  signboard  to  the  extreme  northwest- 
ern corner  of  the  ground  floor  ot  the 
Congressional  Library  you  will  find  the 
reading  room  for  the  blind,  a  large,  well- 
appointed  room,  with  palms  here  and 
there,  comfortable  chairs,  two  or  three 
desks,  a  grand  piano,  and  a  long  row  of 
book  shelves  filled  with  massive  volumes 
The  superintendent,  Miss  Etta  Josselyn 
Glffln,  will  probably  meet  you.     She  is  a 


young  woman  of  remarkable  gentleness 
and  rare  tact,  with  whom  a  few  mo- 
ments' conversation  will  evince  a  fund  of 
tender  sympathy  and  loving  interest  in 
the  unfortunates  who  come  under  her 
gentle  care  and  kind  attention. 

Their  "Guardian  Angel." 

It  is  easy  to   see  why  the  blind  of   the 

District  call   her  their   "guardian   angel," 

and  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  her,  j 

who    is    such    a    burst    cf   sunshine    to    so 

many    lonely    and    desolate    hearts.      Miss 

Giffin      shows     with      pride      a     beautiful 

brooch    with    a    pearl    centre,    which 

I  grateful  recipients  cf  her  kindnesses  pre-  , 

j  sentcd  to  her  recently  as  a  token  of  their  I 

1  thanks  an ' 

But  aside  from  the  interest  from  a  | 
!  philanthropic  standpoint  in  any  project  to  I 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  helpless  part 
of  humanity,  there  are  many  things  about 
the  reading  room  for  the  blind  which  ap- 
peal to  the  merely  idly  curious,  as  well 
as  to  those  whose  sympathies  are  conr 
cerned. 

Various  Devices. 

The  various  devices  by  which  the  blind  j 
are  permitted  to  share  in  the  life  of  the  j 
busy  world  about  them,  and  partake  of 
its  treasures  of  literature  and  music,  Miss 
Giffin  takes  pleasure  in  showing  to  all 
those  who  have  a  few  minutes  to  devote  to 
the  subject,  and  her  explanation  cf  the 
many  helps  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  for 
one   who   has   been   deprived   of   nature  s 
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READING  rl.OU  )  TO  Th 

could  write  as  well  a^.  read.  American 
ingenuity  solved  the  puzzle  and  as  a  re- 
sult, we  now  have  typewriters  for  the 
blind— that  is,  typewriters  that  print,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  stamp,  raised 
dots  in  both  the  Braille  and  the  New 
York  point  systems. 

Clever  Device. 

The  Hall-Braille  writer,  as  the  machine 
which  prints  the  Braille  arrangement  of 
dots,  is  called,  is  worked  with  both  hands, 
mere  is  a  punch  in  the  middle  of  of  the 
keyboard  and  on  either  side  of  it  are  three 
keys,  like  those  of  a  piano.  By  pressing 
down  different  ones  of  these  keys,  the  po- 
sition of  the  little  point  in  the  back  is 
changed,  and  the  raised  dots  it  punchi 
the  paper,  are  arranged  in  the  positions 
called  for  by  the  code. 

The    Kleldograph,    as    the     other     ma- 
chine is  myned,  simply  has  twelve  small 
Be    of    an    ordi 
Dfl  combinations  of  which 
punch   the 


Invention  For  Writing. 


ntion  for  v 
York    point    by    hand,    con 

I 

lined.    Tl 
I  r,   which   is  u 
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E  l!UND. 

cals — of  which  ffiere  are  seven  issueu, 
three  weeklies,  the  others  monthly — they 
have  music  represented  in  two  ways.  One 
is  by  raised  notes  on  a  raised  Btaff,  but 
is  not  so  frequently  used  as  the 
other,  in  which  each  octave  is  num 
and  each  note  spelled  out  by  name,  in 
the  Liraille  or  New  York  point,  and  each 
e  written  as  a  para  notes 

ind  1 
separa 
The  blind  pupil  reads  the  notes  for  the 
i  right  hand  and  memorizes  them,  and  then 
'.  does    the    same    with    those    for    th< 

thus   learned,   and   by   the 
time  the  end  of  the  piece  is  r 
average    pupil    has    the    music    by    i 
Some     almost     incn 

memory  are  found  among  the  blind,   this 
faculty  being  di  ibnormaily    with 

loss  of  sight. 
Not   on    their   own   resources   aloni 
i  lind  of  the  District   I 

from  half-past  -  to  i 
in  a  room  opening  off   th<  kding 

room,  there  is  r 

the 
unfortunal 

Many  Famous  Autographs. 
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Present  Troub 


Prompt  Investigation   Demanded— Committee  of  Pupils 

Make  Startling  Statement— Representative  Carle's 

Letter  to  Board  of  Trustees. 


Whatever  of  fact  there  may  be  in  the 
rumors  of  mismanagement  and  bad  fare  at 
the  asylum  for  the  blind,  it  is  the  claim 
of  parties  that  ought  to  know  something 
about  it  that  there  are  things  transpir- 
ing that  at  least  interfere  with  the  deco- 
rum of  the  institution,  and  create  almost 
a  total  elimination  of  discipline.  A  prom- 
inent state  official  put  it  about  as  the 
evidence  seems  to  indicate,  when  he  said: 

"The  whole  trouble  out  there  is  that 
the  boys  are  trying  to  run  the  school 
and  the  management  is  trying  to  run  it 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  result  that 
nobody  is  running  it  as  successfully  as 
it  might  be  conducted.  Reverend  Smeade 
Is  a  nice  man,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  the  executive  ability  that  he  might 
possess,  or  that  is  required  to  run  an  in- 
stitution of  that  kind.  There  seems  to 
be  a  condition  of  demoralization  prevail- 
ing." 


Chaos  Reigns. 


For  the  past  few  days  things  have  been 
in  somewhat  of  a  chaotic  state,  it  is 
claimed,  because  of  the  pranks  played  by 
the  unfortunate  blind  boys.  .  They  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  halls,  corridoi  3  and 
rooms  that  they  can  get  around  through 
them  almost  as  quickly  and  with  nearly 
as  m'ich  safety  as  persons  whoso  eye 
-  ■ : 
ince  nf  youth  cannot  always  be  curbed 
and    the   manst  not    appi 

supers 
th"  situation  ho  as  to  do  with 

institution. 

Some  Pyrotechnics. . 

Friday  night,  i  \  bis  flrc- 

bot  off   in   one  of   the   hall- 
of  making  proper   In 
gallon    and    u  ;ing   such    kindly    means    a:- 

.nnoy- 
it    Is    said    that    the 
<»    a     f'hambi  i 
thing  like   --''•  pouil 

■  n\i\y.      Th 
as  >  ■ 
get    •  ■  r    In    th' 


a  nart  of  that  which  the  legislature  is 
auite  likely  to  demand.  The  boy's  name  is 
James  R.  Brennan.  It  is  claimed  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  act  of  lighting  the 
firecracker  and  taking  part  in  the  pyro- 
technical  display,  but  was  given,  it  is 
said,  no  hearing.  His  deportation  under 
the  circumstances  has  made_  the  other  , 
boys  very  angry,  and  has  resulted  in  ac-  I 

centuating  the  disorder  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  school. 

It  seems  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
present  management  to  control  the  blind 
boys,  and  the  only  method  found'  effec- 
tive is  to  send  them  back  to  their  home 
counties,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school  and  teaching  that 
is  so  helpful  to  the  unfortunates. 

A  Minstrel  Prank. 

For  instance,  Ollie  Newman,  of  Miami 
county,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  home  a 
few  days  since,  because  he  had  burnt  cork 
on  his  face  and  was  doing  a  minstrel 
stuut  about  the  halls.  For  this  boyish 
prank  he  loses  the  advantages  of  the 
state  institution,  advantages  that,  the  tax 
pavers    desire    that    he    may   have. 

When  it  is  possible  to  see  any  of  the 
inmates  they  talk  quite  freely.  Several 
Of  them  groped  their  way  to  the  state 
house  a  day  or  two  ago  and  told  or  alleg- 
ed mismanasi  ment  at  the  asylum.  They 
said  they  were  badly  fed,  that,  the  pro- 
vender was  neither  well  cooked  nor  whole- 
some, that  the  boys  were  obliged  to  do 
work  for  which  able-bodied  men  received 
pay  from  the  state,  and  that  there  was  a 
ceneral  lack  of  co-operation  between  the 
in.  nagement  and   the  inm.v 


Knew  Too  Much. 
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(i  ,h  horn*1  In 


A  Plain  Talk. 

0nf>    of      '  ho   has    a    complaint 

is    Janus    Flaherty,    who. 

'1    F.    Flahertjs   reside   at 

LZ1    v.ii.    avenu* .   in    this   city,      He   satft 
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An  Injustice. 


Another  student  said  to  a  PRESS  man- 
''If  you  will  excuse  a  slang  phrase,  the 
food  out  there  is  'on  the  bum.'  It  is  not 
cooked  well  and  the  quality  is  bad  We 
are  not  treated  cruelly,  but  there  is  an 
entire  lack  of  discipline.  The  fact  is 
that  those  who  want  to  do  right  are  done 
a  great  injustice  because  some  who  do  not 
want  to  do  right  are  not  properly  disci- 
plincd,  and  this  disrupts  the  whole  school 
and  makes  it  very  unpleasant  for  all  of 
us.  Anyone  who  makes  an  investigation 
of  this  institution  will  discover  at  once 
,  that  it  is  not  properly  managed,  and  that 
the  superintendent  is  either  too  old  to  do 
effective  work  or  lacks  that  executive 
ability  that  goes  to  make  the  successful 
head  of  an  institution  of  this  kind." 

Committee's  Statement. 

"Since  Friday  evening,  February  28, 
1902,  there  has  been  great  excitement 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  It  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  pupils  of  this  institution 
to  put  upon  a  committee  the  duty  of 
giving  a  full  and  also  true  account 
of  the  said  conditions. 

"The  excitement  originated  with  a 
mock  Indian  war  dance  which  was 
planned  and  carried  into  execution  by 
about  twenty  of  the  younger  pupils. 
The  program  that  evening  began  by 
the  explosion  of  a  giant  cracker  at 
10  p.  m.  on  the  hall  of  the  fourth 
floor.  This  was  followed  by  a  loud 
yell  from  the  participants,  and  the 
explosion  of  one  more  cracker.  This 
had  the  effeel  of  bringing  the  senior 
her  and  the  night  watchman  on 
the  scene.  The  first  had  a  lantern 
in  his  hand  and  the  second  a  28- 
calibre  revolver.  The  hall  were  im- 
mediately filled  by  a  great  many  of 
the  pupils,  who  had  been  sleeping 
fully  in  their  beds,  and  who  were 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  crack- 
ers. A  few  of  these  were  accused  of 
cipants  in  the  offense,,  while 
i  he  real  disturbers  of  the  peace  es- 
caped.  While  dispersing  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  the  teacher  became 
.involved   in  a  pugilistic   contest   with 

one    of    the    pupils,    which    ended    de- 
Ly    in    favor    of    tUo    pupil.      YYit- 
of  the  affair  sa.\   thai  the  pUpu 
While    this    in- 
ii.    the 
night  watchman  was  kept   busy  bam- 
■    the  little   boya  with 
1  ter,  having  placed  his  re- 
volver  In   hi  por  the   brav- 
"''>'    «                         I  lyed    Mi.     pupils 
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the   iii    i    one   n  hose   name 

lo   him.      This  is   his   n 
illK     t'n 
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II  - 
fellow    s  hooljnatea    an  i   u  ho   iva 
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to  and  from  the  institu- 
te.    During  a 
quarantine    these    state 
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-.••never  they  chose,  while  ln- 
ls  who  wore  in  the  habit 
of    giving   nr.  no    out    in    the 

lied  to  remain  on  the 
ground,  thus  depriving  them  of  the 
oomy  they  would  have  otherwise 
earr. 

Will  Investigate. 

A  si  of  that  kind  will  call  for 

an  i'  .  and  It  may  be   said  on 

a   measure   will   be  intro- 

house    of    representatives 

in   the  week,  calling  for  an  inves- 

jn  if  the  board  does  not  take  prompt  i 

When  blind   boys  have  to  grope 
way  to   the  legislative  halls  in  or- 
that   measure   of   good   treat- 
ment   that    the    state    Intends    they    shall 
time  for  action 
has  come  on  by  the  legis- 

lature 'lay  or  two  till 

*hat  the  members  of  the  board 
of    managers    will      do.       Representative 
matter   in   hand,   and   ha3 
•    following  letter  to  the  man- 
agers: 

Mr.  Carle's  Letter. 

irabus,  O.,  March  8,  1 
Board    ol  .    Ohio    Institution 

ion  of  the  Blind: 
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Oh:  on  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the 
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me  from  a  committee  meeting 
i     a     complaint 
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Wilson   Ross  Stricken   Blind. 
Special  to  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

WABASH,  Ind..  March  S— Wilson  Ross, 
the  dean  of  the  Wabash  city  council,  and 
one  of  the  leading  residents  of  \Y 
has  practically  gone  blind,  and  becauM 
of  his  eighty  years  his  physician  s. 
will  never  regain  his  sight.  Mr.  Rosa, 
who  i  '   and    Mexican   war   vet- 

eran) years  ago  lost  the  sinht  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  but  the  sight  of  the  other  was 
unaffected  until  recently.  He  said  today 
that  he  had  probably  attended  his  last 
council  meeting.  A  coincidence  is  that  he 
Is  the  second  member  of  the  present  coun- 
cil to  suft'.-r  blindness,  Samuel  A.  Brown 
of  the  First  ward  having  some  time  since 
lost  his  eyesight. 


Avm 


zfJEW  BLIND  TRUSTEE  A  FARMER. 

G.   W.   Moore,   Appointed  by  Governor, 

Is  One  of  Original  Yates  Men  and 

Old  Time  Republicans. 


Jacksonville,    III.,    March    0.— [Special.  ]  — 
cr     W.    Moore,    who    has    been      app 

trustee  for  the  School  for,  the  Blind,  is  a 
i  farmer  and  stock  man  of  Aiorgail  <.  dbnty, 
and  now  resides  with  his  family  upon  a 
farm  which  he  owns  at  Arnold  Station, 
about  four  miles  east  of  tnls  city.  He  Is 
about  68,  and  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war. 
This  is  the  first  political  office  he  has  held. 
He  is  an  original  Sates  man.  having  stood 
for  the  present  Governor  from  the  first,  as 
he  had  formerly  supported  his  father.  He 
is  wholly  inexperienced  in  educational  mat- 
ters. ^ 

r  k 
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FOOD  FOR  THE  BLIND 


INVESTIGATION    MADE  AT  THE    BA- 
TAMA  SfATK  SCHOOL. 


Govoraor  O  lull   Responded  Promptly  to 
a  Complaint  lrcm  Q.  A.  Spnuldlng  ot 

L'i!on-stcr§t  Mf»tl«L'  Hwld  by  Stats 
Officials  nod   Sckool  Managers. 


h    10.  -An    in\ est Igatlon 

stress  at  the  New   York   I 

:    for    the    Blind    on    Baturday,    in 

amount   and   th.-  quality 

:  for  the  pupils.    Mi. 

a  ho  Is  a  Btudenl  ai   • 
and  tfa  Mr. 

Spalding   returned   home  and   forwarded 
ompl  unt    to   '  J 

• 
further,    thi  t 
■  i    what   w 

■  .  the 

•    I  u     II 

bei  t  W    inn.  on,   ,,f  the 

not  a 
t,  the 
l     the 

provided  ii    i  li" 

■ 


rier  has  never 
He  has  been  bill 


^TO-1^" 


rt 


Mar. 


SPLENDID  WORK  OF 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Members  of  the  Legislature  Enter- 
tained by  the  Principal,  Staff 
and.   Pupils. 

A    most    enjoyable   and    edtu 
hibition      and      eutextainment   was 
last    evening  at   tho    Institution,   by     the 
]  Principal,   staff  and   pupils  of  the   School 
l  for      the   Blind.     The   members     ot      the 
Local   Legislature  were   the   guests  of  the 
occasion;    but    many    other    friends   i  I 
Institution      were   present.     All   were  en- 
thusiastic  in    their    praises    of    the  School 
and   its   splendid   work.     Tho   music.  , 

-  of  the  pupils  were  a  specially,  at- 
tractive   feature.     The  choruses  .were  ad- 
mirably     sung,   showing  careful   teaehiun 
and  much  natural  al.Vlity  on 'the  part  oi 
the  pupils,  particularly  the  girls.   Among 
the  special   features  were  a   song,   "Jack 
Frost,"    by   Clifford    McCallum,    a     small 
boy,   who   was  encored;   a   horn   solo     by 
Paul    Dully;    a   song,    "Cannot   Thou     Be- 
lieve," by  Jennie  filuise,  who  had   to 
spond   to   ;ui   encore,   and   a   very     pretty 
mandolin  duett  by   the  Mi 
Sparry.    The  exhibitions  of  teaching  given 
ring   the  very     im- 
ports .either    teachers     nor 
:  pupils  can  be  expected  to  be  natural    or 
.  to   do   nearly   their    best    under   such 
onditions.     The   good,   old   audi 
mystification      act    in   mental    arithmetic 
mii^ht  perhaps  ha\c  been  profitably  omit- 

Mr. 
ing    with    a    few    very    happy 

I    Fr.\Her    I 
the    formal    ent<  in    an    c, 

manner,     explaining   the    needs 

Hon.    Mr.    MI, 
II       An    IiistiUttum      biuvd 
-     general 

■o.     a 
and      in. 
upon    wbi i 
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president. 
Secretary. 
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also  be  known  as  the  friend  of  the 
deaf.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  who  receive  an- 1 
nual  subscriptions  to  the  best  maga- 
zines and  whose  libraries  contain 
numbers  of  books  supplied  by  Mr. 
Wade.  We  know  of  no  more  practi- 
cal way  of  aiding  the  deaf  than  by 
supplying  them  with  good  reading 
in  the  shape  of  books  and  magazines. 
— Rocky  Mountain  Leader,. 
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Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE.  76  CENT8  A  VEAR. 
All  subscriptions  payable  strictly  In  advance^ 
Advertisement,  must  be   paid   for   Quarterly 
un^  otherwise  agreed.    Special  rates  »lllbe 
made  where  large  space  Is  wanted. 

Sample  copies  ot  this  paper  are  sent  out  from 
time  to  time;  persons  receiving  them  need  tear 
no  bill  for  subscrlbtlon.  We  bellete  a  good  paper 
Jnus  distributed  will  largely  Increase  It.  circula- 
tion, and  that  Is  what  we  desire- 

Adclress  aU  communication  frndeubecrlptlon- 

t0  MICHIGAN  MffiBOB,  Flint,  Mich. 

THURSDAY,  MAROH  13,  1902. 

The  Ohio  School  now  has  two  blind- 
deaf  pupils;  Leslie  Oren  and  a  new 
arrival  named  Carrie  L.  Selp.  The 
latter  lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  her  hearing  and  speech  (?)  a  year 
later.  She  is  now  sixteen  and  said  to 
be  bright  and  teachable.  She  has 
been  placed  under  Leslie's  teacher, 
Miss  Lyons,  and  a  race  for  class  honors 
is  expected. 


The  late  Charles  B.  Rouss,  the  blind  New 
York  millionaire  merchant,  was  a  very  pe- 
culiar man.  He  said  not  long  ago  in  re- 
viewing his  life:  "A  fellow  was  fool  enough 
to  trust  me  when  I  came  to  New  York,  and 
I  trusted  others.  The  result  was  I  smashed 
all  to  pieces,  owed  $51,000,  paid  it  up  dollar 
for  dollar,  never  trusted  anybody  again 
and  never  permitted  anybody  to  trust  me." 
After  he  got  well  started  in  business  he 
kept  only  those  books  in  which  he  could 
keep  a  record  of  sales  and  payments.  Prom 
town  customers  he  exacted  cash  on  deliv- 
ery. To  out-of-town  customers  he  allowed 
credit  only  for  the  time  consumed  in  send- 
ing goods  by  freight  and  returning  a  check 
by  mail.  His  employees  he  paid  at  the 
ci&se  of  each  day,  so  that  he  could  go  to 
his  home  at  night  "owing  no  man  a  penny." 


The  Ohio  Chronicle, 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


FRIDAY.    MARCH    14.    1902 

A  Wortliy  and  Needy  Blind  Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

After  considerable  delay  on  account  of 
sickness,  our  blind  man  is  now  on  his  way 
Sot  home,  and  I  desire  to  make  my 

final   report:  «i08  00 

Amount  previously  reported ■  •  ;*lv|00 

MlssFi-oihingham  (second  subscription) . . .       5.00 

m.  s.  l ; ; 10.00 

No  Name 10.00 

B.   L-   W ' 2.00 

A.   S.  B 

$139.00 

George   A.    Crawford 
3G  Bromfield  street. 


Thursday.  March  13.  1902. 

A  Real  Friend  of  the  Blind-Deaf. 
Cinder  the  above  head    1 1 1  *-    Lone 
Star  Weekly  speaks  of  W.    Wade   of 
Oakmont,  Pa.)  us  follows: 

••||<.  constantly  devotes  Ins   time, 
Btudy,  labor  and'  money  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  and  hap- 
piDess  of  a  Badly  afflicted  class—the 
blind-deaf.     We  have  recently  had 
ari  illustration,  in  n  very  substantial 
wav  of  the  deep  and  abiding  interesl 
he  takes     in     these    children    and 
0f  the  length    he    will    go    to    make 
rhem  happy.     He  had  Benl   to  Mm. 
Barrttt  from  manufacturers  and  pub- 
lishers material  and  books  to  be  used 
in  the  education  of  Ruby   Rice  and 
others  of  her  kind    thai    musl    have 
..,„  „  considerable  sum.   Among 
them  are  quite  a  number  of  books  in 
Line      \,-u    York  point   and   Braille 
and 'a  Braille  type-writer.     Weasgure 
him  ,|,  kindness  will  be  ap- 

preciated by  our  blind-deal  and  their 

friends. 

The  Montana  School  haa  trom 
fc;me  to  time  received  quite  a  num- 
bero)  from  Mr.  Wade  in  the 

8hai I     I ''•-■    magazines,     etc. 

While   Mr    Wade   is  known    as    the 
riend  of  the  deaf-blind,  he  should 


BLIND,    BUT    A    PEARL    EXPERT. 


Tennesseean  Hunts  for  and  Deals  in 
the  Gems,  Though  Sightless. 


rl  hunt.  r. 

■  river  he  contract-/ 
Is  eyesight,  but  he; 
next  spring  founa'. 


Joseph  Gossett,  aged  42,  of  Clinton, 
Tcnn,  the  center  of  the  pearl  hunting 
iy,  is  totally  blind,  but  he  hunts 
pearls  as  successfully  as  any  of  the 
thousands  of  mountain  people  who 
swarm  along  the  Clinch  and  Holston 
rivers  looking  for  pearls. 

-  as  among  the  first  persons  to 
discover  that  the  Clinch  river  pearl  ex- 
isted. He  was  then  hardly  21.  He  sold 
his  lirst  pearl  for  $50,  and  after  that 
became  an  eager  pearl  In. 

While  wading  In  the 
'-'i  malarfa  and  lo 
did  not  give  up.    The  next  spring 
him    at    the    head    nf    a   pang   of   pearl 
he    has    .since   been 
>rk. 
Hi  iiii  his  hands  or 

:     Itll- 

j   ol  the  iii\  alvea  he  win 
n   them,   slowly 
fe<  II  r|. 

than  he 
Ln   every   p 

CUli!  [Ms 

•■ItTi  Ilia  slater,   Miss   Ma- 

lt n  in  a 
hou 
pern  ill    fi  om   pi 

.  *» >    tvoi  th    an  i 
■  till  will  handle  four  tlmi 

"I    W  II  ill,"    ho 

l 
(to 

i  1    of 
New 


1&CHERSF0LL0WHALL" 


BLIND    ASYLUM    CORPS    WILL    EE 
CHANGED  TO  PLAY  POLITICS. 


Dr.  Hall  Was  Told  That  He  Must  Resign 

Or   He    Would   Be   Asked 

To  Get. 


The  Decatur  Review   is   luit/oAy   for 
the   statement    that   John   A.  Bfown  of 
mat  city   has   been  delegated  to  lind  a 
successor  to  Dr.  Frank  Hall,  head  of  the 
Asylum    lor    tlic"J,Wrlflff'"at    Jacksonville. 
What  Mr.  Brown's  instructions  arc  have 
not   been  made  puolic,  but  it  is  under- 
stood he  is  to  get  the  right  kind  of  a 
man;    in  other   words,  one   who  is   com- 
petent    but     pliable     to    political   uses. 
Sucn  a  combination  of  desirable  elements 
is  seldom  found.  Dr.  Hall  was  the  good 
man  lor  the  place  and  the  right  kind  of 
a  man  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  his 
resignation.     There   was  a  disposition  at 
first  to  believe  that  Governor  Yates  was 
not   to  blame  for  it,  but  later  develop- 
ments establish   his  guilt   tpiite   conclu- 
sively.     It    is    learned    from    a    source 
that  can  not  be  disputed  that  Dr.  Hall 
was  given  to  understand  that  unless  he 
resigned  he  would  be   asked  to.    Rather 
than   submit  to   that  kind  of   an    insult 
and   humiliaiton   he   promptly   withdrew 
from  the  institution.     Not  only  will  Dr. 
riall  leave  the  asylum,  but  it  is  learned 
also    that    nearly    all    of    the    corps    of 
teachers    have   prepared     their     resigna- 
tions.     Some   of   the   teachers   have   gone 
so    far  as   to    obtain    positions   in   other 
insuuitions.     They.  too.  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  asylum  is  to  be 
run  accor  ung  to  the  dictation1  of  Gov- 
ernor Yates  anu  if  they  do  not    like  it 
they   may   get   out.     As   nine-tenths   of 
them  have  served  under  a  .superintendent 
who   had  control  and  was  competent  in 
every    respect    professionally    and    other- 
wise to  manage  the  asylum,  they  do  not 
relish  the  thought  of  the  political  inter- 
ference.   One  of  the  teachers  told  a  News 
representative:    "With   most   of   us    the 
care   of   these   unfortunate  children   has 
become  a  heart's  love  and  we  revolt  at 
the  thought  of  turning  them  over  to  ihe 
mercy  of  polities  and  factionalism.     We 
have-decided  therefore  to  follow  Dr.  Tlall 
and   on   the    opening   of   the    next   year 
there    will   be   an   entire   new    corps    of 
teachers    and    officers    and    subordinates 
in  every  rank.     The  asylum   will    have 
been    transformed    from    an    institution 
for    the    protection   and   care    of    unfor- 
tunate blind  chuUren  to  an  asset  r 
ernor  Richard  Yates'  political  resources. 
It  will  have  become  a  political  machine 
pure  and  simple  and  its  power  in  a  fac- 
tional contest  for  the  control  of  a  politi- 
cal party  will  be  more  attended  to  than 
the  education  and  development  of  blind 
children." 

To  what  base   uses  have    our   Illinois 
institutions  been  prostituted. 


THE     YORKSHxtfE     HERALD, 

SATURDAY,     MARCH    8i    1902; 

YORKSHIRE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE   BUND, 


THE   ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the    Governors    of    the 

>ohool  for  rise  Blind  was  held  at  tluit 

lay.    In  the     absence     of    the 

Mi      7.    Metros*.    J. P.,    was    voted    to  the 

were   pre 

„:ng     Committee 
W.    W     Hargrove,   J.P.,    R    Thompson.     W     A. 
ker,  0.   M.  Forbes,  the  Rev.   R. 
W.    Vickere,   and  Alderman   Border,     J.P  .    ahn 

S.  Rymer.  Mr.  J. 

!-.   F.  J.  Munby  (hon.    secretory),  Mr. 

A    B.  Norwood  (superiutetident),  etc     Letters  of 

y   for    non-attendance   ware  received    from 

the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Dean  of  York,  Lord 

-     W     H.    Gobb,   Arthur    Jonas, 

and  others. 

The  lion  he  following  lcpuii  : 

"Of  the  year  1901  m  thi.s  institution  little  more 
-    in   our    lust   ... 
On   the  resignation   of  Mr.    Burnett*    Mr.   A.    U. 
Norwood  was  anointed  to  be  superintendent    in 
the  mouth  of  July,  and  the  hopes  treated 
by    th.ct    appointment  have   so  far  been  fulfilled. 
;«**Jtics    furnished   in    Mr.    Norwood's  first 
h  the   observations  which  accompany 
them,  wjH  be  read  with  interest      Since  an 
report.,  we  have    been  to     receive    good 

aocourke  from   the   several  brandies   and     work- 
shops we  wren    •  I        The    little    work- 
n  12  months  an  income 
?Q  16*.  from  the  earnings  of  the  blind  and 
tons  and  donations.     On    this     10  per 
tent,    wa*    given    at     1     .i.'utnbutiDii       fioni      this 
institution,  h    baa  our 
special  attention  and  a    deeper    interec 
being  exoricd  in                        .At   Whitby    work 
is  plentiful  und  orders   ate  continuous  under  the 
nee  of    Mr.    Alfred   Hirst.     The  Scar- 
borough Home  full 

at    it    mu.vt     be   understood 
ae  women   to  In-    received    there    ma 

(rood   lu-alth.    ab  thing, 

•  nd     willing     to     earn     more.     The     month     of 

February,    1902.  bri  h  must 

find    m.jnti'jiii   bar*.     The    1  -  » rl   Fitzwilliam,   KM.. 

lif'-  ;n  w  L.  f  this 

lie  has  actively  blind. 

ber  was  o 

in  1833.  and  the  hue 
•   county  n*  tting  beM 
in   uu  1833-     During    tins    month 

W    .)    1  luttoi  ailed 

to  his  rewt     He   was   first  elected  on  the    com 
mittee    in     1860  looted     on 

subsequent   occasions.     Be    wm  one  of  tin*   most 

i   lie    in  nil   missed.       The 
\!r.      Nut  ".- 

M 
.  .| 

•it  thia 

■ 

ii  it   .1:1 

M 

■ 


■  . 
active  su 


• 


■j      \i.   . 


bus  <in\m  1 


hiring  1 

•I,         ll  IK 

-k  bnv«- 

d  Im  1    |' 

1  .i>  s>a 


Then 
Coma  for  the  informal 

the.  governors,  as  follows  :  — 

ir  to  wiiiuisf  bo, 
you  my  ti  .--  which  j   from   my  slumt  con- 

nection, with    the  rthool  and  small  knowledge  of  \ 
tine-  work.  must  of  necessity  bv   brief.      The  mini- 

* ber  i-f  pnpi's  in  th  but  year  1901 

has  beta   as  fodknm:      Sun.'.-      .i,  l-t 

January,   1901.  42   boysj  and  25  gar  67; 

ftdiniMmil  ctftring   the    year,    1  .nd  five 

'girls — 13;   in  attendance  dura  g  50  bovg. 

and  30  girls — 80:    left  du-  \;   hoj 

and  tfanee    girls — .nine;    on  December 

31s*.  1901,   44  boys  and  27  girifi     total,   71 
course  much 

;us    usual    in    all    d  I'll.-    j.upilv    pi 

.    D    '        M' 

E     Ii  H.M.   Inspector.       A:   the  dose 

of  lost-    half-year   I    1  \   mined  all    the   pupih    m 

as  kaowk  I  David, 

St.   Jolhn's.    (Jo.-ipt!,   and    the  Gburch    Cal     bism, 

own  by    tilt    pupih    w<  i-   a    soffit  1.  ml 

subji    I    had      been     properly 

n  -  from  si  v.  d  to  eight,  fog 
who  have   gone    bhron  -  boo!    classes  as 

junior*  \..l    in  manual   tiain- 

ing  and  music  dining  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  day  op  to  5.30  p.m.,  are  >;ill  doing  a  most 
useful   work         The  subjects   baught  are:    Read- 

.  iphy.    and    EngfEsib    bhitOTy.       T±     younger 
pupils-,     who    are    in  during     the    day, 

are  taught  eftemeWtarv  wicker-work  in  the 
coiMinua.Uon  ohusses.  Thus  both  the  I 
arnl  manual  training  of  the  pupils  are 
in  truiiSi  continuous  from  their  admis- 
sion to  the  school  to  the  time  of  their  leaving  as 
fully-trained  workers.  The  full  Government 
iiae  been  •  ■  ■  m  -1  bj   I  and  an    1 

i  m  eived  fi  ■  .ujon.  The 

1  on  Angus!  30th  by  Mr.   Philip 
II.  Bagenal,  Local  G  Board   Inspector, 

who  made  the    following     entry    in  ti 
book  : — 'I  have  to-day  visit*  !  the  school  and 
tied  myself   with   regard    bo  the     administration. 
The  foud  v.  o  n  with  ap] 

The  at  1r  Wocfe  of  buildings  will  he  of  gr.  u  adVan 
'.a-ge  to  the  Institution. 

who  have  charge  of  tft  lition  in  the 

school  cannot  fail  t<>  maintain  t>he  high  standard 
of  excellence  in  m  h   b  is   for  man] 

been  a  distinctive  feabui  The 

lition  given  bo  bhe  tuning  depart 
is  prod  I  isfactory    n   ults.     A 

of  your  1.    in.  1    pupils  una  been   engaged  by    Mr. 

!  i 

thanks     an    due   bo    Mr.    An  inn 
Hilton  and  Hilton',  pianoforte  makers,  Leeds),  for 

a   bringing  the  advantage   .>f  th 
ployment  of  blind  h    trade  of  the 

ooumtry,    Tjeooi  the  pupih  before  leaving 
in  December  were  givi  n  by  Mr.  Joni 
eago  ot     three  months'    exj  the  piano 

.    at    In  1  .Is.    a  bkhei    1  bey   jew  n<  3  •  l 
moraii!^.  returning  in  lb     even  og  to    ■ 
present,  by  the  kindn 
piano  makers,  ol  bhia  1 

aie  enjoying    the  lxn.-iir   of  fael  try     azpei 
During  m  Pund*  has  expends  i 

£55  6s  pupile  of    the 

.    ■ 

£92   5«.  9d.      I  h 

year;   al  S 

ttppfe 

I 
£1.14'!   Bet   l>\      I  bi  ■     I.  ■     I  m  1 

tie    v.  01 1    '  oen.j  j 

'.'  t .   I'm-  Ii    b  I  mal   in  ii.in. 

l'.\    tin 

ll.illv 

.•  In.  ii 


111  mb       •  ( 

I 

I 

■ 
■;    v  In.  I.    Mil:  I 

Ii      into  Ii     >  Ii 


The  Sheriff  of  York  moved  that  the  report  of 
•the  Committee  be  received  and  adopted,  and .  saia 
that  he  heard  with  pleasure  that  Miss  HoUiday 
had  been  appointed  Matron.  He  had  known  her 
for  a  groat  number  of  years,  and  was  quite  sure 
that  every  confidence  could  bo  placed  «  her  to 
carry  out  thoroughly  any  duties  entrusted  to  Her. 

Sir  J.  S.  Rvnier 'seconded  the  motion  wri  said 
he  was  pleased  to  gather  that  the  school  had I  been 
doin-  «ct»ent  work  during  the  past  year  and  that 
fhe  various  branches  and  subsidiary  establishment 
were  being  efficiently  carried  on.  He  trusted  that 
the  institution  would  continue  to  merit  and  receive 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  at  large.  The  Sheriff 
had  spoken  of  the  qualifications  of  the  school- 
mistress  for  the  office  of  matron.  He  (Sir  Joseph) 
kmew  tfcaA  the  late  matron  had  qualifications  for 
her  work,  and  he  congratulated  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee upon  the  arrangements  they  had  made  for 
the  recognition  of  her  services,  and  also  in  recog- 
nition of  "the  services  of  her  late  lamented  husband. 

The  motion  was  earned.  . 

Mr.    Hargrove    then    submitted    the    following 

resolution: —  ...  .     , 

"  That  the  Governors  record  with  regret  the 
death   of  the  Earl   Fitzwilliam,  who   has  been 
President  of  this  Institution  since  1857,  in  succes- 
sion to  his  father,  the  first  President,  and,  bav- 
in."  regard  to  the  association  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
family  "with  this  Institution  during  the  last  cen- 
tury 'and  with  this  historic  building  in  centuries 
gone  by.   the  Governors  respectfully  invite  the 
late  Fail's   grandson,  who  has  now  become  the 
seventh  Ear!  Fitzwilliam,  to  accept  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Wilberforce  Memorial." 
In   doing   so  Mr.    Hargrove    said  they    all  felt 
chn  t'he    death   of  Earl  FitswiMrcun    was  a  very 
considerable  loss   to    to*   fcetiMtwn,  bearing  m 
mind  the  very  great  lem^uh   of  time  liis  lordshig 
had  filted  due  position  of  president,  namely,  from 
the  year  1857,  wfhiLe  his  lordship's  father  before 
him  had  been   president  from   the  foundation  of 
the  hifclti'tution  in  1833.      They  could  not  do  less 
.than  express  their  regret  on  that  occasion  at  the 
death  of  their  late    president,   and  he    therefore 
moved  fhe  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hunt  seconded  the  motion,  saying! 
t'hat  he  endorsed  all  that  had'  fallen  from  Mri 
Hargrove. 

The  motion  was   carried. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Eev.  R.  W  Vickews. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  :  — 

"  Traafc  the  Managing  Committee  be  re- 
appointed, with  t!he  addition  of  Mr.  J.  Taithairt 
Waire  in  the  place  of  tihe  late  Mr.  W  J.  Glutton, 
deceased,  aimd  of  Sir  Joseph  Syke-s  Rvmer  an<f 
Mr.  T.  J.  Hunt,  J.P.,  in  the  place  of  Mr  W. 
H.  Cofflb  and  Mir.  G.  Crawhall,  J. P.,  who  retire 
trnoer  rule  18." 

Mr.  0.  M.  Forbes  moved  the  fallowing  resolu* 
!  ;tion,  wfhtfoh  iw&s  seconded  by  Mr  W.  A.  Parte, 
j  and  carried  :  — 

"That  a  smm  be  sot  aside,  of  not  more  thai* 
£200,  to  be  applied  in  respect  of  tibs  year  1902, 
through  thte  Markham  Fund  and  otherwise,, 
among  former  pupils  working  in  tfceir  ow» 
homes  and  aged  blind  men  and  women  in  York-. 
si  lire.'' 
Mr.  Mutiny  proposed  :  — 

"That,  in  recognition  of  the  long  and  faithful 

Mr.  Buckle  as   supcrinten- 

.    and  of  Mrs.    Ruckle    as  matron,   of   this 

tihe  suim  of  £40  pet  annum  be  paid! 

i  ;nf.  Buckle   during  lier  life,  from 

the  date   of  her  retirement  from  her  duties,    of 

which  she  has  asked  to  be  relieved  on  the  31art? 

instant. " 

Mr.   Mm. by   added  'hat  many  v-  I  wot  be 

•pent  on    tliis  subject.       Happily,  they    iH  knew. 

Mir.   Buckle  and  ifw-y   knew  Mi--.   Bookie.       Her 

devotion   to  .    and 

•  i.<]':    di  'tli  bad  been 

exemplary.       I*    wee  wkfa  ire  ih.if!  he 

mowed 

Border,  m  ii,  said 

doing  ill'-  rigtol  tiling.. 
.  ■ 

iy   to! 
.    ..ni'iiitlily 

i ■■■>  oo  I  .ii  bhe  bead  of 
to  I"-  h""'!^  on  very. 
i  i  oar 

tinuinn    in      '  DtfldJ 

H  Id   not 

H'  t*d 

ihotild    think    it 

ii    the 

oua   to   bis 

!l    an 
in  this  count rv.     H  dial    Mr 


Norwood  "waV  taking  up  a  similar  role  to  tha* 
filled  by  Mr.  Buckle,  and  was  following  in  his 
predecessor's  footsteps  as  far  as  he  could  see  his. 
wav.  Altogether  it  was  a  great  relief  and  satis- 
faction to  the  committee  to  find  the  school  beonf 
so    harmoniously   carried    on.     (Hear,    hear.) 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Walker,  seooude* 
by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Viokers,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Melrose  for  presiding,  and  the 
meeting   then  terminated. 


tpe    LIVERPOOL    MERCUKI 

SATURDAY    MARCH    8    190$ 

THE  BLIND  OF  LIVERPOOL. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    LIVERPOOL    MERCtRY. 

Sir, — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
six  institutions  for  the  blind  in  and  near  our 
city,  you  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  pain- 
fully uware  by  the  frequency  with  which  you 
have  met  our  blind,  both  men  and  women,  ap- 
pealing to  the  charitable  by  reason  of  their  play- 
ing musical  instruments  in  the  streets  and  by 
that  of  begging,  &c,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing seriously  amiss  either  with  the  blind  them- 
selves or  with  the  institutions  in  which  they 
have  been  educated  and  cared  for,  for  most  of 
the  blind  have  passed  through  one  or  other  of 
our  institutions.  To  be  brief.  Members  of 
the  National  League  of  the  Blind  contend  that 
to  educate  and  train  our  blind  children,  and  then, 
when  they  have  received  their  education,  turn 
them  out  into  the  world  to  get  a  living  as  best 
thay  may,  does  not  reflect  very  creditably  either 
to  the  humanity  or  sound  economic  judgment 
of  modern  civilisation.  Whilst  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  our  class 
by  the  noble-hearted  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  order 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  our  affliction,  yet  we 
feel  that  they  are  making  a  serious  mistake  in 
not  asking  the  State  to  supplement  their  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  founding  and  supporting  na- 
tional and  municipal  workshops. 

There  are  in  Liverpool  and  neighbourhood  up- 
wards of  700  blind  persons.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber, somewhere  about  125  are  employed  in  the 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Cornwallis-streefc.  This 
institution  is  a  wage-earning  and  a  wage-paying 
establishment,  where,  considering,  the  small 
assistance  received  in  the  way  of  subscriptions, 
the  amount  of  solid  good  accomplished  will  com- 
pare very  favourably  with  any  similar  institu- 
tion anywhere.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
there  is  no  institution  in  Great  Birtein  paying 
to-day  the  same  fair  rate  of  wages.  But,  even 
in  this  respect,  the  committee  must  feel  it  to  be 
a  matter  for  serious  reflection  that  some  of  the 
workers  employed  have  to  leave  the  workshops 
with  very  small  wages.  This  ia  no  fault  of 
the  committee,  but  is  simply  due  to  th*  inability 
of  the  worker  to  earn  more  and  the  lack  of 
funds.  Hence,  say  we  of  the  National  League, 
the  need  for  an  appeal  to  the  State. 

We  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  State  education.  That  is 
I  already  in  operation.  What  we,  as  members 
of  the  "league,  are  desirous  to  impress  upon  those 
of  our  bonofactors  who  think  seriously  about 
the  matter,  is  the  need  for  removing  every  blind 
man  and  woman  from  the  streets,  taking  out  of 
the  workhouses  our  capable  blind,  preventing 
dot  young  folks,  when  ihey  leave  school,  from 
going  on  to  the  streets;  and  wo  believe  all  this 
could  be  done  if  only  there  existed  a  demand  for 
the  work  made  by  the  blind.  The  Stato  can 
create  the  demand,  and  the  blind,  if  properly 
taught,  can,  to  a  large  extent,  supply  the 
demand. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate two  thuv  Whjlst,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  blind  are 
fairly  well  provided  for;  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ihoir  being  usefully  and  profitably  employed, 
they  are  bj  no  mrana  well  provided  for. 

A    MEMBER   OF   THE  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  THG  BUND. 


THE  REPUBLIC. 

St.  Louis,  CMo. 


BLIND  MILLIONAIRE 
KNOWN  IN  MISSOURI 


n  Merchant  Was  His  LJoyhood 
Friend,  and  Recalls  Much  of 
Init  n  st  About  Him. 


GENEROSITY  TO  CONFEDERATES 


Blade    Money    Rapidly    After    the 
il  War — Large  < rifts  to  tiis 
tive   City,    Winchester, 
Va.— Soldiers'  Friend. 


REPrBLIC   SPEriAU 

Mr.   T.   W.   Robin- 
n<*  of  the  veteran  merchants  of  Macon, 
nood    chum    of    "Charley    Broad- 
way  Rouss,"    the   blind   New    York   million- 
aire who  died   Monday.    Mr.   Roubs's   name 
was  Charles  Baltzell  Rou9s,  but  he  adopted 
the  middle  name  as  an  ingenious  advertis- 
ing scheme  to  designate  the  location  of  his 
Immense    store.    His    son,    who,    since    his 
:  3  illness,   has  been   in   active  control 
of  the  signs  his-  name  "Peter  Win- 

I8S,"    Winchester,   Va.,   being  his 

and   I  were- farmer  lads,    living 
near    Winchester,     before     the    Civil     War 
came   on,"    said    Mr.    Robinson,    "and    even 
.  at    the    early    age    of   16    there    was    a   dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  about  him.    If  it 
in   which   we   were   engaged    the 
I  is  never  too  long,  the  road  never  too 
'it  the  sun  too  hot  for  him.    He  was 
the    first    one    to    suggest    a    tour,    his    the 
energy  that  kept  up  our  spirits,  and  he  the 
ne   to   complain    of    fatigue.    He    was 
a  little  fellow,  and   never  grew  to  be  over 
and    never    weighed    more 
ktt    pounds.    But    every    ounce 
was   grit,   and   his   brain    never   rested. 
*lnrt    In    Bualneiia. 
I   into  business  at  Winchester  at 
'    17  or  18  years,   with   V**)  In    his 
'•'1    from    his    parents.      He 
'ion  goods  at  low  prices  and  sold 
.;sh.     Inside  of  a  year  he  carried 
\    a    man    could   possibly 
rattle  to  a  traction  en- 
on  he  was  worth 
ithern 
ney    In 
is  to  help  along  the 

arid    fought    all 

ft    h.m   penniless. 

turned    his 

farm, 

■ 

In    the 

' 

from     him, 
of     <l 


*  t  til.  -  I , 


Knee.      1,    rr   some  ' tn   our 

firm,  made  a  trip  t<  ear, 

part  of  our  purchases  were 
made  at  hi?  store. 

years    ago    Charlev    became 

blitv  cation  to 

His    offer    of    J  anyone 

tore  his   «ight   is  familiar  to 

■r    reader   in    the    land.      My 

ii  -  with  him  after  his  misfortune 

one.     I  gv.rss  I   felt  it   more 

keenly  than  he  did.     He  was  In   his  private 

tatlng    to    his    stenographer.      The 

had  gone  out.  rut  the  wonderful  brain 

le  man   had   lost  none  of  Its  vigor  and 

as   he    heard    my    voice 

and  a  glad  smile  spread  over 

■    furtively    reached 

me  to  sit   down,  an."   we 

<i;iess  matters   the  same 

st    not    i   thread   of   the 

the 

ments  came  to  him 

for   directions    merchants  called   In    regard 

to   trades,    and   letters   and   communications 

>l  on  his  desk  for  his  secretary  to 

to  him. 

Hlrtlidny    Observed. 
■  i  lux  native  town  of  Winchester  religious- 
ly observes  the  llth  of  February  each  year 
the  birthday   of  Mr.   Rouhs.    And   It  has 
good    reason    to.    for    if   any    town    on    earth 
eve-  friend    that     one     did.    When 

Charley  got  on  his  financial  feet  and  things 
began  coming  his  way,  h»  remembered  the 
old    home  ■'■    the    people    there    in    a 

royal  '••  built   an   iron   fence   around 

the  cemetery,  paid  $35,000  on  a  new  City 
Hall,  built  a  fire-engine  nous*  that  coat 
$8.t«''  '     and    put    in    a    water    plant 

that  furnished   water  fr<  •  trly  visit 

on  bin  birthday  was  a  great  event,  and  I 
am  satisfied  he  never  spent  less  than  $1,000 
on  such  occasions.  His  old  soldier  com- 
rade: '"  with  their  requi- 
sitions dishonored.  There  may  have  been 
times  when  this  privilege  was  badly  abused, 
t-i    U   was  the  most   telling  plea  one  could 

make  to  Charley,  to  say  he  was  a  soldier  of 
the  South. 

Employed   DUrhnrKed    Men. 

"Another  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of 
Charley's  was  the  employment  of  men  who 
had  been  discharge!  from  other  establish- 
ments for  inefficiency  or  other  causes.  He 
would  look  up  their  families,  and  if  he 
found  that  thev  had  children  dependent 
upon  them  for  support,  or  were  circum- 
stanced so  their  idleness  caused  suffering  to 
others,  he  would  give  them  work,  and  try 
to  make  men  of  them.  Falling  in  this  he 
would  contribute  to  their  families.  About 
half  of  the  men  on  his  payroll  drew  their 
salary  every  night,  and  all  could  have  done 
so  if  they  desired. 

"A  few  days  before  his  death  Charley 
wrote  me  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  stated 
with  pathetic  regret  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  attend  the  usual  birthday  celebra- 
tion at  Winchester.  During  all  the  years 
our  lots  have  been  cast  in  different  places 
he  has  regularlv  kept  ud  his  correspondence 
with  me.  and  I  doubt  not  he  has  hundreds 
of  other  friends  to  whom  he  was  as  faith- 
ful." 


Date    7   1r.H**d*      \cle..%rry 

1,  RPUSS'  WAYS 


How  He  Used  to  Advertise 
and  Work. 


Hit  Only  Pleasure  in  Life  Was  to  Throw  Pen- 
nies and  Nickels  to  Newsboys  and 
Bootblacks. 

When    CI 
busiii'  l   thing  be  did   v.  ■      in   id 

vertlM.    ills   ti 

with 

"We  shall  le 
to  mail"  a  man 
slltlbll 
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A    PrtONBTIC    PHILOSOPHER. 
In    his    monthly    Auction    Journal      Mr 
Rouss     using    phonetic    spelling-*    habit 
with  him-used  to  set  forth  st 
business  maxims  as  well  as  details  about 
prices.     The  following  art 
from   the  January  issue  of  the  Journal: 

"Mony  is  the  lever  that   will  unert 
you  that   hiden  diamond.  Sucses— It   is  the 
power   that    wil   place   U    hed    and    should- 
ers   abuv    yor    com; 

leading    f    along    the    qagmire    of    the    lo 
lands,     e.il    a;    one    plant    you       upon    the 
shining  heits  that  comand  the  plau 
your  patrons  and   the  admiration   and   re- 
spect  of  yor  competitors. 

•Integrity  is  the  vital  spot  of  commer- 
cial  life.   Brains  the  big  wheel   run  by  the 
tireles    steam    engin.    and    Cash    la     that 
cmest    and    solid    stttf   that    wil    buv   any. 
thing   on    erth.     Behind    the.se    la    the    re- 
s' i  \    force   of  an    unconquerabl    wil,    that 
commands  al  things,  and  an  ambil 
vast  as   that    of  Cronrwel   looking   for  nu 
fields  of   triumf.     Stil   in    the   brain   of  the 
smartest  of  merchants  ther  lurks  a 
as  to  wher  to  gal   at   the  bo  torn,  wl 
pik    up    those    giant    leders    that    n 
men  sudonly   prosperus. 

'Friendship  and  favor  ar  the  two  great 
cards  of  credit,  and  it  is  nothing  les  than 
these  fantoms  that  lure  the  masses  from 
the  tru  path  to  great  ties. 

"Purchasers  <  arc  litl  how  big  yor 
stok  is— that  does  not  concern  them.  Tha 
wil  walk  half  a  dozen  blox  to  save  a 
pony  on  the  yard,  and  irespectiv  of  re- 
ligion and  politic,  tha  wil  crowd  that 
concern  whose  botom  values  canol  be 
macht  and  wher  the  plaintiv  cry  of  hard 
times   Is  never  herd. 

"The  sensitiv  nerve  of  the  pocket  book, 
like  water,  finds  the  bust  level,  and  the 
crowd  seeking  rok  botom  soon  set  Is  the 
question  of  mastery." 

t'H  \R.\CTKKiSTir    METHODS. 
\    recently      published      article      on    Mr. 
'ROUSS  said  : 

"One   of  his   peculiarities   was    to   pay   his 

employes     every     night.      Al     the    clo 
business  at    6  o'clock,   winter  and  summer. 
the  clerks,  porters  and  others  on  tl>. 
roll    would    go    tO    the    cashier   and    n 

their  day's  wages  In  an  envelope,  so  thai 
when   Mr.   Rouse  closftd  his  Btori 
he  owed  no  man  a   dollar 

"He  was  always  the  lirst  i,,  arrive  in 
the  morning  and  was  found  daily  at  his 
desk  bi  foi  e  1  He  n  -  always  the 
except  the  watchman,  to  leave  the  build- 
ing at  night,  and.  although  he  was  blind 
and  had  many  millions  of  do  'at-,  he  put 
in  twelve  hours  of  solid  work  l 
the   week 

"Mr  Rousa  considered  one  week  a  suf-  j 
flclent  time  for  all  his  customers  in  the  I 
•o«n(  i  ■  Ive    their   purchases,    and 

be  oxpei  ted   Hie   goods   to  be   paid  \- 

"•"I     as    they    reached     their    ,|. 
•  ere  rcquit 

ii.-  burnt  d  hla  Ii 

terward    carried    on    in     enormc 

imounting   to  many   million 
with   only   two  bookkeepers, 

f   out    of   t  ,,w  n 
llted    them    with 
when 

■   \      felbe. 

'•■n  I  Ural  came  to  v 
truated  oth< 

■  -.lied      all      to      p 
up  dollar   for   dollar,    nev 

bod j   to  tn 
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II 

ri  lend  In  t  bi 
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I  have  nore.  I  used  to  go  home  ;it 
night  on  a  Grand  street  horse  car.  I 
stood  on  the  corner  and  threw  pennies  and 
nickels  to  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks 
who  used  to  run  along  after  the  car. 
Then  the  police  captain  asked  me  to  stop 
it.  and  of  course  I  did  so. 

"That  was  my  only  pleasure  in  life," 
he  continued,  plaintively.  "And  the  po- 
lice made  me  give  that  up." 

Mr.    Rouss  told  of  another  of  his  traits  j 
in  this  way: 

"When  one  of  my  salesmen  can't  keep 
away  from  John  Barleycorn  any  longer, 
he  goes  around  and  spends  all  his  money, 
and  comes  around  finally,  a  wreck  physi- 
cally and  mentally  and  financially.  If  he 
is  a  good  man  when  he  is  in  his  right 
mind.  I'll  take  him  back  on  his  promise 
to  keep  straight.  He  cant  have  any 
money,  though,  until  he  is  on  his  feet 
again.  He  sleeps  in  the  store,  his  meals 
are  brought  into  him.  When  he  is  in 
good  shape  again,  he  gets  his  pay." 

i>AtL*t     !SX±*JbtfcriS,. 
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MELODY     MAKER 


J7H0SE      GENIUS       SURPRISES     A 
CRITICAL    AUDIENCE. 


London  gathered  together  her  mnsical 
xperts  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Gros- 

enor  Club,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  not 
.   few  provincial   musicians  of   repute,   in 

rder  to  pass  under  critical  examination  the 
»lind  pianist,  Mendel,  who  has  been  en- 
raged by  Mr.  H.  E.  Moss  to  appear  to-night 
.t  the  London  Hippodrome. 

Mendel,  who  hr.s  been  blind  from  his 
>irth,  is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  was 
>orn  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester.  He 
earned  the  rudiments  of  music  by  the  Braille 
ystem  at  Ilenshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  and 
ifterwards  won  a  scholarship  of  .£40  a  year 
it  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

This  musical  prodigy  has  a  repertory  of 
iver  1.000  pieces,  including  all  the  classic0, 
md  modern  compositions,  and  his  repro- 
luctive  and  extemporising  powers  are  not 
be  least  wonderful  of  his  faculties. 

Herr  Wilhelm  Baekhaus  commenced  the 
est  of  Mendel,  on  Saturday,  by  leading  off  | 
vith  a  rendeiing  of  Chopin's  impromptu.; 
riiis  is  n<»  in  Mendel's  repertory,  but  his 
■^production  crew  iroiu  Horr  Backhaus  thj> 
•  t lint  it  was  "very  brilliant  indeeu, 
ind  quite  extraordinary. 

Ifr.  Landon  Ronald  also  set  a  task;  and 
Mi.  Archibald  Brans  played  an  original 
:heme,  upon  which  Mendel  extamporisedf 
md  was  much  applauded. 

Mendel's  touch  is  admirable  and  his  feel- 
ing intense,  and  these  qualities  came  in 
for  generous  recognition  from  Saturday's 
appreciatively  critical  audience. 

Beethoven's  "  Choral  Symphony  "  was  again 
given  at  the  Symphony  (  i  DOI  ,  I  on  Saturday, 
and  this  time  Mr.  Wood  had  the  assistance 
of  th":  Queen's  Hal!  Choral  Society  for  the 
chon: 

Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  gave  a  fine  rendering 

of  tli"-  San  icarto.     He 

■  iher  liar,!  artistic 

dt  was  admirable.       ' 

too,  was  the  symphonic  poem  "  Hon  Juan,"  l>y 

Strau 

V-T  i  Hargoliei  in  the 

Viidrij 

in  her  songs  were  both  ptable.      Mr. 

imanoa  in  F, 
■  i  he  full  his  artistic  ability. 
Thr  i   first 

'  -nitf    soprano,   and    li**r 

ll  i  fully 
Amy 

i bines  good 


Held  Accountable  For  Attendants'  Impo- 
sition Upon  Pupils— Another  State- 
ment By  Pupil  Corroborating  Accu- 
sations Published  By 
The  Press. 


The  statement  in  THE  PRESS,  Sunday, 
.that  the  chaotic  condition  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  is  due  to  lack  of  proper 
management  and  discipline,  is  again  sub- 
stantiated. There  is  talk  of  an  investi- 
gation by  the  board  of  trustees  and  it  is 
said  at  the  institution  that  the  manage- 
ment there  welcomes  the  inquiry.  Whether 
it  will  be  the  sort  of  inquiry  that  will 
satisfy  the  public,  will  develop  Tuesday, 
when  the  board  is  to  meet  in  special  ses- 
sion. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  board,  H.  P. 
Crouse,  of  Toledo,  declares  in  advance 
that  the  complaints  grow  out  of  an  at- 
tempt to  discipline  the  pupils.  If  he 
knows  all  about  it,  of  course,  the  investi- 
gation, so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  will  be 
purely  perfunctory.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  at 
hand,  that  the  attempt  to  discipline  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  demoralization  but 
the  entire  lack  of  discipline  is  the  cause 
of  it.  Beside,  there  is  direct  evidence 
that  pupils  have  not  been  treated  fairly. 
Here  is  a  written  statement  made  to  THE 
PRESS  by  one  of  the  pupils: 

A  Pupil's  Statement. 

There  is  a  proverbial  saying  that,  I 
"Where  there  is  a  great  deaj,  of  smoke  | 
there  Is  some  fire."  Out  of  the  smoke  and 
chaos  which  has  prevailed  at  the.  Institu-  l 
tion  for  the  Blind,  certain  statements  have  | 
been  given  out  to  the  public  press  which  I 
are  entirely  false,  and  which,  I  purpose  in  ' 
this   article   to   rectify. 

The  charge  brought  against  Superinten- 
dent   Smcad    of   rompelling    the    pupils    to 
perform  manual  labor  is  not  literally  true 
"''■  certain  pupils  in 
,Jle   i!  who      have   been   and   are 

at  the  present  time,  doing  work  for  which 
the  state  Is  paying  the  m<n      The  question 
11   la   right    thai 

iclled 
iO  annually  for  each  of  its  pu- 

1      furnaces    I 
lawn' 
1 
ts  at  the  same   tin* 

lire  men  by  wb< 
L"      7"  °ung 

«ewi 

mpulslon  from  the  superh 
flent.   bin   from    i 


negligence  of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
do  that  work.  I  desire  to  state  that  the 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Citizen  is  entirely  false. 

Pupils  Demand  Justice. 

ere  is  a  notion  prevalent  among  some  ! 
o     the  Acuity    that    because    of    the    in-  f 
flrmities  of  the  pupils,  they  can   be  dis-  ' 
criminated  against    by  them   without  de- 
tection, and  it  is  because  of  such  discrim- 
ination   that    the    breach    which    has    ex- 
isted   between    pupils    and    teachers    for 
some  time    has  gradually  lengthened  and 
deepened,    until    the    pupils    have    deter- 
mined that  if  any  such   thing  as   justice 
exists   within   the   walls  of  the  house   of 
representatives  they  are  going  to  have  it. 

The  victuals  for  pupils  at  the  institu- 
tion are  of  inferior  quality  and  rarely  if 
ever  properly  cooked.  This  fact  is  well- 
known  to  girls  who  wait  on  tables,  but 
the  cook  is  a  burly  fellow  and  they  are 
therefore  afraid  to  say  anything.  The 
same  conditions  exist  in  the  laundry.  That 
belonging  to  the  faculty  is  done  with  all 
care  possible,  and  if  the  boys  want  a 
shirt  that  is  fit  to  wear  they  must  send 
it  to  a  city  laundry. 

These  facts  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  from 
time  to  time,  but  as  yet  of  no  avail. 

I  have  herein  tried  to  give  a  statement 
of  affairs  at  the  institution. 

H.   R.  DICE. 

Besides  the  charges  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  printed,  the  pupil  who  writes 
the  foregoing  communication  makes  the 
complaints  that  blind  boys  are  compelled 
to  wash  windows  because  attendants 
will  not  do  it.  The  danger  incident  to 
that  operation  is  too  manifest  to  require 
comment.  The  charge  of  discrimination 
is  renewed  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  more 
infirm  the  pupil,  the  greater  the  burden 
thrust  upon  him.  This  is  wholly  foreign 
to  the  spirit  actuating  people  of  the  state 
When  they  constructed  the  asylum  and 
provided  for  Its  maintenance.  It  is  charged 
that  officials  feed  well,  while  the  pupils 
are  given  food  of  a  poor  quality  and  bad- 
lv  cooked.  The  laundry  is  declared  to 
he  all  right  for  the  officials,  but  not  well 
washed  for  the  pupils. 

Casts  a  Suspicion. 

further,   the   letter  states   plainly  tha 

""'  attention  oi   the  authorities  has  bee 
'-111"1  to  Mi.   ,  ,,,,:,,,,;  r.,,.,   ,bu(  no  attemi 

made    to    rectify    them.      Tins    i 

«    Chaxie    as    any    yet    brought 

suspicion   upon   an 

'■■"     bj    the     authoritii  ,   them 

An    Inquiry    by   a    court    that    i,., 

ms  i. 

be   the   case   with    Mr.    Crouse,   accordim 


v ,  win  noi  sausiy  iu. 
people  of  the  state.  With  an  alleged  in 
vestigation  of  the  state  treasury  in  th< 
hands  of  a  committee  of  personal  friend: 
of  the  stato  treasurer,  with  no  appropria 
tion  10  hir  n  I  with  a  rroposed  in 

gation  of  the  former  Supreme  court 
I  tabled  by  the  senate,  the  people 
are  not  likely  to  pass  over  these  com- 
plaints of  ill  treatment  of  helpless  blind 
boys  without  a  protest,  and  if  the  direo- 
lo  not  rectify  matters  the  legisla- 
ture will  draw  odium  to  itself  if  it  treats 
these  '•omplaints  as  it  has  treated  the 
others  mentioned. 

Up  to  Superintendent. 

the  Institution  for  the  Blind  it  does 
to  be  so  much  a  question  of 
discipline  for  the  pupils  but  discipline 
for  the  attendants.  A  superintendent  who. 
though  nor  personally  compelling  blind 
boys  to  do  manual  labor  that  the  state 
pays  men  to  do.  but  allows  others  to 
bring  that  condition  about,  will  hardly 
••  ■  i  the  sort  of  management 
for  an  institution  of  that  kind. 


yki  liu* , 


Date    / 1 J!) 1  \a \  c  i-v.  Lf^lj 


BLIND  ASYLUM  CHARGES 


WILL  PROBABLY  FAIL 


From 


enn. 


Banner 


it  to  The  Bee. 

BUS,      March 
:bju9  far  given  in  va\ 
Mint    inmate*    of   blind    a-y 
h  i  .  properly  treated 


II.— Tea 

tion  of  chargej 
lunis  have  not 
poorly  fed,  and 


forced   to   do  manual   labor,  fails  to  show 
grounds    for    complaint.      If    anything,    ac- 
cording to  the  .statements  of  pupils  on  wit- 
stand,  the  management  and  tead 
have  not  enforced  a  severe  enough 
pline. 


A  BLIND 
PEARL   HUNTER 


Joseph  Gosseth  of 
Clinton,  Tenn.,an  Ex- 
pert in   the   Business. 


r,    is    80tna£ing 
be   said  vff\$e 


blind  pearl 
s  a  snug  for- 
his  profession 
ual.  But  this 
saptt,  aged  42 
the  tenter  of  the 


Special  to  the  Banner. 

Knoxville,     March     10. 
hunter  and  dealer,   who 
tune    made    by.     followi 
solely 
can    be 

years,  of  Clinton.  Tenn 
great  pearl  hunting  and  dealing  industry 
of  the  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers.  He  is 
totally  blind  and  has  been  so  for  twenty- 
one  years,  but  he  hunts  pearls  as  suc- 
cessfully as  any  of  the  thousands  of  sturdy 
mountain  people  who  swarm  along  the 
Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers  anxiously  look- 
ing for  the  lustrous  pearls  which  abound 
In  unlimited  quantities  in  those  streams. 

Gossett  was  among  the  first  persons  to 
discover  that  the  Clinch  River  pearl  ex- 
isted. He  was  then  hardly  21  years  old, 
and  was  working  on  his  father's  farm. 
He  went  to  a  spring  by  the  riverside  and 
carel-  opened    a   large 

mussel  and  found  a  pearl  which  weighed 
over  a  grain.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  pink  lustre  of  it,  and  carried  it 
to  his  father,  who  knew  the  value  of  it. 
He  sold  the  pearl  for  $50,  and  after  that 
he  became  an  eager  pearl  hunter.  While 
wading  In  the  river  he  contracted  malaria 
aid  warn  taken  ill.  The  fever  caused  him 
o  lose  his  eyesight,  but  he  dtd  not 
despair. 

The  next  spring  found  Cossett  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  pearl  hunters.  And  be 
has  been  persistent  In  his  work.  H 
learned  to  wade  In  the  strcamB  bare- 
rcelves  a  mussel  by  the 
aens'  to  the  bottom  of  his  foot, 

deep  for  him   to 
thus    work,    he    dlYM    nnd     faall    for    the 
mubsela  with  his  hands      He  u.iuall. 
In  a  boat,  with  a  small  boy  with  hlrr 
he    rows    the    boat   while  irects 

him  In  hi 

.nry  suspecting. 

nels  Qg  a   quantity   of   the 

bivalves,  tie  v  ill  sit  In  the  boat  an 


them,  slowly  feeling  in  the  cells  of  the 
mussels  for  the  costly  pearl.  No  sooner 
has  he  found  one  than  he  can  estimate 
the  value  in  every  particular  except  as  to 
the  color.  By  the  texture  of  the  oval, 
pear-shaped  and  button-shaped  pearls  of. 
pink,  copper  and  white  colors  he  can  de- 
tect the  slightest  flaw  and  can  perceive 
instantly  whether  or  not  they  are  "dead" 
pearls,  as  the  hunters  term  pearls  which 
are  devoid  of  lustre.  But  the  sense  whi  h 
he  is  lacking  he  leaves  to  his  sister.  Miss 
Malinda  Gossett,  with  whom  he  makes  his 
home.  He  has  taught  her  to  be  an  ex- 
pert in  judging  pearls,  and  she  can  fix 
the  value  at  a  glance  as  to  color.  And  in 
this  respect  she  aids  him  in  buying  pearls 
to  dispose  of  to  buyers  who  come  from  the 
East. 

Gossett  lives  in  a  suburb  of  the  town 
in  an  elegant  residence,  which  he  owns, 
and  his  home  is  the  mecca  of  the  hunters 
who  desire  to  sell  their  finds  to  local  buy- 
ers. He  has  bought  already  this  year 
$5,000  worth  of  pearls,  and  states  that 
he  will  handle  four  times  that  value  in  the 
costly  gems  before  the  year  has  closed. 
He  is  able  to  go  about  the  streets  of  the 
town  and  knows  every  one  from  their 
voice.  "It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to 
learn  to  pass  on  a  pearl,  at  first,"  he  said. 
"Many  of  those  found  In  this  section  are 
smooth  and  perfect  in  every  respect,  save 
being  live.'  They  may  have  a  muddy  tex- 
ture and  this  is  all  1  have  any  trouble  in 
detecting.  But  I  finally  learned  that  a 
'dead'  pearl  felt  to  the  sense  of  touch 
something  like  soapstone,  l  had 

I    had   no   further    trouble. 
1  will  go  to  New  York  next  fall.     I  li 
to  buy  a  large  stock  and  go  with  my  sis- 
ter.    I   am  sure  that  I   would  find  I   I 
market  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  brokers 

do." 

Gossett  has  never  married  and  takeB  no 
it  In  anything  but  his  profession.  He 
inly,  as  he  says  It  is  less  trou- 
ble.     >'•■    wears   a  glove  on   his   left  hand 
aatly,   as  he  says   this  Is  his 
'    he    feels   of    | 
<en  with   It.     Oosseti 
rs  a  genius  and  wonder  by  al 
who  know  him  and  there  In  a  superstition 
lonntaln  people  thai 
.'  k  In  making  finds  Is  doe  to   fortune 
log  him  on  areount  of  his  afflict  loa, 
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BHntLMaa  to  Graduate. 
1      Manchester.     la.,     .March    12    -W     B 
Duncan  of  this  place;  now  of  the  * 
f'H    the   blind    at    Vintm 

»e  tost  I  leven 

•  While  blasting  rock.     Hi 
the  si  hool    for 
has  mastered  several  tr 
occupation      is 
minnow  nets  and  making  horsefly 
Fie  finds  a  ready  for  sale  for 

11     graduate     from 
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INMATES  GET  DRUNK. 


Testimony  to  That   KfiVc-t    \ddu<-ed  at 

Blind    Am.vIiiiii    Inx-sti- 

KUtiuil. 


«PKCIAi  TO  THE  TLAIN  DEA1.KH. 

<""U  VIBU8.  O..  March  11.  The  Lpveatl- 
tatl-ii  of  affairs  ut  the  Institution  for  th.« 
blind,  whir,,  started  this  morning,  officiated 

by    the   trustee*,    and   purtielpi 
liy  tin-  house  committee  on   blind  Institute, 
promises  to  dhv  i  is*  some  Interesting  lufur 
motion  about  the  Institution, 

Investigating   b  imposvd  "f 

President    li.    P.    Crouse,     Total 
Robinson,    lronton,   and   Charles    Klum.ner- 

f''''-      E  illy,     of     tl,  |;,.n. 

J.'ll- 
I      Iderjohann,     Braunock, 
<':m-  nnd   Hoffman  of  the  bouse 

Ind  Institute,    8teward  Bell  and 
Smeud  were  also  present, 

Ible  tu.'u   the  Investigation  maj 
take  •■!!  .i 

pleted.  and  other  matti  ra  uiuj   be  In 
Into. 

»«bly   the  u  tl  mal   teattm  my 

adduced  dorlua   I 

rules  of  ii 
itltutlou    Indiscriminately, 

to  >l«li   h 
lustltutloo  under  the  Influ* 
i  nor. 


From 


PITTSBURG  (Pa.)  POST. 


C^c  Sovernor  s  Spoils  SPo//cy. 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities  issued  the  following  bulletin  Satur- 
day: 

V.,. 
"Those  who  favor  the  efficient  management  of  the  State's  great  char- 
ities are  having  much  cause  for  sorrow  in  the  'spoils'  policy  pursued  by 
Governor  Yates.  The  sorrow  is  the  keener  because  the  Governor  both 
Lefore  and  after  his  election  publically  pledged  himself  to  the  'merit  sys- 
tem' in  the  administration  of  these  charities. 

"One  by  one  experienced  officers  of  the  institutions  are  being  removed 
outright  or  forced  out  by  indirect  means,  familiar  in  the  operation  of 
'practical  politics.'  The  vacancies  thus  created  are  filled  usually  by  men 
who  have  had  no  special  training  in  the  kind  of  work  which  their  duties 
require.  Interests  bound  vitally  by  the  dearest  ties  to  thousands  of  homes 
which  have  intrusted  unfortunate  members  to  the  care  of  the  State  are 
ruthlessly  torn  from  skilled  hands  and  given  into  the  keeping  of  untrained 
men  selected  because  of  fealty  to  a  party  leader.  The  result  is  doubly 
disastrous. 

"First — The  standards  of  management  are  relaxed;  the  operation 
of  those  processes  and  rules  by  which  the  patients  are  made  comfort- 
able and  are  carried  along  toward  restoration  or  education  is  broken 
down;  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension  pervades  the  force  of 
employes,  for  no  one  knows  who  is  to  stay  and  who  is  to  go. 

"Second — Thoroughness,  and  conscientious  effort,  and  industry 
and  laudable  desire  to  excel  are  discouraged.  The  baneful  and  false 
principle  is  advanced  that  'pull'  is  better  than  faithfulness  or  solid  at- 
tainment. Trickery,  and  lip  service,  and  cringing  sycophancy  are  ex- 
alted above  straightforward,  fearless  performance  of  duty  as  a  means 
of  preferment. 
"But  the  debasement  and  perversion  of  the  State's  benign  purpose  in 

(creating  these  vast  charities  have  within  them  the  promise  of  reform — ■ 
radical  reform,  wide  and  deep.  Governor  Yates  by  carrying  the  icono- 
clastic 'spoils'  policy  a  little  farther  than  his  predecessors  have  carried 
it,  and  by  adopting  certain  tactics  which  emphasize  and  augment  the  of- 
fensiveness  of  the  system,  has  undoubtedly  brought  the  day  of  purification 
appreciably  nearer.  There  is  some  consolation  in  that  thought.  The  wise 
advocate  of  reform  knows  that  its  enemies  may  often  do  more  than  its 
friends  to  hasten  it." 

The  people  of  Aurora  know  that  these  charges  against  Governor  Yates 
are  not  unjust.  They  know  that  Di>  .lp-pUs,  was  dismissed  from  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Elgin  Asylum  which  he  filled 
with  marked  efficiency  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  man  new  to  the  work 
but  having  a  political  pull. 

They  know  that  Frank  If.  Hall  who  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
{Treacher  of  the  blind  and  an  invent  .ccs  to  assist  in  their  educa- 

tion "f  the  School    for  the  IJlind     a1   Jacksonville. 

■\Vh't'n   i  i   has  carried  his  "iconoclastic  spoils  policy  a  little 

farther  than  his  predecessors  have  carried  it"  as  a  result  of  the  influence 
Billy  t  '''amy  .has  acq  r  him  or  whether  his  action  is  attributable 

to  his  own  Inability  to  appreciate  the  obligations  of  his  high  position  is 
uncertain  and  Immaterial. 

If  the  former,  he  ring  of  the  strongest  censure.     If  the  latter 

he   :  I  ho  has  demonstrated 

his  utter  unl  '  conferred  upon  him  by  tho 
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DEAF  AND  BLIHD 
BUT  MAY  LEARN. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  A  11-YEAR- 
OLD     GIRL     AT     THE     BELLE- 
FIELD   INSTITUTION. 


MAY  EXCEL  HELEN  KELLAR. 


Exprimental    Test    Being    Made    With 
Good   Prospects  of   Im- 
provement. 


SPECIAL    TEACHER    IS    PROVIDED. 


At  the  "Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  there  is  a  case  that  prom- 
ises to  become  even  more  famous  than 
that  of  Helen  Keller  and  Tommy  Springer 
in  illustrating  what  can  be  done  with  a 
child  having  only  a  spark  of  its  natural 
powers  remaining,  by  the  proper  methods 
of  teaching.  It  is  that  of  Maggie  Castor, 
11  years  old,  received  from  West  Liberty, 
Butler  county.  She  has  been  deaf,  dumb 
and   blind   practically  from  birth. 

The  record  of  her  case  shows  that  she 
lost  two  senses  when  six  weeks  old,  but 
on  account  of  the  extreme  Infancy  of  the 
child  and  the  fact  that  she  has  never 
spoken,  experts  say  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  girl  has  always  been 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  She  is  the  only 
pupil  of  the  kind  ever  received  at  this 
institution,  and  cases  where  any  progress 
has  been  made  at  developing  the  remain- 
ing senses  without  the  aid  of  speech  are 
very  rare. 

An  experimental  test  is  being  made  with 
Maggie.  A  special  teacher  was  recently 
provided  for  her,  who  has  been  graduated 
Irom  several  of  the  foremost  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  country.  Her 
instructor  Is  Miss  Cora  M.  Reed,  herself 
known  as  a  semi-mute.  She  is  deaf,  but 
can  speak  a  little.  It  was  thought  that- 
such  a  teacher  might  be  able  to  make 
more  progress  than  one  having  all  the 
senses. 

Self  Denial   for  Teacher. 

Miss  Reed  was  graduated  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Philadelphia,  and  also  from  the  United 
States  College  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in 
Washington.  The  qualities  required  of  a 
teacher  are  a  great  deal  of  self  denial 
and  devotion  to  the  work.  Miss  Reed  Is 
an  expert  in  the  sign  language  and  has 
some  reputation  as  an  instructor  of  espe- 
cially  difficult   cases. 

A  good  deal  of  work  had  been  done  on 
this  pupil  with  apparently  little  results, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  authorities  of 
the  institution  to  give  her  specal  atten- 
ton.  Superintendent  H.  B.  Jacobs  said 
yesterday  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  progress  the  girl  is  making  and  that 
If  she  can  be  brought  out  to  any  great 
degree  the  case  will  go  on  record  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ever  handled.  She 
can  already  make  her  wants  known  by 
signs  and  is  beginning  to  convey  thought. 
It  was  at  first  difficult  to  find  now  much 
mental  activity  the  child  had.  She  had 
never  received  any  special  instruction  and 
the  few  faculties  remaining  lay  so  deep 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  of 
reaching  them.  The  problem  is  much  more 
difficult  when  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  is 
shut   out  from  sight. 

This  undertaking  is  even  more  difficult 
than    with    Helen    Kellar,    whose    accom- 

gllshments  are  known  the  world  over.  She 
ecame  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  when  4 
years  old.  Tommy  Springer  lost  the  same 
two  senses  and  speech,  when  4%  years  old. 

Good   Results   in   Sight. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  as  much 
can  be  done  Wmi  iuaggie  Castor  as  with 
them.  Her  case  already  promises  good 
results.  Helen  Kellar  is  now  about  20 
years  old  and  has  been  receiving  the  best 
of  scientillc  education  for  years.  Tommy 
Springer  Is  nasi  lfi  and  has  been  about 
as  well  cared  for. 

The  great  thing  Is  in  getting  the  mental 
activity  aroused,  and  something  has  al- 
read)  long    that    line.    Alter 

i  he  stage  of  develop- 
ment  where  the  little  mentality  beci 
active,   the  difficult   part   of  the  task  will 
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NO  DISCIPLINE 
FOR  THE  BUND 

Being  piainirandTunmistakably 
Impressed  Upon  Trustees  of  In- 
stitution For  Blind  During  Inves= 
tigation-Disgraceful  Privileges. 

°  __•    ,„  *n  home.     I  asked  the   superintenden 


^    outset    of    the    hearing    of    the 
e.les  .ade  h,  pupils  of  the  hU^d  a.  - 

bim  against  the  management.  "*■*«» 
covered    that    there    are    some    e^oyes 
who    .re    doing    what    ought    not    to    be 
Inr    whether  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
done,  wneuici  question 

management    or    not.      But    tne    q 
*at   naturally   arose   was   *         *- 
things    were    going   on.    the    nianageme 
^  ^   know   ahout   i,  JUn^es^ 

bOT"  "^hat    the    superintendent    and 
S;;ardm.rhaJeeh.d  "knowledge  of  the 

Who  Were  Present. 

.„c    conducted    Tuesday, 
The  .h"»^10.^SatC°the   institution  by 
Doing  at  10.30  «  "       „    p  crouae, 

WSTWiSd Robinson,  of  Iron- 
°f  T0,'f riles  Flurrerfolt.  of  Old  Fort, 
ton.  and  Ctarles  rron  pre3ent  sev- 
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Disgraceful  Scenes. 

Jan.  '",nK.manfr^rtl'M, 
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to   go  home.     I   asked  the   superintenden 
for    a    ticket,    but    he    refused    it    and    I 
haven't  been  in  the  school  since. 

Bad  Food  Charge. 

As  to   the  charge  that  the     food  is  not 
proper     Brennan    said    he    got   enough    to 
Ut    but  sometimes  it  was  not  good.  The 
meat,  one  day.  was  tainted,  but  the  wai- 
ter  took  It  away.  He  was    never  compelled 
to  fire   boilers.   !iut  named   a  number  of 
bovs   who   had  done   so.       Some   cf  them 
spent  their  time  about  the  bam  and  fur- 
naces and  did  not  attend  to  Ibeir  claseea 
Witness  said  the  rooms  hrfn  been  cold  In 
the  winter.   As  to  the   charge  that .there 
s  discrimination  in  favor  of  colored  boys 
Brennan  named  William  Currant  as   one 
who  didn't  have  to  go  to  classes.   A  cut- 
ting affray  in   which   a   white   pupil    was 
cut  by  a  colored  pupil,  was  recited  and  it 
was  said  that  nothing  was  done f about It. 
Miss  Chalfant.  matron  on  the  boys   side 
was  heard  to  say  at  one  time,  whnn  »  JJJJ 
pupil  came  in  that  "some  P~P£ J*™*** 
this  was  an  aristocratic  Poor  louse      This 
was  Riven  to  substantiate  the  statement 
That  Pupils  are  taunted  with  the  fact  that 
"SS.'SltKrSo^ht  the  o*ce»  knew 
■xbont  the  fact  that  boys  were  being  work- 
ed at    he  barn  and  furnaces  and  were  be- 
■m*    oaid    in    "Polar    bear"    and   a    little 
SUSS  money,  and  thought  the  supcr- 
ntendent  knew  as  he  sent  a  boy  t«»w 
he  barn  one  time,  wno  had  a  quarrel  with 

1  BrennaTls  the  bo,  who  was  eent  home 
and   who*'   "»•   '"'  relUMd 
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called He  declai  '  wa#*a£ 
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Tobacco  Is  Used. 

The   inouUitfon   «i  »  the 
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o    to  a  point  where  too  many   persona 


were  putting  questions  at  the  wit- 
i  nesses  at  the  same  time.  It  develop- 
tobacco  is  used  by  some  of  the  jupils 
against  the  rules  of  the  institution.  To 
substantiate  the  charge  that  there  is  lack 
of  discipline  it  was  brought  out  that  noth- 
ing: is  done  about  it  and  ihat  chewing  to- 
bacco is  a  common  habit  In  the  Institu- 
tion. It  was  also  brought  out  that  two 
pupils  went  down  street,  and  came  back 
at  midnight,  one  of  them  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. 

Pupils  Not  Reprimanded. 

On  inquiry  it  was  brought  out  that  for 
the  intoxication  episode  nothing  particu- 
lar was  done  to  the  pupils.  The  wit 
said  he  had  taken  two  or  three  beers  and 
that  he  was  out  lonn  after  hours,  but  that 
\B  merely  reprimanded  by  the  senior 
teacher.  On  this  line  it  was  brought  out 
that  there  is  no  method  by  which  to  en- 
force rules.  Xo  provision  is  made  for 
punishment,  according  to  the  witness  and 
the  officials,  and  it  was  said  that  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  with  a  per- 
son who  was  guilty  of  an  infraction  of 
the  rules  was  to  send  him  home.  Thus, 
for  lack  of  proper  methods  of  discipline, 
pupils  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  an 
lion  for  the  blind  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  state  are  willing  that  they 
should  have  and  which  would,  in  many 
Instances,  take  them  from  the  rank  of 
paupers  and  make  of  them  useful  and 
self-sustaining    citizens. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Early  asked  the  witness  if 
he  had  not  been  to  a  certain  street.  Im- 
plying that  he  had  visited  a  house  of  ill 
fame.  This  question  tended  to  besmirch 
the  witness,  but  when  the  witness  was 
asked  if  he  had  ever  been  punished  for 
going  to  such  a  place,  he  said  he  had 
not.  There  was  the  spectacle  of  an  offi- 
cial who  stood  ready  to  insist,  apparently, 
that  there  were  pupils  in  the  school  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  such  places, 
and  the  pupil  who  insisted  that  nothing 
was  ever  done  about  it.  A  better  case  of 
proof  that,  there  is  lack  of  discipline  could 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  brought 
out  by  the  doctor. 

THE  PRESS  is  being  very  freely  quoted 
in  the  investigation   and   questions    I 
on    articles    that    have    appeared    In     I 
PRESS  are  freouent. 
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6MGESNOT  PROVEN 

Accusations  Made  Du  State's  Blind 
Wards  Not  Sustained. 

Trustees  of  Institution  Make  Searcnino  Exam- 
ination oi  Conditions  at  sghooi— 
Inquiru  to  Be  Resumed. 


The  committee  appointed  to  inve?ti-' 
gate  the  charges  of  incompetency  and 
mistreatment  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,    which   were    formally    presented  I 
by~T*e"presentative  R.  L.  Carle  of.  Sen- I 
eca   county,   backed   by   the  complaints 
of   a    secret    organization    among      the 
pupils,  who  had  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  airing  some   grievances   before 
the  legislature,  met  in  the  superinten- 
dent's   office    Tuesday    morning.  '  The 
entire  day  was  spent  in  the  examina- 
tion   of    witnesses,    including    the    boys 
who  made  the  complaints  and  the  ac- 
cused officials  and  employes.    The  com- 
mittee   adjourned    shortly    after      mid- 
night,  and    will    resume    its    investiga- 
tion at  8  o'clock  this  morning. 
RESULT  OF  INQUIRY. 
The  result   of  the  investigation   thus 
rar   has   been   to   prove   that    with    one 
or    two    exceptions    all    the    complaints 
were    groundless,    and    that   the«e     ex- 
ceptions were  due  to  the  lack  of  suit- 
able   equipment    and       supplies    rather 
than    to    any    mismanagement    on    the 
part   of  the   officials.     For  inc-tance     it 
is  admitted  by  pupils  and  teachers  alike 
that  the  building  had  been  uncomfort- 
ably cold  during  the  winter,  but  this  is 
fully   explained   by   the     .statement     of 
'h"f  Engineer  Barbee  that  the  steam 
heating  plant  is  utterlv   i:».dequate  to 
meet    the    necessities     of     the     school, 
whRh    was   built    nearly   20   years    ago. 
He  dare  not  attempt  to  work  the  plant 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  he  says,  for  fear 
of  another  explosion,  such  as  occurred, 
at  the  institution  last   fall.     The  legis- 
lature  has    been    repeatedly    asked      to 
authorize   a    new   heating   plant,   and   it 
will  undoubtedly  do  so  this  winter 
SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY. 
A  careful  and  impartial  investigation 
of    the   other   charg.  ,      tally    those 

tlLut  the  disciplin  was  noor,  that  dis- 
nation  among  the  uupils  is  prac- 
ticed, that  thf-  pupils  wore  compelled  to 
do  manual  labor  to  the  detriment  of 
their  >-t!i<iie.s,  showed  thai  stat- 
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admitted  by   all    those   examined   with 
one  exception. 

On  one  occasion  the  meat  was  found 
to  be  bad,  and  it  was  promptly  re- 
moved from  the  table  and  fresh  meat 
supplied.  The  poor  quality  of  the  laun- 
dry work,  which  is  generally  admit- 
ted is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  water  which  the  laundry 
employes  are  forced  to  use — another 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  of- 
ficials. 

SECRET    ORGANIZATION. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  investigation  was 
started  by  a  secret  society  of  pupils 
who  had  caused  disturbances  with  the 
object  of  bringing  the  institution  be- 
fore the  public,  and  causing  an  investi- 
gation. When  many  of  the  members  of 
this  society  were  brought  before  the 
committee,  they  promptly  denied  the 
allegation  they  themselves  made  to 
Representative  Carle.  This  was  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  regard  to  the 
complaints  about  the  food,  and  the 
charge  that  pupils  were  attending  the 
school  who  had  no  legal  right  to  be 
there.  In  the  latter  complaint  the  only 
pupil  illegally  in  the  school  was  the 
complainant  himself.  When  Mr.  Carle 
asked  Darius  Drake  who  the  illegal 
pupils  were,  Drake  replied,  "Myself,  for 
instance."  He  knew  of  no  other  cases, 
and  no  others  could  be  found. 
THE  INVESTIGATORS. 

The  committee  on  investigation  con- 
sists of  President  H.  P.  Crouse,  To- 
ledo; Dr.  A.  Robinson,  Ironton,  and 
Charles  Flummerfelt,  Seneca  county,  of 
the  trustees;  Representative  Hayes, 
chairman,  Messrs.  Jensen,  Fledderjo- 
harnii,  Brannock,  Lochary,  Carr  and 
Hoffman  of  the  house  committee  on  in- 
stitute for  the  blind.  Steward  Bell  and 
Superintendent  Smead  met  at  9  a.  m. 
James  Brennan,  who  was  suspended  a 
short  time  ago  for  Insubordination,  was 
the  first  witness  called.  Brennan's  tes- 
timony dwelt  mostly  upon  the  fight  dis- 
turbances which  occurred  in  the  night 
at  the  school  recently,  and>  which  re- 
sult f(i  in  his  suspension.  He  described 
the  tight  which  took  place  between 
himself  and  head  teacher  Chambers, 
and  said  that  Chambers  struck  the  first 
blow,  an  allegation  which  Chambers 
denied  later  on..  Brennan  had  no  com- 
plaint, except  in  a  general  nature,  to 
regarding  the  food.  It  was  some. 
times  bad  and  sometimes  insufficient, 
d,  but  he  gaVe  no  instances,  and 
ted  thai  In  general  it  was  good. 
orly  done. 

John  Pitts,  Him  bad  been  suspended 
with  Brennan,  confirmed  Brennan's  tes- 
timony in  i  the  food  and  wash- 
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The  only  blind  traveling  man 
in  the  world  lives  in  Wisconsin. 
His  name  is  Eugune  L.  Hitch- 
cock and  he  is  a  resident  of  To- 
mah.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  totally  blind  since  he 
was  J;N  years  of  age,  he  travels 
alone  through  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Michigan 
and  sells  goods  to  scores  of  mer- 
chants. He  has  been  doing  this 
for  thity-five  years  and  today 
enjoys  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  more  railroad  men  and  hotel- 
keepers  than  any  other  commer- 
cial traveler  in  the  country.  The 
blind  salesman  seldom  mistakes 
the  identity  of  an  acquaintance 
when  one  greets  him.  No  matter 
how  fast  they  come  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  and  call  each  by  his 
right  name.  The  other  day  five 
men  greeted  him, one  after  the  oth- 
er. No  one  of  the  five  knew  either 
of  the  other  four,  and  they  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  had  met  the  blind 
man,  some  of  them  several  years 
before.  He  responded  to  each 
greeting,  calling  every  man  by 
name  and  asking  correctly  about 
the  affairs  of  his  home  city. 
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No  Discipline  Enforced 

and  Pupils  Do  as 

They  Please. 


Probable  That  the  Board  of 

Trustees  Will   Relieve 

the  Superintendent 

at  Early  Date. 


Theinquirlngpolicy  of  THE  PRESS  with 
reference  to  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  been  vindicated  completely,  and 
the  result  of  the  investigation  that  was  in 
progress  all  day  Tuesday  and  until  after 
Ight,  and  which  was  resumed  Wed- 
nesday, cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  school.  This  is  an  educational  in- 
stitution, not  what  may  commonly  be 
termed  an  asylum.  Because  a  person  is 
blind  is  not  cause  for  admission  to  the 
institution.  He  must  have  mental  quali- 
fications, so  the  case  presents  an  attitude 
different  from  that  obtaining  at  the  ordi- 
nary institution,  and  as  such  must  be 
treated. 

Fireworks  Siesta. 

The   first  charge   that   was  made  by   the 
pupils    was    that    there    had    been    an    in- 
spection amounting  io  total  insubordi- 
nation at   the  institution  Friday.  February 
school   wus  in  a  turmoil 
of   It;     Every   pupil   who  was 
it   to  be  .. 
tber  official  detailed  the 
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alizing  to  the  institution.  Toe  superin- 
tendent said  he  went  from  the  institu- 
tion several  times  without  leave  and  that 
e  had  "talked  with  him  about  it."  ap- 
arently  with  no  effect.  He  broke  the 
.uarantine  rule,  and  when  other  boys 
were  made  to  remain  in  the  institution 
while  scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  he 
was  allowed  to  go  out  and  expose  the 
public  to  the  disease.  This  was  not  de- 
'  nied  during  the  hearing.  Representative 
Hays  stands  sponsor  for  this  boy.  Hays 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives 
appointed  with  special  reference  to  this 
institution.  There  are  other  employes 
there  who  were  given  their  places  dur- 
ing hij  regime.  He  seems  to  have  had 
great  potency  when  on  the  board  and 
.everything   indicates   that    he    still   has   a 

pull  on  the  management  that  would  be  tirt 
envy  of  a  ward  politician.  The  charge  o. 
"Too  Much  Hays''  seems  fully  sustained 

Shirking  Duties. 

The  charge  that  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion are  permitted  to  do  manual  labor 
for  which  the  state  pays  able-bodied  men 
was  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  the  pu- 
pils and  admitted -by  every  witness  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  management.  They  work 
about  the  furnaces,  wheeling  coal  and 
ashes,  and  they  work  about  the  barn  and 
do  other  odd  jobs  that  the  law  does  not 
contemplate.  For  this  service  the  em- 
ployes at  the  furnaces  pay  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  once  in  a  while,  and  occasionally 
this  remuneration  is  supplemented  with 
a  package  of  "Polar  Bear."  One  pupil, 
who  gave  up  about  four  hours  on  each 
of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and 
most  all  of  his  time  on  Saturday,  doing 
work  for  which  employes  are  paid,  de- 
clared that  his  scale  of  wages  was  $1  a 
month,  which  a  plethoric  engineer,  suf- 
fering with  a  chronic  case  of  ennui,  most 
graciously  allowed  him.  The  pupils  are 
not  compelled  to  do  this  work,  but  it  is 
not  discouraged,  and  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitution is  not  carried  out  when  it  is 
permitted. 

Remain  Overtime. 

The  charge  that  pupils  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  institution  after  the  time 
fixed  by  law  was  proved  in  one  instance. 
The  proof  came  from  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  acknowledged  that  he  was  in 
the  institution  without  warrant.  There 
is  also  a  suspicion  about  the  ubiquitous 
Currant,  though  that  is  pretty  well  fixed 
up  by  the  testir.iony  of  the  superintend- 
ent. 

Are  Not  Taunted. 

It  developed  that  what  some  of  the 
pupils  complained  of  as  being  a  reflec- 
tion upon  them  by  charging  them  with 
being  dependents  upon  the  state,  and 
thus  harrassing  their  feelings,  was  not 
sustained  by  the  testimony.  Superin- 
tendent Smead  has  admonished  them  that 
they  owe  much  to  the  state  and  asked 
them  to  be  good  on  that  account,  and  a 
lady  instructor  didn't  say  what  an  amiable, 
and  somewhat  capacious  young  man  said 
she  said,  but  did  say  that  the  place  was 
not  a  resort  for  paupers  of  the  upper- 
tendom,  or  words  to  that   eft. 

The  Real  Trouble. 

What    has    heretofore    been     mentioned 
is    but    Incidental    to    th<-    real    difficulty. 
The  charge  thai   there  was  a  woeful  ink 
of   discipline    in    the    Institution,    was    so 
fully    and    completely    established    that    it 
only    needed    the    frowning   event    <  : 
introduction    of   the   superintendent    him- 
self as  a  witness,  during  tl  Wed- 
lay  night,  to                                   at  the 
head    of    the    institution    at     ti 
poHsibl'-  moment.     7 I 
will  prob  lily  I 
may 

but    they   will  In  i|Bf    upon 

"f   this    in- 

•  rlook 

i    In- 

or  not, 

ilt    from   the   In 

^charge    is    con., 

he    formation    of   <  lubs  and 
.\orV  devilment 
■tl  tut  ion   and  of  otbi  ■  annot 

i*en    of    lh' 


the  teachers.  Their  tongues  speak  witn 
wisdom  and  understanding  and  they  ar- 
ticulate most  uniformly  excellent  English. 

A  Sample  Case. 

Darius    Drake,    of    Ashtabula,    furnished 
a  most  fetching  demonstration  of  how  the 
institution  is  not  run  by  the  management, 
during    the    hour    he    was    on    the    stand, 
Tuesday  afternoon.    Answering  a  question  i 
propounded  by  one  of  the  officials,  Drake  j 
said    he    had    visited,    with    others,    some 
houses  on  a  street  that  has  a  bad  name. 
He   said    he   had    heard    of   "Irish   Anne,"  ' 
and  other  tenderloin  celebrities;  had  been  I 
out  of  the  institution  long  after  hours  on 
many  occasions;   had  drank  what  beer  he 
Wanted;    had   come   home   one   night   with 
another    fellow    when    the    other    fellow 
was   drunk  and   he   had   had   a   few  him- 
self, and   in   general   confessed   to  infrac- 
tions of  the  rules  of  the  institution.    Hor- 
rified,   some    one    asked    what    was    done 
about  it.     The  answer   was   that   the    su- 
perintendent   had     'talked    to   him    about 
it."     That  the  condition  was  ever  reme- 
died or  that  any  serious  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  remedy  it  does  not  appear  any-  , 
where  in  the  testimony. 

Drake  made  a  reference  to  Currant, 
the  Cincinnati  protege,  who  seems  to 
have  carte  blanche  at  the  institution. 

Who  Currant  !s. 

'*Who  is  this  Currant?"  asked  Mr.  Flu- 
merfelt. 

"He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hays,"  answered 
j  Drake. 

"Well,  who  is  Hays." 

"He  is  a  colored  man  who  was  a  direc- 
tor here  for  some  years  and  is  now  in  the 
house    of    representatives." 

Representative  Hays,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  on  blind  asylum, 
was  sitting  near  Drake,  and  did  not  seem 
to  relish  the  charge  that  his  influence 
was  giving  colored  pupils  advantages  over 
white  pupils. 

One  of  the  charges  made  is  that  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  school  allows  pupils 
?o  stay  in  the  institution  longer  than  the 
law  permits. 

"DO  you  know  of  any  such  case?"  asked 
President  Crouse. 

"Yes,  sir.  You  have  one  right  before 
you.     I  am  here  overtime." 

This  was  a  stunner  for  the  committee 
for  it  substantiated  one  charge. 

"I'm  here  to  tell  the  truth,  gentlemen," 
said  Drake,  who,  by  his  declaration  had 
probably  lost  himself  a  place  in  the 
school. 

Carle's  Constituent. 

Howard  R.  Dice  was  called.  He  resides 
in  Tiffin,  and  is  the  young  man  who  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  THE  PRESS, 
which  was  printed  Monday  night. 

Witness  saidi  that  he  knew  of  one  boy 
who  was  excused  from  class  so  that  he 
could  fire  the  boiler.  He  was  kept  at  it 
sereral  weeks. 

"Who    was  that  boy?"  was  asked. 

"His  name  is  Otto  Grosweiler,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Any  others?" 

"Howard  Gall.  He  does  work  for  some 
of  the  engineers  for  what  little  remuner- 
ation   they  give   him." 

"What  is  that  remuneration?" 

"They  give  tobacco  and  also  give  food 
from  the  employes'  table.  I  think  when 
the  state  pays  employes  they  ought  to 
do  their  own  work." 


Others  Testify. 


James  Flaherty,  whose  interview  in  THE 
PRESS  etll  itters  about  the  insti- 

tution, reiterated  the   statements  and  told 
of  one  time  he  had  been  a  violator  of  the 
irdtng    intovir.ition.        Once    was 

enough  for  him.  however. 

Kdward    Brinkham,    of    Tiffin,      another 
constituent    of  Representative  Carle,  who 

ha:;   attended    I  he    inquiry   since   ii    <,| 

got  si  a  month  for  giving 
uo  a  ntmrber  of  hours  a  day  to  the   fire- 

I  oy  Walling,  of  Eteinbridge,  0.,  who 
Igned  the  statement  in  THE  PP 
had   been   potent    in    bringing   al 
the    ravestigattoi  other 

'hlnp  ii  lating     the   otht  rs,     thai 

■  Incinnal  i  13  dohj  m  for  ubl  - 
quity,  had  left  the  Institution  at  will  dur- 
ing- th<-   scarlet    fever  quarantim  . 
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Edward  Savage,  ot  romeroy,  said  the 
night  watchman  did  some  swearing  the 
night  of  the  firecracker  incident,  and  that 
some   pupils  also    swore. 

Disturbing  Element. 

Russell  McKinley.  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  of  Steubenville,  will  probably 
be  deported.  He  is  declared  by  the  man- 
agement to  be  a  disturbing  element.  Mc- 
Kinley was  chairman  of  the  grievance 
committee  and  as  such  is  a  natural  target. 
He  said  he  was  intoxicated  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  institution  and  has  been  out 
with  Drake  and  John  Pitts  after  hours. 
Though  the  management  thinks  he  is  a 
bad  one,  nothing  was  ever  done  to  him.  He 
lost  his  eyesight  while  serving  in  the  ar- 
my, at  Matanzas,  in  Cuba,  and  is  totally 
blind. 

A  Pitiable  Spectacle. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Smead,  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  presented  a  pitiful  ap- 
pearance on  the  stand.  He  is  a  superan- 
nuated Presbyterian  preacher  from  Steu- 
benville, and  is  a  kindly  old  gentleman 
who  just  kind  of  lets  things  run  them- 
selves, so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  dis- 
played a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  institution.  He  was  not 
asked  a  great  many  questions,  for  it  seem- 
ed useless.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience, but  seems  now,  in  his  advanced 
age,  to  be  unable  to  cone  with  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  management  of  a 
school  of  that  character.  Mr.  Smead  sub- 
stantiated the  statement  that  pupils  work 
about  the  boilers  and  the  barn,  and  said 
they  did  it  of  their  own  motion.  He  told 
of  the  employment  of  several  blind  per- 
sons who  remain  at  the  institution  for 
their  board  and  clothes,  though  they  ap- 
pear in  the  annual  report  as  pupils.  He 
said  he  had  "talked  to"  Currant,  the  Cin- 
cinnati irrmune,  about  going  away  with- 
out leave,  but  that  is  all  that  came  out  of 
it.  He  said  Currant  was  doing  an  'extra 
term,"  whatever  that  is. 

That  Cutting  Affray. 

Though  it  was  shown  that  a  pupil 
named  Everett  bad  stabbed  another  pu- 
pil, murderously  vushing  inon  him.  he 
simply  was  "talked  to,"  and  no  formal 
complaint  was  entered  against  him.  He 
said  he  knew  that,  outside  of  the  institu- 
tion, an  assault  sich  as  had  been  com- 
mitted would  open  the  doors  of  the  p°ni- 
tentiary  to  the-  assailant,  but  he  "din't 
feel  like  doing  anything."  He  said  that 
there  was  no  mode  of  punishment  about 
the  place  but  dismissal,  which  deprives 
tjha  pupil  of  what  the  state  pays  for 
and  wants  him  to  have.  The  superinten- 
dent substantiated  the  charge  that  the 
rooms  are  toe  cold  for  occupancy  in  the 
winter  and  that  purils  suffer  thereby. 
He  siid  the  legislature  had  been  asked 
ti  remedy  this  di&tressiDg  defect,  but  had 
done   nothing. 

The  Food  Question. 

Several  employes  were  examined  con- 
cerning1 the  quality  of  the  food.  Miss  Em- 
ma C.  Mauger  said  it  was  all  right.  W.  H. 
Buchner,  the  colored  cook,  protested  that 
he  was  a  good  cook  and  that  the  victual* 
were  all  right.  Grace  M.  R.  Dungan,  ma- 
tron, gave  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  teachers  and  waiters  know  their  busi- 
ness and  that  her  department  was  well 
conducted.  W.  D.  Hayman,  housekeeper, 
was  sure  the  butter  was  good.  Chief  En- 
gineer George  Barbee  declared1  the  heat- 
ing plant  was  bad  and  that  boysi  worked 
about  the  furnaces,  but  he  didn't  think  it 
was  a  good  place  for  them. 


Doctor  All  Right. 


Dr.  Lewis  M.  Early,  the  physician  of  the 

,  institution,   said  the  diet   was  good,   and 

j  ho    looked    the    part.    He    said   the    pupils 

were   generally  healthy.     The  apothecary 

det. ailment    i»  well  stocked  and  conceded 

to   be   most  effective. 

(Jeorge  A.  Chambers,  senior  teacher, 
told  of  the  row  he  had  with  Brennan.  who 
was  deported  for  insubordination.  They 
had  two  fights,  in  neither  of  which  the 
i-  displayed  fistic  qualities  that  un- 
lm  for  his  position  as  teacher.  It 
is  thought  his  excellent  services  at  the  In- 
stitution will  not  be  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  any  desire  he  may  have  to  enter 
lh-    prize    ring. 

II     A.  Chalfanl   Bald  the  meat  was 
bad  about  five  Weeks  a>;<>  last  Saturday, 
•ferrv    Wolf,    the    hostl-r,      said    he    had 


•wo   blind   boys  in   the  hostler 
profession,  and  they  were  making  a  living. 
•hat   Jerry   was   an   indis- 
ble  instructor. 
Nieht  Watchman  George  Ensinger  toM 
of  the  fight    without  reflecting  any  parti- 
cular credit   upon  himself. 

Moses  McCrea.  Bert  Bidlock  and  Rit- 
son  Barbee.  employes,  testified,  and  Misa 
.leunie  Gledden  also  defended  the  ta- 
ble. 

Stewart  Bell  told  of  the  steward's  de- 
partment, demonstrating  that  this  part 
of  the  Instiution  is  in  good  hands. 


Board  on  Trial. 


The   members  of  the   board   of  trustees 
have  appeared   to   feel    that   they,   as  weU 
as  the  superintendent,  were  on   trial  and, 
the    inquiry    along    that 
I  er  a  board  on  trial   is  compe- 
in  judgment  upon  itself  is  not 
a  question  to  be  raised  now  till   its  ver- 
•  in.  It  cannot  fail  to  find,  if  it  does 
hat  many  minor  charges   were 
whether    they    are    prejudicial 
to  th-  of  the  institution  or  not, 

and  that  the  grave  charge  of  general  in- 
competence in    the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  a  total  and  demoralizing  want  of  dls- 
.    was  established   by   the    superin- 
:  t   in   his  own  testimony  if  it    were 
unsupported   by   nearly   every   other   wit- 
who  testified. 

Investigation  Concluded. 

Th^      investigation      of    Superintendent 
Smead   came  to     a     conclusion     at     12:30 
o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoon.  There  was 
no  change  in  th'1  testimony  as  to  the  dis- 
cipline   of   the   institution,    adduced    from 
anv  of  the  witnc 
Furthermore  it  can  be  said  that  Super- 
>nt    Smead    is    likely    to    hand    his 
nation  in  if  the  boar*  wan's  it.  It  wa^ 
rojn   an  authoritative   source,    Wed- 
nesday,   that    Governor    Nash    is    getting 
and    i*    going    to    insist    that    state 
jtions    be   conducted'  upon    a    better 
It    is    said    that    if    the    charge    of 
lax   discipline    is  sustained     that   he    will 
use  his   influence   to   have   Superintendent 
I    resign.    A    member    of    the    board 
i    that   the  verdict   was   likely  to   be 
that  there  is  lax  discipline  and  that  ought 
to  be  corrected.       He  would    say  nothing 
about  the  other  charges. 

Ernest    Routson     has      sucr^ested     that 
there  be  more  amusements.  He  was  a  wit- 
Wednesday     He    thinks   if  the   insti- 
otber  diversions  the  boy3  woul- 
•  i  down  town. 
The  board  will  act  on  the  testimony  dur 
in*  the  week,  and  will  render  its  decisio 
at  it-  'ing  Monday. 


j  take  a  personal  iuterest  in  bringing  such 
'  children  to  flu-  school  established  foi 
'  their  peculiar  needs,  the  numbi  rs  uffe 
likely  t<>  be  increased,  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong has  d-monstrated  the  value  of 
srtch  menus  bi  the  increase  of  hi*  roll  to 
nearly  2V1.      It     looks    to    one    who  has 

■  ,  judge  from  but  the  fij 
as  if  he  has  worked  the  territory  about 
:  as  thoroughly  as  any  in  the  conntrv,  and 
that  there  ought  o  >t  to  he  many  more 
people  to  came  int  <  such  a  Bchool  even 
in  fruitful.  Tennessee  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing curious  excerpt  of  general  in 
,,i  n  from  this  Report,  R  copy  of 
which  has  been   kindly  furnished  me: 

•■The    branch  of    the  work,   the  edu 
cation  of  the  blind  to  which  1  have  given 
the  I.eM  part  of    my    life,    had   us  begin- 
in    this    country   just   seventy  years 
in  the  little    school     in    Boston  with 
,„,1\  six     ehidren      To  day,     nearly    five 
thousand  ehildr,  n  arc    being  trained  and 
educated  in  thirty-Fix    schools  with  thiee 
hundred    and,    eighty     teachers,     costing 
,,v,  r    one    million    dollars    annually  for 
their  support    and     maintenance.     These 
schools     are    equipped       with     libraries 
Pontaininu  89.641    volumes  and  a  Bnienti- 
tic    apparatps     worth      $83,31  *>.       fbeir 
properties  Miiount     to  $G,o00,000.      Sure- 
ly   this    is  a   »rand     summing  up  of  what 
has  1 n  done  for  the    Wind  in  the  nine- 
teenth    century.      Yor.     are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  our    own  school,  the  vicis- 
situdes through     which     it     has     passed. 
You     al>o    know     what    is    required    to 
l,,,il,l  up  a  school.     Obstinate  and  ignor 
ant  paeut8    must     be     persuaded,    which 
takes  no     little     a     amount     of     tact   and 
patience  bef  >re     they     can  be  induced  to 
send  their    children    to    school;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding    these  difficulties,    two 
hundred  an  1   thirty-seven    children  have 
e  ro||ed    this    season;  one  hundred 
and  ninetj  eight     white    and    thirty    nine 
colored." 
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The    late    Charles    Broadwiy     Rouss, 
death  was  reported  last  week,  was 
a   unique     compound    of   Cynicism   and 
-  ghtlesa  in     the    last    t.-n 
,f  ids    life,    be    never   relaxed    I  is 
1  bold  ....  the  details  of  his   business?   and 
1  though  he  had  the  m  '  his    son, 

munagmeot,  be  itill  controlled    the 
operation*,  even  to  the  minutest    details. 

,-rie  from  .illy    life,   he  all '-etc  I    cc  - 

it y  in  almost    everything.       Even 

oi  hi-  lr  "'" 

were   Ui 

,  ,uut>  j    Iml     to    the 
kind  he  v 
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life 
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with  the  inertia  of  his  wonderful   e 

pudiated  them  all.  ami  went  on 
nothing  had   happened.      To    me,    be    is 
the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the    r< 
history  of  business  in  this  country    or    in 
the  w  oi  Id. 
And  largely  because  he    was   blind    in 
last   lew    years,    and    did    not 
i  hi  nself   to    hopelessness'  ami '  d.-- 
sp   ndency  ;  but  went  bravely'   on  ":■ 
fulfillment  cd'  the  measure  of  his  days    in 
mi  h  use  of  his  powers 'as    had'  not' 
impaired  by    age    or    other   cansi  -.       He 
furnishes    the    example    for      which'     the 
world  has  been    wafting,    the    assura 
that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  blindni 
not  necessarily,  n  hindrance    to   a    i 
that  has  been  begun   with    sight.       With 
good  s.nse   and    perseverance,    one' 
often  go  on  with '  his    wbrfi'  wifh    a    fair 
degree  of  success.  '  '       ' 


•0 
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A  Mise  Edith  G.  Wood  who  was  trained  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  at  the  Birmingham  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  obtained  a  situation  as  a  typist,  with 
the  Remington  typewriting  company.     We  believe  this 

is  the  first  time  that  a  blind  person  has  worked  in  this 
capacity  amongst,  and  on  the  same  conditions  -is  sight- 
ed people. — Colorado  Index. 
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Saturday,  March  1,  1902. 
A  BEAUTIFUL  BLIND  GIRL. 

(We  reprint  this  sketch  from  the  New  York 
Herald  chiefly  as  an  interesting  sample  of  the 
modern  reporter's  work.  The  space-writer's  ten- 
dency is  to  idealize  things,  and  in  the  effort  pros- 
aic fact  is  likely  to  become  adorned  to  the  verge 
of  becoming  unrecognizable.— Ed.  News.) 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  my  first 
glimpse  of  Cora  Prout,  who  had  been 
awarded  the  prize  for  beiug  the  loveliest 
and  most  lovable  girl  in  the  village  and 
all  the  adjacent  region  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  A  tall  girl,  robed  in  softest, 
sheerest  mull;  long,  heavy,  black  hair, 
falling  about  her  shoulders,  and  quite 
concealing  the  great  bunch  of  yellow 
xenias  at  her  bosom;  flushed  cheeks 
a  broad,  white  forehead,  red  lips,  smil- 
ing about  perfect  teeth. 

It  was  so  beautiful  and  warm  out  of 
doors  that  we  stayed  there  to  talk,  the 
blind  Beauty  Queen  very  appro- 
priately enthroned  upon  a  handsome 
olue  velvet  Morris  chair. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  prize  1  got  the  other 
dight."  stroking  the    soft    velvet   pile  j 
with  the  little  hand. 

•'It  must  make  you    feel  very    proud  j 
to  know  that  you  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  popular    girl    in    City    Island,"     I 
remarked : 

"Proud?     I  hardly  know  that  word's 

meaning.      Is  it  not  difficult  for  a  blind 

person  to  be  proud,   don'1  you  think?" 

■Well,    thai     depends,"    I    replied. 

Y(,u  are  acknowledged  to  be  very 
beautiful.      Doesn't  that  make  you  \tvy 

happy? 

'•Yes:  it  docs  and   it  docs  not.      They 

say     1  am    beautiful.      I    do    not   know, 

r  having  seen  the  reflection  of  my 

face       So  how   can    I  be  vain  and  proud, 

and  why  should  I  be  especially  happy 
over  something  which  I  cannot  have 
the  latisfaction  of  admiring?" 

you  can  imagine  how  you  look?" 

i  persistent. 

■  No,  uol  exactly.     I  have  ue\  er  seen 

a  human    fa- 1  i .  I   have   never 

one  t->   remember      They   tell  me 

■     my  hair    is    black,    jet     Mack,  the 

color  of  a  raven's    *  Irig.     My    hair  is 


smooth  and  soft,  too,"  stroking  the 
long  strands  that  hung  over  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"And  your  eyes?  Would  you  not 
like  to  see  them?" 

"Yes.  They  sav  thev  are  large  and 
brown  and  very  beautiful.  I  do  not 
understand  how  brown  can  be  beauti- 
ful. That  is  the  color  of  dead  leaves 
and  of  grass  after  a  long  drought. 
Still,  they  say  brown  eyes  are  beauti- 
ful. 

"My  forehead,  they  tell  me,  is  very 
white,  and  I  know  it  feels  smooth.  I 
can  imagine  what  white  looks  like  and 
I  know  it  is  very  beautiful.  Probably 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  colors.  " 

"You  do  know   some    colors,    then?" 
"Oh,  yes,  indeed!    I    do   know    some 
colors-  pale  blue,  pink  and  green!  You 
see,  I  remember  them. 

"Oh,  no,  I  was  not  alwavs  blind. 
Only  since  I  was  six  years  "old,  and 
then  I  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  got  better  and  woke  up  one 
June  morning  everything  was  dark.  I 
heard  my  dear  mother  speaking  to  me 
and  saying  that  I  would  soon  be  well 
but  I  could  not  see  her  face,  and  I  never 
did  see  it  again." 

The  Beauty  Queen  closed  her  eves. 
"I  do  that  to  keep  from  crving.  It's 
splendid  to  keep  back  tears,"  just  clos- 
ing the  eyes  a  moment.  Try  it  some 
time. " 

"Do  you  cry  often?" 
"I  never  cry  now,  any  more." 
"And  why  is  it  that  you  can  remem- 
ber pale  blue  and  pink  and  green,    but 
no  other  colors?" 

"Well,  I  remember  pink  perfectly  be- 
cause I  had  a  pair  of  little  pink  shoes 
when  I  was  taken  ill.  1  remember 
them  as  if  I  had  put  them  on  yester- 
day. Pink  kid  they  were,  with  tassels 
at  the  top.  I  don't  suppose  anv  little 
girl  could  ever  forget  her  first  "pair  of 
pink  shoes,  do  you?  But  blue  is  a 
mystery.  It  might  have  been  my  little 
blue  woollen  hood  or  my  blue  mittens, 
or  my  little  blue  cashmere  dress,  which 
my  mother  tells  me  I  had  long  ago.  ' 
but  I  cannot  remember  them. 

"Of  green  I  have  vivid  recollections. 
Indeed,  I  remember  that  color  better  ! 
than  anything  else.  The  syringa  tree  ! 
right  there  by  the  gate  was  planted  ! 
the  year  I  was  born  and  I  remember  ; 
the  shape  and  color  of  it  exactly.  I 
love  color  so  much,  especially  white." 
"But  you  don't  know  what  white 
looks  like,"  I  protested. 

"No,  I  don't  kuow  what  it  looks  like; 
but  I  have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  it 
must  be.  I  have  seen  it  when  they 
play  the  pipe  organ  at  church  on  East- 
er and  Christmas  morning  and  when 
the  choir  sings  "Hosannah!  Hosan- 
nah!'  " 

"You  are  fond  of  music?" 
"I  love  music. " 

"And  in  what  else  do  you  take 
pleasure?" 

"I  love  books  and  pictures  and  fancy 
work,  and  I  enjoy  travelling  very  much, 
and  going  to  school,  and  I  like  to  row 
and  sail.  I  love  (lowers,  too.  Come 
into  the  garden  and  see  my  flowers.  I 
have  tended  them  all    myself.  " 

The  blind  Beauty  Queen  led  the  way 
into  her  bower  at  the  south  side  of  the 
house     and     proudly     showed    me     the 

bright  garden  that  she  has  watered  and 

"ceded  and  tended  ever  since  she  was 
eighl  years  old.  She  stopped  before 
the  dismantled  rose  tree,  and  pulled 
down  the  topmost  blanch,  fingering  it 
uncertainly. 

"It  was    out    there   yesterday"   she 

said,      "I    knew  it  had  only  a  lew  hours 

more  to  live.   I  smelled  the  death  odor." 


*r=r— 


"The  death  odor?  that    sounds    very 
weird,  "    1  remarked. 

"Do  you  think  so?  Well,  not  if  you 
were  only  able  to  love  flowers  chiefly 
for  their  perfume.  Then  you  would 
re  every  little  change  in  smell. 
You  would  learn  to  know  by  certain 
variations  from  the  ordinary  smell  that 
it  was  going  to  rain,  or  that  there  would 
be  a  drought,  or  that  the  flower  was 
about  to  die. " 

"You    love    roses     best    of    all.     of 

-  •?" 
"Of course;  that   is.  white  roses,  and 
then  come  lilies  and  violets." 

Meanwhile  the  blind   girl  gathered  a 
.y.  selecting  the  flowers  careful- 
ly  one  by    one  by    passing    her  hands 
over  their  petals. 

We  walked    back    to  the    porch,  and 
the  conversation  turned  to  books. 

"1  love  to  read  fairy  tales  best  of  all, 
fairy  tales  and    the    Bible."    the  Beau- 
tiful Queen  said,  picking    up  a  ponder- 
ume.     "I   don  t   think  J  11  eve* 
get  too  old  to    love   Hans  Christian  An- 
I  will  show  you    how    I  read, 
and  I  shall  read  you  the  first  paragraph 
of  u:y  favorite.    The  Wind  Tells  About 
Waldemor  Daaand    His  Daughters.'  ' 
pened  the  big  book  and  began  the 
■ry.  passing  her  fingers  over  the 
snowy,  pin-pricked  page. 

"Isn't   that    beautiful?     And  isn't  it 
true,    too?"    she  asked.     "I    love  the 
wind  and  the  rain.       I  think  the  winds 
are    like   the    birds,     they    have    their 
seasons,  they  stay  awhile    and  then  go 
away    until    the    same   time  next  year. 
and  after  them  other  winds    come  with 
different  songs,  and  then  tbeygoaway, 
and    still     other     winds     come     with 
different  songs,  and  then  they  go  away, 
and  still  others  come.      1  love  the  birds 
\>-vy  much,  but  1  don't   love  or  under- 
stand them  as  I  do  the  wind.    Besides, 
the  birds   sometimes   will    fail  you.     1 
have  sat  out  under   that   apple    tree  in 
the  early    spring  for    weeks    patiently 
dug  for  the  robins  and  1  remember 
one  spring    they    never    came  at  all,  at 
not  to  our   yard.     But    the    wind 
always  keeps  its  promises." 

.  read  the  Bible  a   great   deal?' 
ry     morning,    although     1     have 
i  it    right    straight    through. 

iD  to  do  bo  last  New  Year's  morn- 
l  started  at  the  begining,  read- 
ing two  chapter-,  every  morning. 
Bible  reading  can  be  made  a  habit  like 
36,  and  once  you  get 
into  the  babit  you'll  never  break  it.  I 
learned  regular  habits  at  school. 

"Where  do  I  go?  Down  to  a  big  in- 
stitution in  New  Fork.  I  went  there 
seven  years.     I    am    just    home    from 

school  now.  I  am  not  a  very  good  pu- 
your  staodardsof  scholarship  go. 
led   all     the     common     English 

branches     algebra,    geometry,     mental 

rhetoric,     philosophy,    type 
writing  and  music.     I  can  write  quite 

.ml   1  can  play  a 

little  and  sing  a  little.     1    should   love 
to  have  a  piano     1  don't  think  I'd  ever 
do  any  thing  else  but  play  from    mom 
ing  until  night,     I  d  (earn  Handel  and 
lelssohn  and   Mozart. 

.  do  to  amuse  your 

"Amuse  myself?    Ob,  many   thlngsl 

ailing. 
The    s.-a    is    grand       I     can   bear   it 
minute,  and  I  can  smell  It." 
'lii.it  would  be    the    first    thing   I 

Suppose,   then,   that     you     would    go    to 

•  re  i»o^->  b  itore  your 

sight'      She  shook    ber    head. 
not,    the, 


"Because  the  ocean  1  see  is  probably 
more  beautiful  than  the  one  you  see. 
I  have  often  heard  of  blind  persons 
whose  sight  had  been  restored  and  who 
were  terribly  disappointed  in  every- 
thing they  saw  afterward.  Nothing 
was  so  beautiful  as  they  had  fancied  it 
to  be,  and  the  ocean  they  discovered 
was  just  a  great  big  pool  of  water. 
without  any  waves  ten  times  as  high  as 
the  highest  tree  you  ever  saw.  and  the 
great,  snorting  white  horses  were  no- 
thing but  little  specks  of  soapsuds 
dancing  about.  My  sea  is  very  grand.  " 

"What  would  you  wish  to  see  first, 
then?  ' 

She  dropped  the  blue-veiled  eyelids 
once  more  over  the  big  brown  eve-,. 
and  I  knew  what  she  was  going  to 
say. 

"My  mother.  If  I  should  wake  up 
to-morrow  morning  in  the  light,  as  I 
waked  up  the  other  morning  in  the 
darkness,  the  first  thing  I  would  wish 
to  look  upon  would  be  my  mother's 
face.  Come,  let  us  walk  down  to  the 
gate  and  see  if  she  is  not  coming.  She 
has  been  away  q u i te  a  while." 

We  stopped  beside  the  gnarled  syr- 
ing  a  tree.  "See,  this  is  the  bush  I  was 
telling  you  about.  It  was  just  a  little 
bit  of  a  shrub  then,  and*  now  it  has 
grown  into  a  great  tree.     There,  1  see 

my  mother  coming  up  the  street  now," 
she  said,  as  a  woman's  figure  appeared. 

"You  see  her? " 

"Yes,  she  is  coming.  I  see  her  It 
is  my  mother.  I  could  not  mistake 
her.  The  blind  see  with  the  heart 
where  eyesight  fails." 
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Miss  Linnie  Haguewood, 


Bpbcial  Correspondence 
DES  MOINES.  la..  March  15.— Report 
reaches  Iowa  from  Gary,  S.  D.,  whei 
Llnnle  Haguewood,  the  Helen  Keller  of  the 
West,  Is  In  Bchool  that  she  has  recently 
taken  first  honors  In  the  stereotype  depart- 
ment of  the  institution.  Iowa  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  achievements  of 
Miss  Haguewood  for  the  reason  that  she  la 
an  Iowa  girl  and  that  the  state  legislature 
two  years  ago  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000  for  her  education.  Outside  of  the 
state  her  chief  friend  has  been  Dr.  Wade  of 
Oakmont,   Pa.,   who   m  <rs   ago   bo- 

came    interested    in    Miss    Haguewood    and 
who    was    instrumental    in     Installing    tho 
stereotype-making  apparatus  in   the 
Dakota  school. 

The  state  will  not  ho  rallo.l  upon  to  make 
further  appropriations,  for 


Who  Haa  Become  an  Expert  Stereotyper. 

/  '        Miss    Haguewood     has    reached 
of  skill  in  her  work  in  conn> 
printing   department    that   will    enaM 
to  be  financially  Independent  in   I 

as  of  the  sum  approp: 
WOO,  which  is  in  the  ha: 
[urphy,  state  printer  of  Iowa,  t: 
Miss  Haguewood  is  21  years  of 
she    was    14   no   attention    was    paid    t 
education.    Then  she  was  ■ 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  the 
for  four  years.     Two  years  more 

■uring 
the  last  year  she  has  been  in  Sou 

U 

•ill  ty     of     the     I  :•     Ihe 

Blind    when    the    unfortunate    gh 
•at  Institution. 
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THE  "BLADE, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Date. 


4."i   Marefc  tyo2 


A  BLIND  BOY 


GREAT  GIFT. 


Scarcely  Six  Years  Old,   Anthony  Jawelak 
Is  a  Piano  Virtuoso. 


Pitt-burg  has  a  prodigy,  a  little  boy  who 
plays  the  piano  at  years  so  tender  that  it 
makes  grown  men  wonder;  a  wee  bit  of 
masculinity  who  can  play  any  air  he 
hears  or  that  someone  plays  before  him, 
and  who  con  transpose  any  music  on  the 
instant.  His  name  is  Anthony  E.  Jawelak: 
his  father,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  baker 
in  the  employ  of  a  Penn  avenue  bakery 
firm.  The  family  home  is  on  Kirkpatrick 
street.  Thirteenth  ward,  and  there  in  the 
little  parlor  the  boy  wonder,  bereft  of 
sight,  plays  the  melodies  that  grown-up 
men  and  women  wrangle  with  for  years 
and  then  do  not  perform  even  with  credit. 

Andy  will  not  be  6  years  old  until  the 
6th  day  of  April.. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  phenom- 
enon of  the  music  world  has  been  playing 
since  he  was  2  years  of  age.  When  in  long 
clothes  he  used  to  put  his  tiny  hands  over 
his  head  and  thrum  melodies  on  the  key- 
board.  He  never  received  a  word  of  in- 
struction in  music,  for  his  parents  would 


■■■HMMMBH 
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Anthony   Twclak,   the   Blind   Boy   Pl- 
anint. 

not  think  of  teaching  him  the  dlvini 

;  young  nn  .irp.  His  astonishing 
technique  and  remarkable  ■  <r  fur  har- 
mony are  gift*,  gifts   that  have  been  his 

■wonderful  things  h<-  ■  the  ability 

the   mutant   an: 

hat   key    is 
Strut  i; 

If  th<  struck  h<-  knows  it 

four  «.r   ■  truck 

with 
Ion. 

I.    »'<   llttl* 

how 


plays  the  piano  with  at  least  some  skill. 
He  ran  over  a  few  old  airs,  such  as  the 
"Blue  Danube"  waltz,  the  grand  march 
from  Willard  Spenser's  "Little  Tycoon" 
opera,  and  Moscowski's  celebrated  seren- 
ata.  The  boy  sat  down  Immediately  after- 
ward and  showed  he  could  do  the  same, 
though,  of  course,  he  did  not  play  with 
the  smooth  continuity  of  one  that  had 
practiced  the  pieces.  The  difficult  chords 
were  brought  out  perfectly,  the  little 
hands  stretching  over  the  keys  in  an 
amazing  way.  Anthony  can  stretch  an 
octave  (that  is  a  stretch  of  eight  keys) 
but  his  fingers  just  barely  touch.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  never  hits  another 
key  and  his  octaves  are  perfect.  He  used 
to  play  the  bass  with  his  elbow,  striking 
the  keys  with  precision,  but  Professor 
Glump,  the  teacher  of  his  S-year-old 
brother,   broke  up   this  strange   habit. 

One  of  the  selections  the  little  fellow 
rendered  was  Schumann's  lovely  mazour- 
ka.  The  technique  displayed  was  wonder- 
ful. Lange's  "Flower  Song,"  so  much  ad- 
mired for  its  serene  beauty,  followed. 
"Home  Sweet  Home"  was  played  in  a 
dozen  different  keys.  This  was  the  first 
air  taken  up  by  the  boy  pianist.  He  loves 
to  play  it  as  a  piano  duet  with  his  father. 
The  latter  is  an  excellent  singer. 

The  late  Kthelbert  Nevln's  "Narcissus" 
was  rendered  with  consummate  grace. 
The  listener  wonders  that  so  young  a 
performer  could  possess  such  mature  ideas 
of  expression.  The  technique  was  fine 
also. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  feats  of 
the  tiny  Orpheus  is  the  rendering  of  the 
coda  to  the  overture  of  "William  Tell," 
Rossini's  masterpiece.  The  coda  or  last 
part  describes  in  tonal  colors  the  assem- 
bling of  the  clans  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  is  a  beautiful,  stirring 
composition,  with  its  opening  chords  rep- 
resenting trumpets,  followed  by  the  rum- 
ble of  many  horses  and  the  shouts  of 
vigorous,  lusty  Swiss  horsemen.  As  the 
coda  proceeds,  the  din  and  bustle  increases 
until  the  last  20  or  30  measures  a  fortis- 
simo Is  reached  that  is  sublime  in  its 
effect. 

Anthony    plays    "Nearer    My     God     to 

Thee"   with   impressive  effect  also.     He  Is 

troubled  with  great  nervousness  at  times, 

s<>  that   he  keeps  seesawing  from  one  leg 

to  the  other  constantly.    As  the  tempo  of 

the     music     Increases    the    shifting   grows 

This  peculiar  movement  is  one  of 

the  expressions  of  the  supersensitlvenesa 

of   the  ohlld.     So  young  a  boy   with   such 

abnormally  developed  musical  senses  must 

irlly  be  deficient  in  other  directions. 

At  the  commfcrid  of  bis  father  or  the  music 

ler    who    teatches    his    brother    these 

fidgety  movements  cease,  bul  only  for  the 

b  Ing. 

Anthony  says  he  would   rather  play  the 

n  '-.-it.    Bometlm<  da  the 

<ntir<-  morning  at  the  beloved  Instrument, 

never  leaving  it  tor  hours  al  a  time.     He 

tlly  stands  up  when  hr«  plays,  but  If 

tired    he    sit  it 

i  ■  him  n  kv  al  deal  that   his  feel  do 

I    I  he    lat- 
111  cessary  In  the  proper  In- 

ts    his 

pedal     v 

>tni    exertions   h«   can   pn-n-i   one   of 

fh*m    down    him  -if      11.     os#l    the    pedal 

Intelligence  and  discretion,  His 

l«   to  i.  d    by    t  h* 


limped  broken  chords  his  left  hand  plays 
in  such  pieces  as  Mendelssohn's  "Spring 
Song,"  with  its  lovely  chord3  and  grace 
notes. 

The  boy  has  astonishing  digital  strength, 
and  the  display  of  dynamics  indulged  in 
is  startling  at  times.  He  can  play  fortis- 
simo as  well  as  pianissimo,  or  in  plain 
English,  very  loud  as  well  as  very  soft. 
The  writer  struck  various  keys,  one  at  a 
time  on  the  pianoforte  and  the  boy  pian- 
ist named  them  without  hesitation.  Even 
in  the  sub-bass  register,  where  the  notes 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  their  deep 
tone,  he  promptly  named  the  keys  with- 
out the  slightest  trouble.  The  writer 
struck  the  P  chord    the  E  chord,  the  E 


flat  and  the  A  sharp  chords,  each  embrac- 
ing three  notes  and  the  boy  told  all  of 
them  accurately.  Then  further  tests  were 
made.  A  china  saucer  was  struck  with  a 
nail  and  the  pitch  asked.  The  boy  an- 
swered correctly.  Something  of  metal  was 
struck  in  the  same  way,  and  again  the 
correct  answer  made.  A  jump  was  made 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  keys 
on  the  pianoforte,  but  the  little  fellow's 
judgment  was  unerring.  He  possesses 
what  is  known  as  absolute  pitch,  the  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  any  tone. 

Besides  playing  the  piano,  Anthony 
romps  with  his  brother,  but  does  not  play 
with  other  boys  to  any  extent,  for  his 
blindness  isolates  him.  He  has  never 
known  the  precious  gift  of  sight,  for  he 
was  born  blind,  and  it  is  said  there  is  no 
hope  that  he  will  ever  see. 


Anthony  Tawelak,   the   Child    Prodigy,  Playing:  "W'iliam  Tell"  Over- 

tore. 


T.  LOUIS  BLIND  READ 
THE  POST-DISPATCH 

This  Unusual  Class,  Thought  to  Be  the  Only  One  of 

Its  Kind  in  America,  is  Maintained  at  the 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

THE  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis  has  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  class  of  blind  newspaper  readers  in  the  United  States. 

.net    Rces.   one   of  the   teachers   at   the    institution   at   Xine- 
rgan   streets,  conducts  every  day  what  is  known   at   the   school  as 
v.h  Bulletin.     She  trices  the  Post-Dispatch  every  nic^ht  and   c 
the  heads  of  the  principal  stories  on  bristol  board  with  a  Braille  raised-letter  ma- 
chine; this  is  the     Bulletin.     In     the  morning    it  is  placed  in  a  class  room,  where 
the  pupils   :i  ny   have  access  to  it.     By  running   their  fingers  over  it  swiftly   they 

headline*  what  are  the  principal  happenings  of  each 

:k  the  class  in  newspaper  reading  is  called.     Having  read  the 

Ig   to   class,    the   pupils   know   what   in- 

r   preferences.      Mis;    Rees   then    reads   them   the 

.lit  to  hear,  giving  to  this   work  20  minutes  of  each  day. 

T-ary     than   read   th>'  r  headlines.     Yet  he 

•  nds    upon    it    •  iry    as 

k««p    h  ■    storlca   b.-n<ath    them,    but    tl 

be    wr  ,ld    bo    ar 

might   be  of   thla    tho    morning 

:  the  class  hour,  i 

•  <ke.i   up  h' 

•ar. 
An    a    n-sult    of    tbll  \v..rk, 
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reading    that     the    Sunday    Post-Dispatch 

might  see  it  at  work.  The  pupils  came 
into  the  class  room,  and  the  teacher  asked: 
"How  many  have  read  the  BuiUnin  this 
morning?" 

Every  hand  went  up  in  reply.  They  had 
all    read    the    headlines. 

"Arthur,  will  you  come  to  the  board  and 
read   the    Bulletin  for  us?' 

A  young  man  or  17  years  stepped  for- 
ward, placed  his  lingers  upon  the  raised  let- 
ters, and  read  aloud: 

"Quotation   for  the  day: 

"  'Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'cd,  temperato 
and   furious, 

"  'Loyal  and  natural   in  a  moment? 

"  *No    man.' 

"  'New  s   Items: 

"  'Dark  Hours  for  Spain. 

"  'Ki.-sia  Must  .•  Manchuria. 

"  'Worst  Defeat  for  Brit:  vcem- 

ber,   1900. 

"  'Antics   of    March    Storms. 

"  'Prince  Henry  Our  Gu< 

"  'Notice:   '  clua  will   meet 

in   the   recitation   hall  today  instead  of   the 
chapel." 

"Now  you  have  heard  the  Bulletins,  what 
do  you   want  me  to  read?" 

"The  defeat    of   the    British." 

"Very    well.      Someone    tell    me    how 
get  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  London?  Oli- 
ver can   you   tell   us?" 

"From  Cape  Town  to  Cadiz  by  cable. 
From  Cadiz   to  London   by  telegraph." 

•Step  to  the  map  and  trace  tho  route." 

He  stepped  to  i  raise!  map,  found  South 
Africa,     then    traced    the    route    readily. 

"Some  one  else  tell  me  how  we  get  the 
news    from    London    to    New    York." 

"By  the  Atlantic  cable." 

"How  do  we  gel  it  from  New  York  to  St 
Lo:  - 

"By  telegraph.  Generally  through  the 
Associated  Pr 

The  account  ,.,    fh(  .,   rM(] 

"What  do  you  T.an;    me  to  r<_ud  next''" 
"Dark   Hours   f«r   S^ain." 

"First  tell  me  who  is  the  King  of  Spain?" 
'Alfonso." 

"Is    he   on    the   throne?" 

"No,    he   Is    too    yoi. 

"Who  rules  in  his  place?" 

"His    mother." 

"If  nothing  happens,  when  will  King  Al- 
fonso be  old  enough  to  ascend  to  tho 
throne?" 

\t    May." 

By  MISS   HARRIET  REZS 
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Address  to   Blind  Pupils. 


Had  Wandered  from  City 

to  City,  Singing 

in  Streets. 
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Date 


In  the  chapel  at  the  State  School  fcr  the 
Blind  yesterday  aoming,  Edward  Baxter 
Perry  who  gave  a  jr'ano  recital  S*turdav 
eveninr,  gave  o  the  pupils  a  most  interest- 
ing a:.d  in-piriug  talk  in  regard  to  their 
lires  and  work.  He  urged  ttiat  the  blind 
ferget  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
swing  ptople  and  conduct  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  seeing  should 
forget  it  a-i  well .  He  discussed  the  rariou8 
occupations  for  the  blind,  stating  that 
they  were  not  limited  to  narrow  lines  of 
work.  He  believed  thai  the  pub  ic  hare  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind;  that  they  areas  capable,  only  that 
if  takes  time  and  practice  to  attain  ekill. 
Mr.  Perry  gave  a  short  account  of  his  own 
experience  i>i  the  -t  i  Iv  o'  ma»icand  af-er 
the  ta  k  g*ve  a  lew  *ele<  Uone  «n  the  pk-.o. 
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01  BLIND  GIRL 
AI  LAST. 


SPECIAL  TO  THE  PLAIN  DEALER. 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  March  16.— After 
searching  for  over  three  years  the  friends 
of  Sadie  McClure,  a  young  blind  woman, 
located  her  through  the  Harrisburg  police 
department,  and  tomorrow  she  will  leave 
with  her  brother  and  sister  for  her  home 
in  Columbus,  O.  Miss  MoClure  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind  of 
Columbus,  and  until  three  years  ago  lived 
with  her  father  In  that  city.  On  Feb.  12, 
1899,  she  disappeared,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  her  family  to  locate  her  were  in  vain. 
She  made  her  way  from  city  to  city,  and 
managed  to  make  a  living  by  singing  on 
the  streets.  She  came  to  Haxrisburg  a 
year  ago,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  on 
the  streets.  Her  sweet  voice  and  the 
neatness  of  her  appearance  attracted 
many  charitable  people  to  her.  She 
made  considerable  money  in  this  way, 
and  seemed  to  be  living  in  comfort. 

Chief  Kautz  received  a  letter  from  the 
chief  of  police  of  Columbus,  O.,  describing 
the  woman  for  whom  he  was  looking.  The 
description  tallied  with  Miss  McClure  and 
when  located  by  the  police  she  acknowl- 
edged that  she  was  the  Sadie  McClure 
wanted.  A  message  to  Columbus  brought 
a  brother  and  sister  of  the  blind  woman 
to  this  city.  She  was  taken  to  the  police 
station  where  an  affecting  scene  took 
place.  The  woman  was  reluctant  at  first 
to  accompany  them,  but  finally  agreed  to 
go  home. 


J.  B.  Herreshoff  of  Bristol  was-.jn 
own  yesterday.  He  registered  at  the 
Ldams  House.  The  famous  blind  butld^ 
r  came  to  Boston  with  his  fafrffl?  to 
ttend  the  grand  opera.  When  asked 
{  there  was  anything  new  in  the  line 
f  yachting  Mr. .  Herreshoff  replied  in 
he  negative. 


Three  Years'    Search   for 

Sadie  McClure  Ends 

Successfully. 


rHE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET,  MARCH  22,  1902. 

Tut:  Xtw  Yokk  Rspubt.  educators  of   the   blind    the   diversity  of 

— .  styles  of  priotiog.     It  is  more  than    like- 

The   66th  annual    lepnrt  of   the   New  ,v  that  this   ^^  dispersion    of   (i[hn^ 

York  Inst    for  the    Blind    is    before    Die,  aU(,    enerf,y    fa    responsib|e    f()r       mnre 

MripiW  '"J    inte««t»«»«    fe«-  mischief  than   all    others    combined    and 

tures,  some  of  n  l.ich  are  some*  hat  out  of  many  tjmes    mu,tj|)|ied       Thf;    Allu.ncan 

tLe  common  track.      Supt.     W.    B.     Wait  Association  of  Instructors  of  tin-  Hlind,  if 

gives  bi<  atteot.on  to    the   several    que*  tl)ere  be  sucb  HQ  a8S()ci[4tion    wi„  p()ss'jb_ 

t.ons  that  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  l}.  try  a„;Un  t()  ^  to„ether  on  ^   ^^ 

settled  in  the  progress  of  j  ears.     Among  question  and  a»ree  to  some  uniform    plan 

mentions  ttmt  wi„  ,,,  ^ceptable  to  all  the  schools. 
If  the  body    could    meet    in   a    spirit    of 


concession,  and  should  be  baptised  with 
the  grace  of  invention  that  would  pr>  duce 
something  that  all  could  agree  on,  what 
biatory  the  session  would  make,  and 
what  immortality  if  would  entitle  itself 
to!     It  would  need    no   other   monument 


the  matter  of  claas  if  jing  the  schools  for 

the  blind,  and  enters  a  vigorous  protest 
against  their  being  classed  along  with 
the  mere  charities  of  the  various  States, 
claiming,  as  all  just  minds  must,  that  the 
oDly  classification  is  among  the  educa- 
tional   institutions.      It     makes    one  feel 

proud  to  have  his  own  State  mentioned  to  make  it  forever  memorable, 
among  the  three  which  have  given  the  The  KUidograph  as  a  factor  in  the 
proper  solution  to  l his  question,  Maasa-  education  of  the  blind  has  a  briel  notice 
chusetu  arid  California  being  the  other  from  the  great  inventor.  This  little 
two-  machine  vv  hicti  has    found    its    way    into 

The  second  question  to  which  the  many  of  the  schools, is  doing  much  to 
learned  Superintendent  addiesses  him-  make  real  ami  practical  the  letter  press 
self  is  one  of  organisation  and  adasinrslra-  type  writiug  that  is  taught  in  so  many 
liou,    and    deplore*    the    conditions    that    of  the  schools    now       The    pupil    cannot 

nean  it  necessary  to  c >mbine   the     ndus-   do  the    work    with  interest  on   the   old 

trial  with  the  musical  and  literary  educa-  slates,  because  the  process  is  so  slow  that 

tion  of  the    blind.     He  points   out    what  it  takes  all  the snap  out  of  it  before   it   is 

all  have  fell,  buCrione  have  expressed    so  done.      But  with    the    little    type   writer 

well,  the    il  I   burmonizitg    the  that    produces  the    points   so    beautifully 

industrial    with    the    literary    work,     and  and  rapidly,  the  work  is  M  rapid    as    the 

shows  how  vastly  better  it  would    be    to  best  Remington,   perhaps,    ami  quite    as 

leave  the  Industrial  education  off  till   the  delightful  to  the  educated   touch   as    the 

w..rk   I, ms  been  disposed     l»f.       He    '"l'''    '"' *"  w"rk   t(i  th*  eJ«-      L,t  "s     not 

floda    what    has    been    apparent    to    all  d"P»'r of  huving  these  machines    in   our 
reseats   ..II   these    »eara,    that    the   *"lk  '"  »nlne  ~'""1  ,m"'- 
ttion  of  children   with   adults   ii   i       Ml    bait's  school  has  reached  its  three 

demoralizing  condition,    that    reacts    UO-  8°°W  ***n    ","1      U'"'     al"1      """     I"**"* 

favorably,  on    both   classes,   an. I    it    s  a  ""^"n^ndent  has  been  at  its  head   more 

nable  inference  Irom  these  premises 
that  it  would  be   better   to   seperate    the 
children's  schools  frro>  those  for   adults 
ght  have  ejoni  I  suggi  -t 

ed,  what  I  me  consideration    in 

other  'j'i  »;'• '-.  '\i  it     i    tej    di%  Ision    of 

lUld      be      ii,      the      inter,  st      of 

led     that     there    are    now 
thirty-^  \,  ri  M  Ii-  "I*  lor  lh«  bin  <l  in     ibis 

.  little  mitre  ti  . 
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than  half  of  that   time. 
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now   THE   BUND   TOOK   LIVE. 

SOME  MANCHESTER  EXPERIEXt 

BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  THEM. 

"  It's  temblo  when  you've  nothing  to  do  all  day." 
The  blind  man  said  this  to  me  with  a  sort  of  quiet  hope- 
lessness  as  I  sat  with  him  in  his  little  house.  It  was 
a  (dingy  room  in  a  dingy,  narrow  street,  all  bare  and 
comfortless..  Against  the  wall  stood  his  frame  for 
making  mats,  with  a  heap  of  tangled  fibre  close  by. 
He  is  a  skilled  mat-maker,  able  to  work  swiftly  and 
well.  But  he  sat  there  with  idle  hands  and  a  hi  .»>' 
heart.  He  had  done  no  work  at  his  trade  for  weeks 
past.  Why?  Because,  like  scores  of  poor  blind  folk 
in  Manchester,  he  had  been  forced  into  idleness 
against  his  will  and  in  spite  of  all  his  striving.  He 
i-  a  solitary  unit  trying  to  make  a  living  in  competi- 
tion with  the  organised  '"sighted"  labour  of  the  city. 
Of  course  he  is  hopelessly  worsted.  Orders  for  mats 
are  few  and  far  between,  ami  are  mainly  given  out  of 
charity.  There  is  nothing  to  depend  upon  from  day 
to  day.  Without  a  division  of  labour  it.  is  impossible 
for  him  to  live  at  the  trade  in  which  he  is  a  deft  an.l 
ready  workman.  He  may  make  his  mats,  but  how  is 
he  to  sell  them?  If  he  were  to  make  mats  constantly, 
and  were  to  sell  all  he  make*,  even  then  he  would  only, 
one  may  say,  escape  starvation.  He  is  handicapped 
in  many  ways,  and  unfortunately  that  misfortune 
which  ought  to  give  him  an  especial  claim  to  con- 
sideration makes  the  struggle  for  work  almost  hope- 
less. 

This  simple  case  is  no  more  than  typical  of  the  con- 
dit.on  of  the  blind  poor  of  Manchester.  You  will  go 
from  house  to  house  and  find'  them  sitting  idle,  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives  and  friends,  or  else  driven  out 
into  the  streets  to  beg.  This  they  one  and  all  feel  as 
a  hitter  degradation  forced  on  them  by  circumstances. 
do  not  want  to  beg;  ihcy  w»:it  t»  work.  Little 
do  we  think,   when  we  meet   in  the  blind 

man  with  his  organ  and  his  dog,  that  he  is  nrobably  a 
workman  able  to  do  good  work  and  earn  an  independent 
living.      \\  sure  he  has  mads  moat  desp 

..t tempts  to  live  by  ins  hands  ix-fure  he  came  t»  this. 
I    know  one  Intelligent    fellow  who  told   n  • 
trun, I-  irching  h>r 

employ  in.  hi  before  he  came  upon  the  atresl 

wiierc    he   w*i    turtle!    SWaj 

only    the    blind    people    in    their    own    d 

altogether  distressful  of  blind  labour.    Then,  at  the  last 
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The  blind  are,  on  the  whole,  a  cheery  and  courageous 
class  of  people.  There  is  everything  to  make  them 
miserable,  but  they  make  much  of  what  scraps  of 
happiness  come  in  their  way.  Let  us  go  from  house  to 
house  and  see  how  it  is  they  live.  We  shall  find  them 
in  the  small  by-streets  and  alleys,  where  little  light 
comes.  Making  our  way  down  Dark  Lane,  we  find  in 
one  of  the  darkest  courts  the  yawning  hole  of  a  cellar, 
from  which  proceeds  the  sounds  of  breaking  wood. 
Summoned  forth  by  a  small  boy,  the  occupant  shows 
his  head  in  the  daylight  and  invites  us  down  into  his 
workshop.  There,  a  candle  having  been  lighted  for  my 
benefit,  the  blind  wood-chopper  chats  contentedly  of  his 
life.  He  spends  strenuous  days  here  in  this  dark  hole, 
tearing  old  boxes  limb  from  limb,  so  to  speak,  and 
reducing  them  to  neat  little  bundles  of  chips.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  one  to  show  me  how  he  did  it.  He 
seemed  eminently  pleased  with  existence.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  his  proper  trade — he  has  been  trained  to 
basket-work.  He  couldn't  make  that  pay,  so  he  left 
it.  His  sole  grievance  was  that  he  couldn't  get 
enough  wood  to  chop;  but  he  is  more  content  than 
some  of  his  sightless  friends.  In  a  back  street  in 
Hulme  lives  the  mat-maker  I  spoke  of  in  the  opening 
of  this  article.  The  great  anxiety  of  Ins  life  is  for 
constant  work.  He  is  employed  by  the  people  there- 
abouts as  a  "  knocker-up,"  rousing  the  workers  from 
their  beds  in  the  early  hours.  When  he  told  me  this,  I 
wondered  how  it  was  he  managed  to  distinguish  the 
houses — did  he  not  sometimes  knock  up  the  wrong 
people?  ''Never."  he  lepiied;  ''I  know  every  inch 
about  here,  and  I  remember  the  houses  by  little  signs. 
One  has  a  lamp  over  the  door,  or  perhaps  only  one  houo? 
in  the  row  has  a  doorstep.  I  never  make  a  mistake." 
Not  far  away  two  blind  street  musicians  live  together 
in  one  house.  One,  a  middle-aged  man,  has  a  refined 
and  beautiful  head.  He  talks  sadly  about  the  vagrant 
life  he  is  forced  to  lead.  It  is  a  terribly  uncertain 
means  of  livelihood.  "  For  days  together  you  may  get 
nothing,  and  then,  if  you  come  in  luck's  way,  you  will 
make  a  lot."  He  and  his  companion  go  out  in  the 
afternoon  and  remain  in  the  streets  until  late  at 
night.-  They  go  far  afield,  visiting  the  towns  round 
Manchester  in  their  rounds.  Otherwise,  they  say,  they 
could  not  get  a  living.  Both  these  men  have  been 
properly  trained  in  the  Dublin  Blind  Schools,  and  they 
have  spent  some  time  in  Henshaw's  workshop  in  Deans- 
gate.  But  now  all  their  knowledge  goes  for  naught. 
Making  baskets  in  their  narrow  home  is  quite  im- 
practicable, and  there  is  nowhere  else"  to  make 
them.  In  a  house  in  Beswick  two  married  couples 
live  together,  all  blind.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  them 
trundling  along  a  large  harmonium.  The  white-haired 
old  man  plays  the  tune,  the  women  sing,  and  the 
younger  man  fiddles  an  accompaniment.  They  too 
spoke  despondingly  of  their  miserable  business.  Street 
music  does  not  pay  as  it  used  to  do  :  there  are  too  many 
blind  musicians  nowadays,  and  even  this  last  desperate 
resort  is  becoming  closed  to  them.  Summer  holidays 
are  the  only  golden  time  in  the  year ;  then  people  have 
plenty  of  money  and  are  readily  touched  to  a  casual 
compassion.  But  at  other  times  it  is  like  fishing  in 
the  sand.  I  asked  what  kind  of  music  proved  most 
effective.  "  Oh,  religious  stuff,''  the  young  violinist 
answered;  'it  has  to  be  religious  staff — hymns  and 
that."  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  derelict  blind 
who  have  born  taught  in  Dublin.  One  begging  flute- 
player  in  Hulrne,  a  self-respecting  and  clear-headed  man, 
discussed  with  mc  the:  possibility  of  setting  up  for  him- 
self aa  a  basket-maker.       It,  would  need  capital  and  a 

ction,    and    both   were  beyond  him.       "Ah,   if  I 

bark  in  Dublin,  now,  'twould   be  different  far.       I 

am  well  known  there."      Foreign  competition  is  making 

things   harder   for   the   blind  craftsmen.        Basket-work 

<>f  a  sort  which  the  blind  could  at  one  time  produce  at  a 

profit    now    comet     pouring     in    from    Germany    and 

f-a.       This  fine  fellow  roves  far  and  wide  with  his 

whistling  flute,  a  p  ■■■  rtpot  heart.      He  finds 

his  way  alone.       "  I  wouldn't  have  a  girl  with  me.       J 

would  never  bring  one  up  to  such  a  life.       I'd  rather  go 

through   it  alone.'  M,      ,i,r|     i),,      ,],,,,    )las     rearjj 

I  i    over,"   quotll   an    elderly  organ-grinder   to 

rouble,   which   he  confided    (,,   ,,,,.     waf 

the  short  -  i  PI         ,, .  u  ouj   j„ 

two  years,  and  then  there  i»  a  great  scraping  together 

.  a  new  «,ne  B*  I  ia  quite  a  collection  of  effete 
i:,  hia  Idaore  tame  hi  m  ikea dolls'  fur- 
niton  'r,(l  be»di  on  wire,  an  bul 

■wise  pleMin  make  the 

I  ■  <p*ct 
,p  jf  I  will  help  myself."      XW|  v. 

I   aineerity  aa  far  removed  aa  poasiblo  i 


moniousness.  I  have  visited,  too,  a  blind  weaver, 
withered  now  by  paralysis  but  lingering  on.  His  sight 
finally  flickered  out  eleven  years  ago,  after  a  hard  life 
of  work.  He  had  always  been  clever  with  his  hands, 
and  in  his  blindness  he  slowly  taught  himself  to  make 
the  "  little  things "  he  used  to  fashion.  He  made 
money-boxes  out  of  odd  scraps  of  wood,  and  cradles 
out  of  soap-boxes,  and  made  them  with  beautiful  neat- 
ness and  dexterity.  He  showed  me  these  things,  point- 
in<»  out  their  construction  with  his  sensitive  fingers, 
and  added,  "  I  mind  me  I  made  a  cradle  for  our  first 
child,  just  thirty-seven  years  agone." 

The  blind  people,  as  a  rule,  are  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves,  to  use  their  faculties  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  especially  galling  to  them  to  sit  idle,  or  to  go 
about  with  a  pathetic  label,  while  powers  of  work  and 
service  are  rotting  unused  within  them.  Capacity  of 
any  kind  is  only  too  rare  nowadays,  and  the  blind 
a.-e  capable  of  m?ny  things.  The  hasty  assumption  l 
that  they  are  good  for  nothing  too  often  serves  as  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  employment,  even  in  places 
where  blind  labour  would  be  valuable.  Many  blind 
men  are  more  than  dexterous  craftsmen.  Some  of 
them  show  mental  power  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
applied  ia  useful  directions.  The  Blind  Aid  Society 
of  Manchester- — of  whose  many  services  to  the  blind 
it  is  needless  to  speak— is  finding  an  outlet  for  the 
mental  vigour  of  the  thinkers  and  students  who  are 
blind.  There  is  now  a  well-stocked  library  in  the 
Braille  characters,  and  a  good  many  thoughtful  men 
are  being  employed  in  making  the  books.  There  is  a 
real  appetite  for  good  literature  among  the  blmd. 
'■  They  will  not  have  rubbish,"  Miss  Isabel  Heywood 
tells  me.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  Braille  writers, 
who  also  teaches  the  Braille  to  the  blind  folk  in  the 
workhouses.  He  was  put  to  basket-making  in  the 
school,  but,  he  said,  "  I  always  cared  most  about  hooks." 
He  showed  me  a  book  he  had  just  written  in  the  clear 
raised  characters— one  of  Dickens's  novels,  I  think. 
This  new  sort  of  work  has  been  a  godsend  to  him.  He 
formerly  went  about  with  a  harmonium,  but  he  always 
disliked  that  and  aspired  to  something  better.  He  is 
still  obliged  to  trundle  the  despised  instrument,  but 
he  does  so  as  little  as  he  can.  "  Give  me  teaching  to 
do,  and  I'm  happy."  He  tells  me  he  has  often  acted 
as  local  preacher,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  ought  to  be 
rescued  from  performing  twentieth-rate  music  for 
coppers. 

The  condition  of  the  blind  in  Manchester— it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised— is  one  of  poverty 
approaching  destitution.  Many  of  them  are  now  re- 
ceiving help,  either  from  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  or 
from  the  Blind  Aid  Society.  But  any  money  they 
may  receive  is  utterly  insufficient  to  support  them,  and 
it  is  above  all  things  desirable  that  they  should  be 
helped  to  support  themselves.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
with  a  trade  at  their  fingers'  ends  they  are  unable  to 
make  use  of  it,  but  are  compelled  to  take  the  last 
refuge  of  helpless  folk,  and  beg.  What,  then,  is  the 
remedy  ?  It  is  surely  of  the  first  importance  that  work- 
shops should  be  founded  in  which  these  people— able, 
intelligent,  and  industrious — could  work  regularly  for 
a  regular  wage.  They  cannot  possibly  dispose  of  their 
own  produce ;  thu  must  be  done  for  them  by  organisa- 
tion. As  things  arc,  they  are  thrown  on  their  own 
resources,  and  that  too  often  means  the  workhouse  or 
the  streets. 
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HE    other   week,    I    perused    a    book. 

T.  entitled  "In  the  Palace  of  the 
Kin-  "  by  the  pen  ot  K  Marion 
Crawford.'  It  is  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Spanish  book  which 
relates  a  love  story  of  Old  Madrid 
during  the  reign  of  King  Philip  II. 
C^aST  This  work,  delightfully  and  vividly 
llTClSin  described,  is  full  of  human  interest, 
I^U^  nd  appeals  to  the  sympathetic  heart 
lf?s  £§  of  the  reader  towards  Inez  De  Men- 
Y&  *^|  d(  z  ,  the  lady  of  the  Court,  who 
1  s   quite  blind,  with  no  memory 

of  li-ht  though  she  had  been  born  seeing  as 
other°children;  "  and  whose  sight  had  been  des- 
troved  bv  scarlet  fever. 

■the  sake  of  argument.  I  quote  therefrom 
thefollowing  Hues  touching  upon  the    coinpar- 
jtween  the  deaf  and   the    blind    in    their  re- 
spective  qualities  : 

..Th  -  ,n  little  or  ill,  and  are  verysus- 

oiciooY    the   blind,  on   the  contrary,   arekeen, 
fhouihtful.  and  ingenious   and  are  distrustful    of 
themselves  rather  than  ot  otn<    - 
It  may  be  true  in  exceptional  cases,  but  ordin- 
arily it  is  not  so.     The  deaf  are  .sometimes  prone 
to  suspicion,  because    they   are   put   m  a  difficult 
and  troublesome  position,   by    their  inability  to 
£ar .to  justify  their  suspicion,  or  to  judge  ttaem- 
se-es  or  others.     The    blind    are   sometimes   led 
into    a    blind  belief,   whether  their  suspicion  be 

"tuthe^ld  adage  -Actions  speak  louder  than 

.    •    ia    verified    bv    universal  observation. 

the  deaf  are  capable   of  better  judging 

proving  the  actions  and  the  words,  whether 

be  true  or  false,  than  the  blind  are. 

BOTant  classes  may  vent  their  suspicious 
feelings  because  they  cannot  understand  the 
action  between  right  and  wrong,  but  the  edu- 
1  always,  as  a  rule,  have  a  clear  view  of  an 
^variable  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Educa- 
tion emancipates  the  mind  from  diffidence  and 
prejudice.     Ignorance  is  a  criminal  perversion  of 

.  t've  the  deaf  no    capacity    for  thought  ?      No 

linly.   but.    on    the    contrary     they  talk  with 

their  own   minds,  think   and   act  for  themselves 

and  know  what    they    are    capable    of  doing       A 

Sty    for   life   and    a   desire  for   knowled 

I   them    to  accomodate    themselves 

their  modes  of  thinking  and  acting    The 

Wind  feel  as  ifthey  live  without  plan  and  Without 

rit  for  action  and  have 

,.        -e  no  other  faculties 
nythingd  hu- 

•,n'1 '"":;";:,,, 

thin  :  hls  vl"" 

or  the  blind  d 

'in' 
lit- 

b« 

tiding    of    all 

human. 

infirnutK 

.n. m.  by 
n\  and  rational  mind. 
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In  tin*   February    number   of    The  Inland  we   find 
an  interesting   account    of  the    school    tor  the   cleat    and 
blind    at    Aasugaya-cho,     Koishikawa,    Tokyo,    of    which 
Mr.    Nobuhachi  Konishi    is    principal.      Our    pupils  who 
were  here    in     i  S^S,    all   remember    Mr.    Konishi.    as   he 
made  a  visit  to  our  school  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
\t  the    end  of    the  last    annual  report,    the   school  con- 
tained <>ne   hundred  and   thirty-nine  deaf  pupils.      There 
were  twelve  teachers,    three  ot   whom   were    deal.      The 
urn   ot    tiie   school   is    to    give     young    deat     persons    in- 
struction  that  will   enable   them    to  earn   their  own   livli- 
hood.      They  are    taught    reading,     writing,     arithmetic-. 
composition  and  gymnastics,  also  as  industries,  painting, 
sculpture,    carpentry,  and  tailoring.      Japanese  as  spoken 
litters   so   much   from    the   same  language  as  written  that 
tuition  m   speech  is    confined    to    a    few    selected    d< 
pupils,  the  remainder  being  taught  to  converse  in  writing. 
In   the  early  years    of    the    school    a    manual    alphabet 
was  devised   and    taught,     but    when    the    school    came 
under  state   control   this    was    discarded.      Auricular    in- 
struction is  given  to   those    with    sufficient    remnant    oi 
hearing   power.       The    trades  taught  are  those-  considered 
most  suitable  for  the  deaf  to  practice  in    [apan-     painting 
comes   lii  st  and  then   tailoring.      A  teacher  of  the  school 
has  invented    a    species    of    marquetr)  (inlaid    work    ol 
ornamental     woods  ),     which     the     deaf    pupils     practice 
with   gratifying  success,    an    exhibition    ol    theirs    having 
ncd  oil   Inst  prize  at    the  Paris    Exhibition  ot    1891. 
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A  TISIT  T0  THF  wORKSlh  p 

F0lt  Till  BLIND. 


l      UMfinwtliat    mnnr  ^  jn  t|,oonj„vm„n(  of 

•»"  are  lesa  u-lt-n-liani,  peiaeverioft 

nalnie  hoorful  than  thono  who  Imvobeen 

daDfifW  of  light,  npr>ecli,  ,,r  taUfOg.  Till*  i 
■  ton  mu»>,  oflon  havt!  Ixjon  ^wr.n  to  many 
who  hi  Hi. 1  Mind  :>'  u-..rk,  and  ha  I 

tin  with    them.        If   any ,.„••   will  pay 
.  irkahop  tot  feba  Mlo 

tlx-T      Will     -• 

Iropraaafoa       But  tha  Mater) 

imethlna;af  the  aama  affaet.       The  Aral 
workatton  Tor  the  blind    Id   Hod  I at 

I 
■ 
■t    llghl         Iff      I       ''     Rat,    Mr      II. -rl..  ,. 
'  .      Mr.      J(    i 

rtlty.        Ti, 

to     «It  10      III-      1      1 

maklm  ma  i  ohali 

hoold  Iraroooaof  thai    ■■ 
in  or«lc»r  to  ll»».  to  tho  lo«a  of 


the  joy  that  come*  of  "  the  glorious  privilege  of 
being  independent,"  but  that  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  trade  and  maintaining 
themselves,  and  so  be  lifted  above  their  affliction 
and  cheered  by  the  exercise  of  soch  faculties  as 
they  had  unimpaired.  The  work,  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Huddersfield  Association  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  went  on  in  Colne  Road  for  some  time, 
and  then  fresh  premises  were  obtained  in  Vance's 
Buildings.  In  September  last  there  was  a  further 
migration.  Major  Beadon,  as  agent  for  Sir  John 
Ramsden,  Bart.,  granted  the  gratuitous  use  of  a 
basement  rootn  in  the  back  part  of  the  Estate 
Buildings  as  a  workshop  for  the  men  and  youths, 
and  the  Association  for  the  Adult  Blind  took  a  room 
in  the  top  storey  of  the  Byram  Arcade,  West- 
gate,  for  the  females.  Recently  the  committee  ci: 
tlve  association  engaged  as  instructor  in  basket 
making  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs  Mr.  James 
Atkinson,  a  man  of  many  parts.  In  possession  of 
good  eyesight  himself,  he  is  the  son  of  a  blind 
father,  who  learnt  basket  making  very  many  years 
ago  at  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Liverpool,  and 
taught  his  son  the  business  at  premises  near  the 
Wellington  Inn,  Westgate.  But  Mr.  Jaraes  Atkin- 
son seems  to  have  had  a  soul  above  basket  making 
in  his  yonng  days,  and  he  became  a  soldier  and  a 
musician,  joining  the  12th  Regiment  of  the  Line 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  band.  Leaving  his 
regiment  in  due  course,  he  returned  to  Hudders- 
field,  again  followed  basket  making,  and  with  it 
combined  the  exercise  of  his  musical  knowledge. 
His  particular  line  was  the  playing  of  the  orchestral 
drums,  and  in  that  line  he  has  been  known  for 
many  years  in  Huddersfield  as  a  thoroughly  capable 
man. 

But  it  is  as  instructor  in  basket  -  making 
and  cane  -  seating  of  chairs  that  we  are  now 
concerned  with  Mr.  Atkinson.  Any  visitor  to 
the  workshop  for  the  blind  will  find  him 
thorough  in  that  line,  not  only  in  sympathy 
with  his  pupils,  but  in  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
business  from  the  nature,  growth,  treatment,  quali- 
ties, and  cost  of  willow  and  cane  to  the  making  of 
baskets  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  for  everv  variety  of 
purpose.  The  visitor,  too,  will  find  Mr.  James  Ray- 
ner,  a  blind  man  from  Meltham,  quite  ait  fait  in  the 
art  of  making  cocoa  and  other  mats  of  many  kinds. 
In  these  days,  perhaps  unfortunately,  bovs  and 
cirls  are  too  often  taught  simply  one  branch  of  the 
trades  they  are  put  to,  and  are  kept  at  the  branch 
for  which  they  seem  best  adapted  and  likely  to  make 
the  most  profit  for  their  employers  throughout  an 
entire  apprenticeship.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  the  teaching  of  basket-makiDg  in 
the  blind  schools,  and  especially  those  situ- 
ated in  a  locality  where  only  one  or 
two  kinds  of  baskets  are  required  by  the  trades  of 
the  locality.  Such  pupils  become  very  proficient 
in  the  one  or  two  particular  lines,  but  they  are 
under  a  disadvantage  if  they  have  to  go  back  to 
their  friends  in  a  locality  where  the  demand  is  for 
baskets  of  different  kinds.  Should  such  pupils 
come  to  Huddersfieid,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Huddersfield  Association  for  the  Blind  they  will 
have  the  great  advantage  of  instruction  in  the 
making  and  repairing  of  almost  every  kind  of 
basket  by  a  practical  man  who  knows  all  about 
them.  In  that  basement  storey  at  the  back  of  the 
Estate  Buildings  are  many  varieties  of  baskets 
— for  butchers,  for  grocers,  for  laundries,  for 
luszK.'ige,  plain,  strong,  and  substantial  ;  and  for 
bedrooms,  waste  paper,  luncheon,  and  other  pur- 
poses, lighter,  and  of  more  varied  shapes  and  ma- 
t.-ri;d  but  strong  withal,  made  by  the  blind.  Strength 
and  durability  ar.-  the  watchwords  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
not  only  because  he  evidently  believes  in  thorough- 
i  it  because,  as  he  says,  ttu:  blind  cannot 
work  up  poor  material,  tiecause,  if  any  mistake  is 
made,  the  work  cannot  t>e  undone  and  material 
used  again  unless  it  is  good.  He  shows  the  various 
willows  and   can<  the   reasons    for   any 

peculiar  marks-  and  handles  the  materials  with 
quite  a  tenderness  and  pride,  while  he  swishes  and 
bend*  them  >W  their  elasticity  and  what 

in  they  would  make  for 
inders,  or  splits  willows 
ind  trims  them  with  handy   little   tools, 
to  show  the  finished  article  n  idy  tor  use. 

[I  ng   to  fir.il  the    blind  pupils 

: 
to  see  them   at    th«ir    work.      They    seem  to  take   ':i 
'ion  as  if  by  in«tinct.      Mr.   Atkinson    starts 
a    piece    of    work,    gives  a    few  Words  of    instruc- 
a    pnpll    tnkes     up    the     lengths     c,f 
willow  or  caoe,    as    the  case   maj  with 

his  fing'-r"  oviT  tha   pari   already   began, 

with  the   work  and    handles  tho  tool*  with 
ns   mOI  lS   might    b<s    <•:;.• 

fr'.m  a  person  b  • 

U*  ire  shown  with  as  mnc 
of  workman-.li;; 
ihi*  naallty  ol  th«  ol  i  ir 

vi«it  there  were  not  only  imodl  in   stool.. 

r  If  m   on    h  >n  I.        Il     will  tory    to 

unionists  to  kno 

the    articles    in.v!  »t    the   regular    York. 


shire  list  prices.  so  that  the  blind  are 
not  being  employed  on  a  system  of  false 
philanthropy  which  would  pit  them  in  a  cutting 
competition  ngaiust  those  who  have  their  sight  as 
well  as  mouths  to  feed.  Not  only  are  many  kinds 
of  work  done  here  with  strength,  neatness,  and 
good  taste;  bat  even  the  book-keeping  is  done  bv 
the  blind.  In  an  interval  of  leisure  the  young 
fellows  will  have  a  rubber  at  whist  with  visitors, 
playing  with  ordinary  cards  whose  characters  and 
numbers  have  been  previously  pricked  or  punched 
upon  them,  and  generally  giving  the  visitors  a 
"  pasting,"  as  one  of  the  blind  called  it.  That  was 
the  result,  of  the  rubber  two  of  the  blind  had  with 
two  reporters  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit.  In  the 
"sky  parlour"  set  apart  for  female  workers  in  the 
Byram  Arcade  there  was  only  one  engaged  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  She  was  putting  in  the  first  rows 
of  canes  of  a  chair.  Quietly,  modestly,  patiently, 
and  carefully  she  proceeded  with  her  task,  and  her 
evidently  gentle  nature  and  calm  content  seemed 
to  have  a  close  relationship  to  the  cross  and  beads 
she  wore  as  a  symbol  of  her  faith  and  a  reminder 
of  the  one  great  example — affliction  borne  with 
meekness  and  duty  done  with  patienca. 


THE    LIVERPOOL    COURIER, 
i  WEDN  ESP  A  Y!_MARCH    12,    19U& 

BLIND  CHILDREN  AND  WORKSHOPS 
F#R  THE  BLIND. 

TO  THE  ElaTOK  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  ™™IETt. 

8tB.-In  your  iMf  *  *f^^"^l 
Thomas  put  some  very  per  men t  que'  ies  re 
garding  the  future  of  the  blind  children  now 
Ling   educated    in    Devonsh. ^Ofd,    Ware     | 

blind  ssssisai.  °* rf^ jgsasriS 

of  the  absolute  ueed  ior  more  woikshop*.  tor 

figures  as  ie0aius  <-  there  are  approxi- 

1  nl^ad'here  are  4*  children  g-fcjj*^ 

the^Xli     Blind  Asylum    BnMiri*«gJ 

mmmm 

vallis-rtreet,  there  are  employed  120.     \^f 

\lnX  wil°  admit,  from  the  other  institutions 
SRd.  aKX  with  these  the  Remittee  •£" 
pW  some  who  come  to  them  m  the  firstm- 
Tunre  and  have  never  received  any  indu-r™i 
trSSfnJ  These  latter  embrace  »"*£.*}£ 
*,?„•  lost,  their  sirht  while  employed  at  the 


trades  and  callings  associated  with  the  com 
merce  of  our  city. 

The  300  blind  not  previously  accounted  for, 
BS  far  as  I  can  gather,  are  made  up  as  follows  : 
\bout  50  earn  a  livelihood  by  mean-;  of  music 
teaching,  tuning,  and  hawking,  while  the  re- 
maining 200  may  l>e  found  in  the  local  work- 
houses and  on  our  si  reel   . 

What,  I  would  ask,  is  to  become  of  the  10S 
children  now  being  educated?  Can  anything 
!>.•  done  to  preveni  them,  or  ai  least  a  certain 
proportion  of  them,  from  drifting  into  the 
workhouses  and  on  to  our  streets?  My 
answer  ra,  1 1 ki-  that  of  the  lady  I  have  before 

M.i 1   -Workshops,  workshops,  give  as  work- 

hops,  adequately     npponted  witn  capable  it 

tructor    and  we  will  try  to  repay  the  generous 

and   kindly  concern  <>i   those   pnilantbropists 

who  have  made  it"    need     of  the  blind  (lion 

special  study  by  our  endeavoui     to  mal 

d       [f-rt    pepting   citia   a 

\    Blind    \\  orb  ulv. 

\k  oi  u  bops  foi  i  he  Blind,  <  Cornwall 


THE    MORN1M*    PO^T, 

TEACHING     TUE    BLIND. 

■   .u         „.,    mwtin-  of  the  Home  Teaching 
The  fortr-Mxth  annual   meet.n     ot  jerU9alem 

Socia,  for  the  ™^  "$££££  P*-**  *» 

Chamber,  Dean. ->ari^   -  ^    R    M 

in  the  chair.     The  report t  K ^  fof 

felt***  £62.tthe  e^M ^  annual 

Bitt..a«ai.>    append    «  "^  ~  ,  ^  dependent 
.ubscriptions,    ao    that   the  society  m  5  blind 

of    precariou,    «««.    o«    »~» -      ™ induce.     A 

5S5£s5£S— «j 

work     amon?    the    adult    bhnd      ^       <*  £    ^ 

in    reading    b>     touch    a  ^    ^^ 

seconded      and  H  ^     & 

Tbo      election      of      the     B  J*«P  ^     goneral 

,ice.  president      and      the     re ^ec  ^^ 

committee  was  moved  J>  ^ho  being  a  blind  g-tleman 
by  the  Kct.  E.  L..  ^e<1^'  " "  '  .  Q  k  among  the  blind 
.Joke  as  one  who  could  look  at  the  work am     =,  ^ 

fSm  their  point  oN^J-  jjj  Jft,  cs>  ne7t.    The 

could  be  .lone  to the  b;'-ld;  ^^  committee,  moved   votes  of 
A.   Ix)ve,  chairman  of  the  com  ^^  ^ 

.bank,  to  tUcha.«n«.   tor  g^^al"    Cuamber  for  the 
Westminster  for^heueo^ J  aftcr    ha  ing     been 

I  ssa  ^ -b^.iJthe^^,:;;:;^^ 

SSabS^rrMS^nbn^forthe  work   .he 
1  had  done  during  the  year. 


From_ 


•4  •  1 
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Abandonment  of  IPledge* 

Sp,\.  once  Y_  Sherman  in  a     speech  before  the  Seventeenth 

Ward  Community  Club  at  the  Chicago  Commons  last  evening  said: 

"There  are  in  the  institute  U  public  charities  some  10,000  or 

11,000  persons— the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb — who  are  robbed  by  nature 
of  ihese  senses.  The  public  schools  cannot  reach  them,  and  they  must 
be  taught  independently.  The  feeble-minded  are  to  be  cared  for,  and  any 
spark  of  intelligence  kindled  by  the  teacher's  hand.  Then  there  are  the 
asylums  for  the  curable  and  incurable  insane.  All  are  the  wards  of  the 
State. 

"I  do  net  charge  that  the  present  conditions  are  the  fault  of  those  in 
power,  but  they  are  capable  of  improvement. 

"The  people  of  Illinois  must  speedily  come  to  this  conclusion  and  then 
these  charities  will  be  placed  on  a  non-partisan  basis  and  next  on  the  civil 
service  list.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  unfortunate  have  the  best  care, 
and  politics  must  have  no  place  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  State  elections  can  be 
taken  care  of  without  having  political  parties.  Let  one  party  or  the  oth- 
er be  in  power,  and  hold  that  party  accountable  for  the  results.  Party 
issues  are  less  necessary  in  municipal  affairs,  and  have  no  place  at  all  in 
the  government  of  the  parks  and  charities." 

These  utterances  by  Judge  Sherman  indicate  his  appreciation  of  the 
abuses  arising  from  a  management  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
state  as  mere  adjuncts  of  a  political  machine.  Such  abuses  have  existed 
for  many  years  and  during  many  different  administrations  but  according 
to  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities  they  are  more  flagrant  now  than 
before  although  Governor  Yates  both  before  and  after  his  election  pledged 
himself  to  the  merit  system  for  the  management  of  these  institutions  ot 
charity.  His  abandonment  of  the  position  to  which  he  pledged  himself 
can  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  baneful  influence  which  Billy  Lorimer 
now  exercises  over  him. 


- 


SECRETARY  BYERS' 

ADVICE  IS  IGNORED 


And  Lack  of  Discipline 
Over  a  Year  at  the 
Awaiting  Report. 


Shown  to  Have  Existed 
School  For  the  Blind- 

[NBTRUi  TIONfl  IGNORED. 


U  tbf  dl»otpMne   of  the  Ohio  Instltu- 

Itioa   for   the   .-ducaUoa  ol  *  *" 

I  not  Improved  daring  the  pari  yar.  e*pe- 

~cn<:e  to  th"  us*  of  tobac- 

!  formation  of  tbo  tobacro  hab- 
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management   baa  not  bad   ami  I 

,v   of    the 

I 
...atlon  Umr  »»«  at 
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ningH 

».    to  H*y 

.Iklnpt  wli 

.  a    the 
J  w.i|  1  him  n<-t   to  hr 

...  tinmhi    It    waa 

an  a 

II  ttiai 
any 

.  nuM  havr  It. 
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Thus  it  appears  that   In  at   least   on^  ta- 
rtan?'  th*    a.-k  of  dleclpllne  is  due     to 
a  failure  to   obey   Instructions   from 
board  of  cnirlti. 

fnT.h.-r  that  it    « 

Ko   bark   to   their   ho, 
~    With  ha  '   '»"»  "" 

formula,- 
.tloli         H 
harltl-a    hi 
about  th'    ' 
?u?ioi  '    f,r1°V«b' 

UT1NU  Tin:  REPOl 

know    what 

■ 

Institution.     Hi 

,       la,   .no   a. 

I     (hC     Bo 

-   th«   Institution,   m    ih.  Ii 

■ad    ih*  *'"    ,h* 

- 
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It  i«  sal'l   that   pup  llowi  l   to 

run    about    tho    Rrounfls   durinR    th.'    wiu- 
i.r    with    nothing  on    thrlr  hoaMs   and    no 
i. ii,    and    that    thiy   do   aa 
th.y   pi  mil? 

MORE  EVIDENCE. 

Mr  I     a     talk     with 

waa 
prob* 
ii   on  that,  for 
Rradr    nalfl 
,n. I    Bell,    he  ::>-"    he 

pUl    II    on    ■  Mr 

ol    i  ',1 .  in  neon  thai    tb< 
of    the    in>-iiiut' 

of  dlBrlpllne. 

Ith   Mr.    1  that    ««► 

ih.it 

i   th-  state  board  win  nn 
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BLIND  MAN'S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Has    Mastered   Several   Trades    In   Vin- 
ton   School. 
Special   to   The   Daily   Nonpareil. 

Manchester,  March  13.—  \Y.  B.  Duncan, 
Of  this  place,  now  of  the  school  for'  the 
blind  at  Vinton,  is  a  remarkable  charac- 
ter. He  lost  His  sight  eleven  years  ago 
blasting  rock.  He  has'  been  an 
inmate  of  the  school  for  nine  years  and 
has  mastered  several  trades.  His  favor- 
ite occupation  is  weaving  minnow  nets 
and  making  horsefly  nets.  He  finds  a 
ready  sale  for  them  and  travels  vaca- 
tions and  delivers  his  goods.  He  will 
graduate   rom   the  school   next   year. 

THE  RAGLE, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Date  H  Marcfc  1902 


ARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


THE    ]..vr:.;|.;sv    ix    -|  H ,.:     ixitki> 
STATES   AT   M  w     STORK. 

From  ti 
»w   York's  Fr  e  Circulating  I.-ibrarv 
Hind,  which  occupied  the 
St.    Agnes     Parish    Horn* 

!.     Manhattan. 

ne,  in  the  six  yearns  of  its  ex- 
library  of  -is   kihld 
in   the   United  States.     Whien   the   e 

•■'.'    building    on    the   site 

'    Party-sec i    Stre       reser- 

■mpleted,   the   library    ror   the 
hlii  d  win  have  quart  >rs  i  hei 

first   report,   publish<  d    in    Mai  eh 
,s:'''-    shows      rha;    it    ii,,  „      ha  I    sixty 

11    owns    1.544    - 
411     l^eces    of    music.     In     addition      it 
m  uith-ly     the     Poinl       Prinrf 
igazine  published   ii 

:    bpMa. 

1  '"'  M<  s    its    readers    t  > 

oudh  with  cum  -    ;m,i 

it   is  eagerly   borrowed    by   the   p  irons 

brary. 

Miality    is    necessary    in 
applying   for   membership   as    in 

publn         i,l,,:,. 

Man-k    trig  ,    gAiaramtor.    Thei  • 

are  '  '■    two  luiihi!,  i   and   fifty 

-     on    the     i. ii.    and 

g      dis- 
h      '  the     b,  okS.       Ill 

-  books  have  i  ■  n  senl   by  ex- 
ers  v.  hio  are  loo  !.,<  away 
for  th  -in  or  send  a  mess* 

Fork    Library 
i    in    five    dlfferew    ty>pes. 
the    Mo  ri 
VTork    Poll 

hi    in 

The 
11     ,h      Mo  "i    type    is   572      in    the 

'I...       I,,,;;| 

:    the    inn  x.  u 

'   .hi 
ih«- 


' 
library   cover  a  very  wide  i  i 
In   the     matter  of  fiction     this  lit 
differs  greatly    from    the  ordlwarj 

-   repress  ated  bj    tfhte  popular 
Works  of  the  ii.  -■.-!>■  represent- 

ed.   Sahkespeare        however,       has     n 
n    place    in    the   hearts   of  the    blind 
- 
hi  demand.     Dickens.   Thaiekery,    Haiw- 
thorne,    Bdott,    TenmysOih',    the    Brown-i 

Maiaiilay.      Moore,      GcQ'dsmMh, 
Byron   and    Longfellow   are    there 
too      are     ian    Maclaren,     .Mrs.     Fi. 
Hodgson    Burnett,    Sarah    Orne   Jewett, 
Conan    Doyle,      Kipling,    Mrs.      W"iggi«ij 
and  sum,'  other  modern  writers.     '!' 

tbout   fifty   books,  made  up  of  th- 

different  booJks  and  selections  from  the; 

are    nine    books    written 

in    the    French    language    and    there   are 

five   in   C'lin.ui      There   is  also  a   eom- 

seii  iif  books  for  study,  tncJu  Ling 

is  and  appliances  tar  the  heg-'n- 

nef,   spellers,    writing   applian 

e  study,  geography  and  history, 
menial  philosophy,  poHtiClal  economy 
i  ilvfll  government,  natural  science 
and  physics,  physiology,  eHemen 
najtural  history,  elementairy  geology 
and  literature,  which  last  i!:.-'ul<-- 
loiy  an  i  biography.  The  mu-icil  num- 
incJude  besMe  piano  seSe<  tdons,  a 

music    culture    an  I 

-n:d\.    Tlie  piano  selections  include  a 
'arge   number   by   Bach,   while   Chop'h 
Schumann,      M.  ii 
hn   and   Schubert   are  also   repre- 
sented. 

A    study    of    the    different     l; 
in    printing-     the   books  is     interest  tag 
The    Moon      type    is    printed    in      i. 

■mbling  the  regular 
Th-'    Bostttoa     Hnle   its     a  - 
d  letter  just  th.-  same  as  ih  •  ordi- 
nary    printed    letters.     The    New    York 
Podnt    is    the   raised    do;    system.    The 
EngllLsn   Braille  is  the  most   dlifficullt  of' 
ad    to  understand.      It  consists  of  r 
dots,    but    these    depend    in    a    measure 
lor   their  meaning  on    position),    as  does 
the  stenographii'c  writing.     Thus  a  sto- 
gie   dot     high    on    the    line    stands    for 
"a."     a     similar    dot     lu\v    on     the    line 
Lfyiing  an   apostrophe.       Then 
ial   eontracrionis   in    this   system   for 
much      UtSted      words.        The      Amerinni 
lie   is  along  the  same  style,   but  is 
much  simpler  to  r.nders'iamd. 
The    library   is    largely    supported    by 
by    dues    from    annual    and 
lilt     members   and   by   annual]    Subscrip- 
tions,     II     had     last     J  .  a)-    a     Stat.-    granfl 

of  $200  amid  a  clity  granil   of  Ji'aiM -• 
as  its  expe-nBea  amourtl   to  nearly  $1,500 
yearly   these   grants   form   on'Hy   a   very 
small    portion   of  the   funds   needed. 

The  librarian  is  Miss  Helem'M.  Ferry, 
who  has  been  in  charge  since  the  li- 
brary was  organized.  Its  first  and 
orvly  nresidemt  is  Richard  It.  I<Yn  y. 
through  whose  agency  the  library  wais 
e-d.     Mr.    Ferry    boat    his    sighit   a 

Was  or- 
ganized, and  it  was  his  appeal  'through 
Ihe    press    Unit    sei,    in    ti  ..  using 

or   :i    fund,    which    was    rlie    1  i  i  -  -•  t    si 
i  he  start  Infi   of   tlie    library. 

The  dbiar.v   is  responsible  for  another 

■\oik.     dm.  eta  tlously. 

ion  blessed  datlj  bj   I  he  afflTated  w  h,  en 

ii   benefits      I     hlrec   a   -  ■  aioher,   M  i  s.   I ', 

Kellock.    Mrs.   Keiieck  spends 

all     her    line-    going    around    among     !h.' 

iilind  in  Me-  city  who,  for  various 

.  aii  si  eii  iching,  and 

ork  is  io  teach  them  i"  n  ad,  so 
thai  ihey  may  erajoy  the  bentefi'ts  ol 
tie-  i  in  ary.     Wlhile  I  he  dtj  Its  •!(  n 

ii  Ion  lor  i  he  biiind.  i  here 

hi'    illllot    leeei\  ,-    ini- 
*-•!  I  in  I  a. II     I  here.       I  tie-    Is,     I  ha  I     I  he 

i ei a. ii   .-.-is  an  age  Until  peo- 

heir   Sight    al  l     r    t  In  : 

ea  i .-   in    i  h.-   ben  fita 
jtion      Mi 

l<  ml  '     al      I  In-       pupils'       h   an 

I  he 

Inn  madil  ii 

"II.  tK       I  h.-     blind        'I  le- 

ei  i  1 1  v, 

..    e\-en   more   •acouragin*; ' 


fmring    tlie    vear    which.    •■ 

irculalti   i 
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,ai 
h  d. 
It     is    a. m  isi     imp 

lith  aa  abi 
.,,,,1   n  adin  I      m   pi  i- 

vate 
prinl  blln  I 

-■    from    j:J,    to   S4..M>.     Th-    I...  ,1. 
bulky.  '    thougih 
.asidei-iuj;     t  heir     size.      '  'i,- 

siiak-  plays  mis  a  b  .ok  q 

as    large   as  a    -  ;aii.l  u  d   d  iet  ii.nU  rv. 
letters     can      be      pointed     only      on     me- 
an 1    fhey   take   up   far  more   room; 
than    ordinary    printing 

6,166 

bOOkS       and     612        pe-e.-s       of 

bllmd   peri 
than    ii      does    a      person    with 
g.tghi    .and    tor   this   reason    the    i 

during  whiidi   a    hook.  mar. \    In-   leta'm  d 
without  reiie'.va.i  is  m  at  three  weeks. 
Even    then     many    borrowers    have    bo 
have   their   books  renewed, 
ppr 

From 


(Vlanchester. 

W.  B.  Duncan,  of  this  place,  now  of 
the  school  for  the,  bjjnd  at  Vinton,  is  a 
remarkable  character.  Ke  lost  his  sight 
eleven  years  ago  while  blasting  rock. 
He  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  school  for 
nine  years  and  has  mastered  several 
trades.  His  favorite  occupation  is 
ing  minnow  nets  and  making 
horsefly  nets.  He  finds  a  ready  salt  fa* 
them  and  travels  during  vacations  and 
delivers  his  goods.  He  will  graduat^ 
from  the  school  next  year.  ^-^^ 


7  A   HAS  CASE  LIKE  THAT  OF  HELEN  KELLAR 


Miss  Linnie  Haguewood,  Who  Has  Become  an  Expert  Stereotyper. 


tate 


I'.RESPONP; 

la.,     March     15.— Report 
from  Gary,  S.  D..  where  Misa 
wood,,  the  Helen  Keller  of  the 
,  .rTRaT-Ktrw-lras   recently 
aors  In  the  stereotype  depart- 
inBtltutlon.      Iowa    is^spe- 
feteXsted    In    the    achftvemeats    of 
tsonuuat  l 
;hat  the  a  tatel  legislature 
B»\Ko    appropriated    the    sura    of 
for    h  r    pducatlon.     Outside    of   the 
end  has  been  Dr.  Wade  of 
■  ft     who  several   years  ago   be- 
in    Miss    Haguewood    and 
R-a*    instrumental    In    installing    the 
^LCaklng  apparatus  in  the  South 

e  called  upon  to  make 
for  the  reason  that 


Miss    Haguewood     has    reached     a    degree 
of  skill  in  her  work  in  connection  with  the 
printing   department    that   will   enable   her 
to  be  financially  Independent  in  the  future. 
There  yet  remains  of  tho  sum  appropriated 
about  $600,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Ber- 
nard Murphy,  state  printer  of  Iowa,  trustee. 
Miss  Haguewood  is  21  years  of  age.    Until 
she   was   14  no  attention  was  paid  to  her 
r       ,   she  was  sent  to  the  Iowa 
School   for  the  Blind,  where  she  remained 
for  four  years.    Two  years  more  were  spent 
Iowa  State  Normal  school.     During 
the  last  year  she-  has  been  in  South  Dakota, 
i  t    in    order    to    secure    the 
IXra  Donald  as  a  teacher. 
Miss    Donald    having  been    connected    with 
iculty    of    the    Towa    School    for    the 
Blijy^-wTten   the   unforunatc   girl   first  cn- 
-Tered  that  institution. 


^O. 


NO  WHITEWASH 

Trustees  Of  Blind  Institution  Find 
Many  Irregularities.  , 


Laxity  Of   Discipline   Charge  Sustained-- 
Several  Students  Suspended. 


The  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Blind  this  afternoon  filed  with 
the  governor  their  report  of  the  charges 
against  the  management  of  that  insti- 
tution. They  find  that  there  has  been 
a  laxity  of  discipline,  and  that  m 
pupils  have  bee.n  held  there  Illegally. 
The  board  commends  Superintendent 
Smead's  action  in  suspending  John 
Brennan  of  Lake  county,  George  Hull 
of  Cuyahoga  and  Harley  Newm 
Miami,  and  the  board  goes  the  superin- 
tendent one  better,  and  suspends  the 
following:  Russell  McKlnley  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  Darius  Drake  of  Ashta- 
bula, Howard  Dice  of  Sen 
Pitts  of  Washington.  Shilling  MarkJey 
of  Richland  and  Leroy  Wallii. 

No  effort  was  made  by  the  hoard 
to  conceal  any  facts.  Superintendent 
8mead  is  not  publicly  reprimanded  for 
his  laxity  of  discipline,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  during  the  summer  va- 
cation the  superintendent  may  resign, 
and  if  so  the  resignation  will  h. 
cepted. 
The  full  report  Is  as  follows: 


Board's  Report. 


Hon.  George  K.    Nash,   Governor: 

Dear   Sir— On    the    night    of    Feb.    i 
the  result  of  plans  carefully  made  by  dis- 
orderly elements  among  the  pupils  In  the 
State   Institution   for  Blind,  a  riotous  dis- 
turbance  occurred   on   one   of    the   dormi- 
tory   floors   of   the   Institution,    which    had 
for  its  purpose  the  humiliation  of  o 
the    teachers    of    the    school.      The    affair 
was    a    disgraceful    demonstration    of   dis- 
order—a studied  attempt  at  dlsi 
ward    the    constituted    authorities    of    the 
school. 

An  investigation  was  made  with  the  re- 
sult thai  the  superintendent  suspended 
James  Brennan  for  attacking  a  teacher, 
and  George  Hull  and  Harley  Newma 
Participation  In  the  disorder  mentioned. 
Following  this  punishment,  there  was  an 
organized  movement  chiefly  on  the  part 
of  chronically  troublesome  pupils,  to  re- 
sent the  proper  attempts  at  discipline 
menti  Wringing   the   management 

of  the.  school   into   public  disrepute. 

A-   a   result    of   this   conspiracy,    the   ex- 
istence   of    which     is    not    denied    b 
participants,    charges    were    made    In     the 
public    press,    affecting    the    managi 
and   conditions   of   the   institution. 
charges  wi  i  erlous  n  ohai 

to  call  for  attention  In  the  interests 
institution 

and   the   board   <>f   trustees   was 
called   together   for  an   Investigation. 

The    committee    on     Institution    for    the 
Blind  of  the  houi  .  Ited  to  1" 

<nt   and   participate,    and 
Hon,  lunty, 

through    whom    the    complaining     pupils 
had    n 

isked    to    i  hmlt    the   i 

Of    witnesses    and    take    sucr 
was  disposed  In   .  the  truth. 


Food  Question. 


The   moKt   conspicuous   and   mlsch 
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I  frequently  cold  and  uncomfortable  during 
I  the  winter  was  amptly  sustained.  The 
prevailing  condition  was  found  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  steam  heating  plant 
of  the  institution,  after  a  service 
years,  is  worn  out  and  incompetent  for 
adequate     service. 

Laxity  of  Discipline. 

The  charge  that  there  is  a  prevailing 
laxity  of  discipline  was,  we  believe,  sus- 
tained. It  needed  some  such  occurrence 
as  the  riotous  demonstration  of  the  night 
of  Fob.  2S  to  bring  out  the  extent  to 
which  this  was  true,  as  the  school  had 
been  going  on  In  apparent  good  order  up 
to  that  time.  The  testimony  showed  that 
many  of  the  rules  were  frequently  vio- 
and  that  when  there  was  any  pun- 
ishment at  all  it  was  all  too  mild  to  meet 
the  demands  of  discipline  and  correction. 
The  chief  offenses  were  those  of  going 
Aom  the  grounds  without  permission  and 
Using  tobacco.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
drunkenness  and  other  forms  of  debauch- 
ery were  shown  to  have  resulted  In  a  few 
Instances.  The  board  has  taken  steps  to 
enforce  the  strict  discipline  it  had  on 
all  occasions  earnestly  enjoined,  and  it 
proposes  to  see  that  authority  is  fully 
established  in  the  Institution  for  the  good 
of  the  pupil?  and  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  charge  that  vicious  pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  terrorize  other  inmates  was  not', 
proven.  A  single  instance  was  given  of 
a  recent  attempt  by  a  colored  shop  hand, 
William  Everett,  to  slash  a  pupil  with  a 
knife  under  considerable  provocation,  but 
there  was  no  other.  The  board  regarded 
that  the  previous  punishment  of  Everett 
had  not  been  commensurate  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  offense,  and  It  has  ordered 
his  immediate  dismissal   from   the  school. 

The  charge  that  500  gallons  of  oysters 
was  bought  for  the  institution  last  year 
and  that  the  pupils  ate  none  of  them  is 
too  ridiculous  to  need  attention.  The  books 
show  that  the  total  purchase  of  oysters 
for  last  year  amounted  to  $49.75 — about  50  ! 
gallons. 

The  statement  that  there  has  been  a 
discrimination  In  favor  of  colored  pupils 
was  based  upon  the  allegation  that  two 
colored  pupils,  George  Orchard  and  Wil- 
liam Current,  violated  certain  rules  at 
will.  George  Orchard,  though  mistakenly 
listed  as  a  pupil,  is  an  employe.  It  Is 
true  that  Current  violated  rules  rather 
indiscriminately,  but  as  the  pupils  who 
brought  this  charge  against  him  admitted 
that  they  themselves  did  also  and  with- 
out punishment,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
charge  of  partiality  in  this  case  is  a  se- 
rious   one. 


illegal  Pupils. 


The  allgeatlon   that   there  are  pupils  in 

the    schools    who    are    not    entitled    to    be 

there   legally   was   sustained   In   the   cases 

of   Russell    McKinley    and    Darius   Drake, 

who  were  themselves  chiefly  instrumental 

in   making   the   charge   to   the   public   and 

leaders  among   the   complaining  pu- 
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I  means   of   a   falsehood    In    his   application. 

d  by  himself,  and  Drake  was  present 

result    of    an    error    by    the    superin- 

•  nt.      The    latter    was    instructed     to 

pupils  home  at  once.  George 
jrd  Annie  Mooney,  Sadie  Hall  and 
i-rank  Mominee,  who  were  on  the  pupils' 
roll,  wure  found  to  be  reallv  employes 
voluntarily  In  service  for  their  board  and 
clothes.  This  has  been  a  long-time  cus- 
in    the    Institution,    and    It    has 

.eans  of  good   to   those  affected 
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2HASSAGE  BY   THE  BLIND. 

Have    Peculiar    Capacity,    and    In     the 
Orient   Have  it  .Monopoly. 

Louis  Elkind,  M.  D..  in  London  Mail. 
Among    the    many    things— philosophical, 

scientilic  and  social— fur  which  V 
civilization  is  indebted  to  the  far  East,  few 
are  more  characteristic  of  the  Orient,  csi  e- 
cially  of  Japan,  and  at  the  same  tim-i  eas- 
ily capable  of  worldwide  utility,  than  mas- 
How  long  the  practice  of  massaging  the 
body  has  been  customary  in  Japan  is.  of 
course,  difficult  to  ascertain,  ljtit  ther3  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  first  origi- 
nated in  that  country,  and  so  much  is  cer- 
tain that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  Is  it 
so  generally  recognized  as  an  easy  means 
of  alleviating  physical  exhautsion,  discom- 
fort or  pain. 

A  matter  which  frequently  arouses  the 
comment  of  strangers  visiting  the  "Eng- 
land of  the  East'  is  that  those  who  are 
professionally  engaged  In  ihis  practice 
have  lost  or  never  possessed  the  sense  of 
it  is  quite  a  familiar  sight,  not  only 
in  cities,  lait  also  in  villages,  to  see  a  blind 

ur  walking  about  and  calling'  out  that 
he  is  ready   to  perform  massage,   and  a  llt- 

:  dry  by  the  interested  foreigner  will 
elicit  the  fact  that  the  blind  enjoy  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  this  hygienic  and  n.-m- 
edial  industry— a  privilege  which,  it  would 
appear,  was  granted  to  them  by  a  former 
Emperor,  several  centuries  ago.  ':'his  cus- 
tom is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  tha;  tho 
masseurs  are  employed  by  all  classes.  rJ  ho 
wealthy  regularly  submit  themselves  to  the 
operation  alter  their  daily  bath,  and  many 
of  the  working  people,  their  day's  labor 
completed,  have  the  soreness  taken  from, 
their  limbs  in  this  manner.  The  cost  is  but 
a  trifle,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  European  or  American   who  pays 

[uivalent  of  sixpence  la  thought  to  be 
yerj  generous,  indeed.  Jt  was  from  Japan 
that  massage  found  its  way  to  Russia, 
where  at  first,  among  the  better  classes,  it 
found  much  favor.  And  here  also  the 
blind— and  they  are  very  numerous,,  indeed, 
in  Russia— have  been  specially  selected  for 
the  work— not  merely  in  order  to  fmd*  them 
an  occupation  by  which  they  can  earn  a 
livelihood,  but  also  because  they  are  pecu- 
liarly proficient.  In  the  institute  tor  the 
blind  in  St.  Petersburg  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  inmates  are  carefully  instructed 
in  the  best  methods  of  performing  mas- 
sage,   and    they   are   also    given    an    e'e nu-nt- 

iut    very    serviceable,    knowledge    of 

of  the  main  points  of  anacorhy  and 
physiology.  On  the  whole,  these  experi- 
ments have  worked  well  in  Russia,  but 
such  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  tne  case  in. 
Germany. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  that 
country  to  employ  the  blind  in  comparative- 
ly large  numbers  as  masseurs  and  mas- 
souses,  but  the  public  have  hitherto 
shown  much  liking  Cor  the  innovation,  and 
consi  uuently  it  has  not  proved  to  be  a  suc-j 
ess.     it  is.  however,  pleasin  n  that1 

there  Is  i  very  likelihood  of  a  i  hange  for  the 

in   the  near  fu1  tire,   for  a    new   n 
ment,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  very 

I  ial  men.  has  be<  n  taken  up,  and,  so 
far  as  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
promotion  of  this  plan  rned,   they 

.-■, ■,  mi   to  be  highly  satisfactory  in  every   re- 
s|)e,-t.     iii  connection  with  this  statemenl  it 
is  Interesting  to  note  that   a   Lelpsic  physl- 
■  :itly   published   an   lnstrui 
nabie  account  of  a  si 

!i  rma  n  papers, 
from  n  hah  it  appears  I  lui  i    blind  oper 

-I  to  a  high  Ptu f  profit 

This  proficiency  Is  null  •     ble,  for 

a   well  known  physiological  fact,   which 
physician's  observation   has  emphasized,   Is 
that    when    Nature  deprives   a    man   of  oris 

II   often  partly  compensates  him  with 
i  bin    ki  -  aness   In   another,    and 
blind    masseur   is   often    found    to 

I  ouch.     Want  of 
sight  is.  Indeed,  no  disadvantage  at  all 

con) rary,  for  w e  must  re- 

r  that  many  per, pie  v.  r  this 

>;id.   further,   the  operation 

h  is  bul  little  aided  by  the  opei 

ower. 
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EULINQ,  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  HELD  AN  ALL- 
DAY  MEETING  IN  BATAVIA  YESTER- 
DAY. 


Special   to   The   Buffalo   Express. 

Batavia,  March  19. — The  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  board  of  manaEers  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
school  today.  Those  present  were  President 
Lewis  of  Buffalo,  Frank  S.  Wood  and  George 
E.  Perrin  of  Batavia,  Cortland  Crosman  of 
Alexander,  William  F.  Huyck  of  Le  Roy,  Aus- 
tin W.  Wheelock  of  Moscow  and  Henry  S.  I 
Ostrander  of  Knowlesville.  The  entire  morn-  , 
ing  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  the  school.  The  executive  committee 
was  directed  to  look  into  matters  pertaining 
to  the  teachers  and  other  employees  and  see 
if  any  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  working 
force  without  disorganizing  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  The  result  will  be  reported 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  June. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  managers 
adopted  a  resolution  which  states  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  board  that  Ellicott  avenue, 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  state,  ought  to  be 
deeded  to  the  village  of  Batavia. 
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introduction  is  in  this  class.  Hera 
they  are  taught  to  use  their  fingers  for 
sight,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
some  of  them  progress  would  be  a 
model  for  pattern  in  the  public  schools. 

Of  course,  there  are  drones,  but  I 
among  the  blind  they  are  few.  They  j 
do  not,  according-  to  statements  made  | 
by  Superintendent  Smead,  usually  ex-  | 
ist  among  the  younger  blind. 

The  system  of  spelling  ugd  reading 
is  first  taught  by  raised  letters,  after 
which  the  "point  system,"  invented  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
institution,  is  used.  The  line  system 
consists  merely  of  embossing  the  let- 
|  ters. 

THE  POINT   SYSTEM. 

The  "Point  system"  of  reading  and 
writing,  invented  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  institution,  en- 
ables pupils  to  read  and  write  after 
practice.  With  the  line  system,  they 
are  enabled  only  to  read,  and  cannot 
write  to  understand  it. 

The  point  system,  which  is  taught 
■  to  all  the  younger  pupils  coming  to  the 
institution,  consists  of  a  series  of  small 
dots,  so  embossed  upon  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per as  to  enable  the  blind  to  feel  them, 
and  ranged  in  such  manner  that  each 
series  of  points  represents  a  letter.  For 
instance,  the  letter  "e"  is  represented 
by  a  single  point,  placed  at  the  top 
of  a  line,  while  the  letter  "t"  is  rep- 
resented by  a  single  dot  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  line. 

Each  «pupil  is  provided  with  a  "ma- 
chine" with  which  to  write,  and  they 
become  so  proficient  in  its  use  that 
they  are  enabled  to  even  transcribe 
music  as  it  is  read  to  them. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  polished  brass,  opening  at  the  end, 
like  a  small  bank  book,  the  lower  side 
being  used  under  the  sheet  of  paper, 
while  the  upper  is  the  guide  for  writ- 
ing. The  upper  part  is  composed  or 
a  number  of  small  square  compart- 
ments, each  compartment  containing 
four  small  holes,  placed  one  in  each 
corner.  Around  each  compartment  13 
a  small  raised  gallery,  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  determine  the  location  I 
of  each  one  of  the  holes. 

The  point  is  made  with  a  stylograph, 
and  the  letter  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  points  and  their  relative 
location  to  each  other.  The  letter  "i" 
is  represented  by  two  raised  points 
which  look  like  an  embossed  "colon." 
THE  BEAD  ROOM. 
The  bead  room,  the  mecca  for  the 
smaller  pupils,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  institution.  Here 
the  younger  pupils  are  taught  to  make 
various  articles  out  of  colored  beads, 
and  the  skill  shown  by  some  of  them 
is  remarkable.  Miniature  baskets, 
bottles,  pocket  books,  vases,  urns,  in 
fact  almost  all  shapes  of  articles  are 
formed,  and  are  displayed  in  a  show 
case,  for  the  edification  of  or  for  the 
purchase  by  visitors. 
Jn  order  that  all  the  pupils  desiring 
iiave  the  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  department,  classes  are 
kept  going  during  almost  the  entire 
day,  and  as  fast  as  one  c'ass  is  dismiss- 
ed,   another    takes    its    place. 

THE   SEWING   ROOM. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sewing  rcmm,  | 
where,   guided   by     the   aid     of       their 
fingers,    and    some    by    a    remnant    of 
vision    which    is   left   them,    the    pupils 
taught    all    kinds   of   plain   sewing, 
making   of   aprons,    towels,    linens. 
clothing,     Bheets,     comforts     and 
>f  feminine  drapery 
and  ornamentation. 
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will  be  placed  in  a  case  specially  pre- 
pared for  it,  to  be  viewed  by  visitors, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  taught  those  without  the  gift  of 
sight. 

THE    TUNING   ROOM. 

This  is  the  department  which  receives 
the  most  attention  from  the  older 
male  pupils  of  the  institution. 

Here  is  taught  the  art  of  tuning  and 
repairing  pianos,  and  in  order  to  be- 
come an  expert,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  the 
instructor  in  charge,  states  that  the 
pupil  must  have  a  mechanical  instinct, 
combined  with  a  musical  instinct. 

All  the  necessary  tools  and  supplies 
for  carrying  on  this  work  are  provided, 
and  the  instructor  and  his  pupils  keep 
in  repair  and  tune  all  the  pianos  of 
the  institution,  of  which  there  are  now 
more  than  a  score  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  totally  blind,  having 
lost  his  eyesight  about  22  years  ago 
in  a  machine  shop  in  Cincinnati,  where 
he  was  employed.  Having  been  a 
skilled  mechanic  .before  this  affliction, 
and  also  having  an  ear  for  music,  he 
took  trp  this  study,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
most  expert  piano  tuners  and  repair- 
ers in  the  state. 

The  tuning  room  is  provided  with 
all  the  necessary  models  for  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  mechanical  construction 
of  a  piano,  and  the  demand  for  in- 
struction in  this  department  is  so  great 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  classes 
going  all  hours  of  the  day. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  the  institution  is 
another  interesting  place,  and  is  the 
frequent  haunt  of  pupils  when  their 
studies  are  over.  The  blind,  as  a  rule, 
are  insatiable  readers.  For  the 
younger  folks,  who  have  not  yet  mas- 
tered their  art  of  reading,  the  instruc- 
tors set  and  read  to  them  for  hours  at 
a  time,  and  as  a  result,  their  minds 
become  carefully  trained.  Only  the 
choicest  literature  is  read  to  them,  ana 
they  are  allowed  to  select  their  own 
books,  if  they  desire. 

While  to  all  outward  appearances.the 
library  looks  like  a  massive  institution, 
on  account  of  the  room  taken  up,  there 
are  but  4,000  volumes  contained  there- 
in. 

The  necessity  of  large  raised  print, 
and  the  care  with  which  the  books 
must  be  handled,  requires  large  space 
for  their  keeping.  Most  of  the  vol- 
umes are  huge,  bulky  books,  but  in 
weight  are  very  light.  The  binding 
is  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  pages 
represent  scrap  books. 

All  these  books  are  indexed  both  in 
the  line  and  in  the  point  systems.  Many 
are  printed  in  the  line  system,  while 
others  of  latest  issue  are  printed  in 
the  point  system. 

One  edition  of  the  Bible  as  used  at 
the  institution  contains  11  volumes, 
each  volume  being  as  large  as  an  or- 
dinary atlas,  and  about  three  or  four 
times  as  thick. 

The  benefits  of  the  library  are  en- 
joyed by  all  the  blind  people  of  the 
I  state,  as  it  is.  in  fact,  a  circulating 
library.  Blind  residents  of  the  state 
are  entitled  to  draw  books  therefrom, 
by  paying  the  express  charges  to  and 
from    its    destination. 

The  library  of  the  institution  receives 
about  $800  annually  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  thus  enabled  to  keep 
pretty  well  up  with  current  literature. 
Of  text  and  reference  books  there  are 
plenty..       The 

TYPEWRITER  DEPARTMENT 
is  located  in  the  library,  and  here 
pupils  are  taught  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine by  the  touch  method.  Some  of 
the  pupils  become  experts  in  the  use 
of  the  typewriter,  and  all  the  corre- 
lence  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution is  done  by  blind  puplis. 

The  recent  report  of  the  board  of 
trustees  on  the  investigation  was  tran- 
scribed by  a  blind  pupil,  and  was  a 
model  of  neatness,  without  errors.  The; 
mtained  about  six  pa<es,  and 
was  issued  in  a  remarkably  short  Bl 
of    time. 

The  most  expert  manipulator  of  the 


machine  who  has  graduated  from  the 
institution  went  out  last  year,  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Walker,  who  is  not 
only    totally   blind,    but   has   only   one 


arm. 


STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
The  study  of  geography  by  the  blind 
is  quite  interesting,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
maps  are  full  of  indentations,  and 
raised  surfaces.  Many  of  the  maps  are 
in  sections,  and  a  part  of  the  study 
consists  in  the  pupil  taking  apart  and 
putting  together  the  maps.  In  this 
manner  the  shapes  of  counties  in  Ohio,  ; 
and  of  the  states  in  the  union  are  ob- 
tained.  Rivers  are  represented  by  small 
indentures  in  the  maps,  and  mountains 
by  a  series  of  raised  characters.  Lakes, 
bays,  etc.,  all  have  their  individual 
manner  of  representation,  and  in  this 
manner  the  pupil  gets  a  good  idea  of 
the  geography  of  the  country. 

The  larger  towns  and  capitals  are 
designated  by  brass  head  tacks.  The 
map  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is  in  sections, 
each  section  representing  a  county. 

IN  THE  BROOM  SHOP. 
In  the  broom  shop,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry is  remarkable.  Here  is  taught 
the  trade  of  broom-making,"  and  some 
of  the  older  persons  leave  the  institu- 
tion skilled  broom-makers.  This  de- 
partment is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Hiller,  who  states  that  the  blind  read- 
ily learn  the  trade,  and  their  work 
compares  with  that  from  factories 
where  the  workmen  have  the  use  of 
their  eyesight. 

The  product  of  the  institution 
amounts  to  considerable  in  one  year.  ! 
The  first  work  of  the  novice  is  what  is 
called  "stemming"  the  broom  corn.  In 
the  center  of  each  piece  of  broom  corn 
is  a  heavy  strip,  which  is  considered  of 
inferior  quality,  and  which  must  be 
taken  out.  From  here  the  progress  is 
slow,  but  finally  the  pupil  reaches  the 
broom  bench,  where  he  is  taught  the 
process  of  making  brooms. 

The  latest  addition  to  this  depart- 
ment is  a  man  named  John  Melvin, 
who  came  from  Scioto  county.  He  was 
accompanied  to  the  institution  by  two 
sons,  and  an  investigation  of  his  case 
discloses  a  very  sympathetic  state  of 
affairs.  Melvin  it  the  head  of  a  family 
of  nine  children,  and  some  months  ago 
the  father  was  attacked  with  a  con- 
tagious disease  of  the  eyes.  The  dis- 
ease spread  throughout  the  entire  fam- 
ily, leaving  five  of  the  children  and 
the   father    almost   blind. 

The  two  children  admitted  will  be 
treated  with  a  view  to  saving  a  portion 
of  the  eyesight.  The  mother  partially 
regained  her  eyesight,  and  is  able  to 
rare  for  the  other  children,  unless  they 
should  suffer  further  from  the  disease. 
The  disease  in  the  father  and  two 
children  admitted  has  passed  the  con- 
tagious stage,  hence  they  were  admit- 
ted to  the  institution. 
The   state   admits   to   the   institution 

I  blind  children  after  they  hs|erea|h«l 
I  the  aee  of  8  years.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  child  has  not  the  advantage 
of  a  home,  it  is  admitted  at  an  earlier 
age,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
pupils  remain  at  the  institut  on  until 
they  are  21  years  of  age.  Blind  nel- 
sons over  the  age  of  21  are  admitted 
for  one  year,  in  order  to  learn  broom- 
making  yo.  cane  seating  The  cane 
seating  department  is  attached  to  the 
broom  shop,  and  here  the  pupils  learn 
the   trade  of  caning  chairs. 

The  institution  was  established  m 
1837,  and  the  original  grant  contained 
9  acres.  This  has  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time  until  at  present .there  «j 
about  12  acres  of  ground.  The  pupils 
have  but  little  trouole  In  getting  about 
the  buildings  and  grounds  as  the 
younger  ones  are  aided  by  those  who 
have  partial  vision.  They  have  their 
games  and  pleasures,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  number  of  them 
playing  leap-frog,  tag,  and  other  com- 

mThegolder" pupils  have  their  orchestra 
or  aboul  LB  pieces,  which  practices  an 
flour    each    day    and    furnishes    good 

Superintendent  Smead  has  establish- 
Bygtem  o1  ills  for  the  pupils. 

rigs  are  placed  at  each  end  or  the 
halls  In  Uie  building,  and  when  a  pupil 
is  wanted  in  the  office,  or  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  building,  the  number  as- 
signed to  that  niinll  is  sounded  on  one 


I  of  the  ^ongs.  Each  pupil  has  a  num- 
ber, and  the  .system  of  sounding  the 
calls  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fire  de- 
partment in  sounding  box  numbers. 

The  state  not  alone  alms  to  teach  the 
Pupils,  but  in  many  instances  mi 
and  surgical  aid  is  given  children 
■  sight  Is  not  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  enabled 
to  regain  a  slight  amount  of  vision. 
Many  of  the  pupils  at  the  Institution 
at  this  tinre  can  see  slightly,  but  not 
sufficient  to  sit  in  a  public  school  room 
for  study.  There  are  at  present  a 
little  over  300  pupils  in  the  institution. 
The  rules  prohibit  pupils  leaving  the 
building  or  the  grounds  without  a  per- 
mit from  the  superintendent  or  other 
officer  in  charge. 

ij  of  the   teachers  are   blind,   es- 
pecially  those   who   teach   instrumental 
an<i   it   is   the  aim   of   the  state 
In  doing  this  to  encourage  proficiency 
In  all   the  pupils. 

Th»  legislature  is  to  be  asked  for 
appropriations  to  improve  the  insti- 
tution. A  new  gymnasium*  is  needed, 
and  a.  new  electric  lighting  plant.  The 
institution  is  poorly  lighted  at  present, 
its  supply  of  gas  coming  from  the  pen- 
itentiary. A  new  heating  plant  is  also 
desirable,  as  the  recent  investigation 
showed  that  some  of  the  rooms  were  sa 
cold  that  pupils  could  not  read  with 
their   fingers. 


The  Michigan  Minor. 

HL'BLISHLD  BT 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1902. 


The  Louisiana  School  passed  its 
fiftieth  milestone  on  the  18th.  No  spe- 
cial celebration  was  scheduled,  but  a 
very  interesting  historical  sketch  was 
published  in  the  preceding  issue  of 
the  Pelican.  The  father  of  the  bill 
appropriating  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  the  Hon.  F.  D. 
Richardson,  passed  away  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Among  the  men  appoint- 
ed to  carry  out  the  plan,  only  one  is 
still  living,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Buffington. 
And  there  is  only  one  survivor  of  the1 
original  teaching  staff,  the  venerable 
Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes.  At  one  time  during 
the  war  the  builaings  were  used  by 
the  Federals  as  a  hospital,  it  is  said 
of  the  latter,  too,  that  at  one  time  they 
contemplated  burning  it,  and  were  only 
kept  from  doing  so  because  they  could 
find  no  other  place  to  keep  a  deaf-blind 
girl  then  at  the  school.  Such  an  alllic- 
tlon  found  it.  way  to  their  hearts,  anu 
they  set  apart  a  room  for  her  use  and 
hired  a  woman  to  take  care  of  her,  and,  j 
It  is  acknowledged,  did  the  beet  they  i 
could/or  her.  The  girl  (now  uu  loi 
one),  Amjlla  Anaelm,  in  still  living  at 
the  ichool.  a  public  charge. 

JOHN  METCALK 


An  Account  oj  the  Wonderful  Deed*  of  a 
Blind  Man. 


The  case  of  this  perooe    ha*    always 
been  spoken   >,  ffderlog   on    the 

marrelouj,    though  as  he   did    MM 

hit  »lght  till    he  wan  six  yearn   of  a*.-, 

ami  after  be  bad    been    at   school   two 


years,  the  wonder  is  considerably    les- 1 
sened.    John  was  the  son  of  poor  parents  ' 
and    was    born    at    Knaresboroagh  in 
Yorkshire  in  1717.     After   recovering 
from  the  disease   which  deprived  him 
of  sight,    he  continued  to  take  part  in  j 
boyish   sports  with   his  companions  as  j 
formerly,  roamed  fearlessly  over  fields, 
walls,   and   ditches,  learned  to  ride  on  | 
horseback,    to  take  a    hand   at   whist, 
bowls,    and  other    games.     Swimming 
was   another  of   his   accomplishments, 
and  he  performed  feats  in   this  depart- 
ment which  astonished  everybody.     On 
one    occasion,    when     two    men     were 
drowned  in  the  Nidd,  he  was  employed  ; 
to  dive  for  their   bodies,  and  succeeded  | 
in  bringing  up  one  of  them. 

Music,  the  usual  resource  of  the 
blind,  was  not  neglected  by  Metcalf. 
Before  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  had  acquired  such  proficiency  on  the  j 
violin,  as  to  be  engaged  as  a  performer 
both  at  Kuaresborough  and  at  Harrow- 
gate,  where  he  was  much  liked  and 
caressed.  With  his  earnings  as  a 
musical  performer,  he  bought  a  horse, 
and  not  only  rode  frequently  in  the 
hunting-field,  but  ran  his  horse  for 
small  plates  at  York  and  elsewhere. 
On  one  occasion  he  engaged,  for  a 
considerable  stake,  to  ride  his  own 
horse  three  times  round  a  circular 
course  of  a  mile  in  length  against  an- 
other party.  As  it  was  believed  that 
Metcalf  would  never  be  able  to  keep 
the  course,  large  odds  were  taken 
against  him;  but  by  the  ingenious  plan 
of  stationing  persons  with  bells  at 
different  points,  he  not  only  kept  the 
circle,  but  won  the  race. 

At  age  the  of  twenty-one,  John  Met- 
calf was  six  feen  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  extremely  robust  in  person. 
He  was  so  lively  in  spirits,  and  so 
quick  in  his  motions,  that  few  perceiv- 
ed his  want  at  a  casual  glance;  nor 
durst  any  one  persuin  j  so  far  upon  his 
defects  as  to  ill-use  or  insult  him.  Not 
deterred  by  bis  priviation,  he  paid  his 
address  to  Miss  Bauson,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  innkeeper  at  Harrow- 
gate,  to  whom  he  was  married.  After 
assuming  this  serious  engagement,  he 
continued  to  perfom,  during  every 
season  at  Harrowgate,  increasing  his 
income  by  keeping  a  chaise  or  two  for 
hire.  Being  indefatigable  in  his 
search  for  monns  of  buttering  the  con- 
dition of  bis  family,  he  also  travelled 
at  intervals  of  professional  leisure,  to 
the  coast  for  fish,  which  he  brought  to 
the  markets  of  Leeds  and  Manchester. 
Such  was  his  quickness  and  Ingenuity, 
that  no  accident  ever  happened  to  him- 
self on  his  horses  on  these  journeys. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  In  1745, 
lietoelfs  stirring  spirit  led  bin  to  join 
■i^lish  army  as  |  musician,  and  be 
remained  with  them  up  till  the  victory, 

of  Cnlloden.    Be  th. mi  returned  I 

l>tit    not    until    he    Imd    fOTAed    a    plan  ' 

of    f'ltur.-   employment    from  what  be 
had   learned    for  ■••■ 

>«    Sootland     11--    adopted 
tin-  Idee  that  a  number  uf  tb< 
.wid  wore!  -d  in  in  if  i  :  ha  north 

would  -'-n  w.,.i  in  England,  endaooord< 

mjfly     be     mii'l"    on.-    or    two    JoUl 
M  Mill  ll-,   •■ 

■posed  of  iii  Yorkshire     An 


thousand     articles,     he     knew  exactly 
what  each   cost  him.    from  a  peculiar 
mode  of  marking.     Still  this  trafficking 
did  not  prove  suitable  for  a  permanent 
line  of  life,  and  in  1751  he  commenced 
driving  a  stage-wagon,  twice  a  week  in 
summer  and  once  in    winter,    between 
York   and    Knaresborough.     This  em- 
ployment   apparently    drew  his  atten- 
tion to  the  suoj  jet  of  roads,  and  fixed 
him  in  the  pursuit  which  finally  gained 
him  his  chief  celebrity,  and  proved  a 
source  of  no   slight   advantage  to  his 
country.     During  his  leisure  hours  he 
had  studied  mensuration  in  a  way  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  and  when  certain  of 
the  girth  aud   length   of   any    piece   of 
timber,    could    reduce  its  contents    to 
feet  and    inches,    or  could  bring    the 
dimensions    of  any  building  into  yards 
and  feet.     In  short,  he  had  formed  for 
himself   accurate  and  practical  modes 
of      mensuration.     At     this     time     it 
chanced    that    a    new    piece  of   road, 
about     three    miles    long,    was    want- 
ed    between    Fearnsby    and    Minskip 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
he  proposed  to  contract  for  it,  and    his 
offer  was  accepted.     The  materials  for 
the  road  were   to   be  taken    from  one 
quarry,  and  there,  with  his  wonted  ac- 
tivity,   he    erected    temporary    houses, 
hired    horses,    fixed    racks    and    man- 
gers, and    set  the    work  a-going  with 
great  spirit.     He    completed    the   road 
much  sooner  than    was  expected  by  the 
trustees,  and  in  every  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

Thus  commenced    the   most   remark-! 
able  portion  of  this   man's   life.     Met- 
calf  soon  undertook  other  road  contracts 
and,  strange  to  say,  succeeded  in  laying 
down    good    lines    where   others    w-re 
hopeless    of    success.      In    Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
during  a  period  of  nearly    forty    years, 
he  pursued   the  employment   of    road- 
making  and  bridge-building,  being  by 
the  most  noted  and    esteemed    follower 
of  such  occupations  in  those  parts.     The 
lar^ebridge  at  Boroughbridge  and  var- 
ious others  might  be  named    a*   proofs 
of  his  abilities  and  success.     An  anec- 
dote is  told  which   will  exhibit  the   in- 
genious     way      in      which     he     over- 
came    difficulties     which      staggered 
other   surveyors.     Among    the    numer- 
ous    roads     for     whleh     he     contract- 
ed     was      one      on      the     Munch 
lino  between  Blackmoor  and  Standish- 
Foot.     The  original    surveyor  took   tin- 
new    line  over  deep  marshes,  which,   in 
tin)  opinion  of  tin-  truateei  and  nil  oon* 
oerned,  seemed  only  passable  by  cut  ting 
or  digging  the  earth  till  u  solid  bottom 
was    found      This    plan 'appeared    to 
m  itoalf  tedious  and  sxpenslTe,  and  be 
attempted  to  prove  to  the  that 

such  win  i  >'it  thej  were  Used 

in  their   original    views,    and  onlv 

mltted  the  blind   roedmaker  to  fa 

own  way,    on   condition    thai 

should  afterwardi  exeoute  their  plan  if 

his  own  failed,    sfetoalf  began  I 

la«k       The  wor-il  part  <><    the  lies 

on  Steadies]  Common,   whore  ■  deep 
existed,  whlob  it  seemed  Lmpoi 

to  cut  a  road  through.      M  stoalf  sot  his 

ojofl    to  work    In  outtlng   ■  line,    and 

"uitf  oif  the  water,  U-,  fin-  ii . 
wan  possible    Bo  little  progi 


ever,  was  at  first  made,  that  everybody 
laughed  at  the  poor  blind  man,  who,  it 
was    thought,     would    have  given    up 
the  task  in  despair    had    he  had  his 
eyes    like    other    people.      Neverthe- 
less he  proceeded    unweariedly,    until 
he    had    levelled     the      bog     across, 
and   he    then    ordered     his     men      to 
collect    heather    or    ling,    and      bind 
it  in  round  bundles    which    were    laid 
down  close    together    on  the  cut    line, 
and  successive  bundles  laid  over  them 
again,  after  which  they  were  covered 
and    pressed    down    with    stones     and 
gravel.     The  issue  was,  that  this  por-  i 
tion  of  the  road,  when  completed,  was 
so  remarkably   firm  and   good   that  it 
needed    no    repairs   for  twelve  years, 
while    other    parts   required   frequent 
repairs.     Even  in    winter   it    was   per- 
fectly dry. 

It  was  Metcalf's  custom,  in  making 
purchases  of  wood,  hay,  or  stones,  to 
span  the  articles  with  his  arms,  and 
then  calculate  the  amount  mentally. 

Having  learned   the  height,  he  could 
tell  with  great  accuracy  what  number 
'of  square  yards   were  contained    in   a 
stack  of  grain,  of  any  value  between  one 
and  five  hundred  pounds.     His  memory 
was  astonishing,  and  it   was  no  doubt 
principally  by  this  faculty  that  he  was 
enabled  to  traverse  so  many  towns,  and 
ride  along  so  many   roads.     While  in 
York,  on  one  occasion,  a  friend   of  his, 
the  landlorJ  of  the  George  inn,    asked 
him     as   a  personal    favor   to  guide  a 
gentleman  towards  Harrowgate.     This 
place  lay  in  Metcalf's  own  way,  and  he 
agreed  to  the  request   upon   condition 
that  his  blindness  be  kept  a  secret  from 
the  gentleman.    The  pair  accordingly 
started,  both  on  horseback  and  Metcalf 
taking  the  lead.     By  a  little  dexterity, 
Metcalf  contrived  to   pass  some   gates 
without  leading  to  a   suspicion   of   the 
truth,  and  finally  the  travellers  entered 
a  forest  beyond  Knaiesborougb,  where 
there  was  as  yet  no  turnpike.  °  Evening 
came  on,  and  by  asking  his  companion  if 
he  suw  lights  in  particular  directions 
Metcalf  brought  the  journey  to   a   safe 
close,  though  in  those  days  a  man  with 
all    his   eyes   a^out   him    might     have 
strayed  from  the  path      On  landing  at 
the  Granby  inn,  the  ivo  travellers  took 
some  warm  liquor,  after  which  Metcalf 
retired.     Having   noticed     dome     diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  bis  companion  in 
lifting      the      glas.,      the     gentleman 
remarked    to  the     landlord     that     his 
guide  had  surely  take:,  drink  since  his 
arrival.     "1     judge     so.-     added      he, 
"from    the   appearance   of    his    eyes.'' 
"Kye6:    bless  you,  iir,  don't  you  know 
that  he  i«   blind?"   "Hund!"  cried  the 
"ely  that  cannot  be;  he 
■  U  my  guide."  "lean  assure  you 
*lr,  he   la  a.,   blind    a,   a   .tone;    but  you 
shall  judge  for  younelf."      Metcalf  wa> 
called  in,  and  his  companion,  yet  trem- 
bling with  agitation,  exclaimed,    "Had 
I  known  V)ll/.  condition,  air,  I  would  not 

for   a    hundred 
poun  Bd        ,,- 

"would    not    hi  my    way    for    a 

thousand:" 

ty  of  touota    which   kletoall 

had  acquired  was  rerj  won.;. 
could  play  at  cards  wltn  no  of 


I  and  when  persons  were  py  on  whom  he 
I  could  depend,  he  freu^-aLiy  played  for 
f  serious  stakes,  and  won  through  the 
advantage  of  his  uncommon  memory. 
Even  when  no  friend  was  near  him,  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  an 
opponent  to  have  taken  unfair  advant- 
age, such  was  his  acuteness  of  ear  and 
po  wers  of  observation.  One  occasion  is 
mentioned  where  he  won  18  guineas 
from  strangers  at  cards. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  Mr.  Metcalf 
lost  his  wife,  who  had  brought  him 
four  children.  He  had  before  thisj 
realized  a  handsome  sum  by  his  road ; 
and  bridge  contracts,  but  he  lost  aeon-  ] 
siderable  in  his  old  days  by  some  cotton 
speculations  into  which  he  was  led  by 
his  enterprising  spirit.  In  1792,  he  gave 
up  his  extensive  engagements,  and 
settled  at  Spotforth,  near  Wetherby, 
in  his  native  county.  Here,  having  re- 
tained as  much  of  his  fortune  as  would 
secure  a  comfortable  independence,  he 
speLt  his  latter  days  in  happy  ease  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  died  in 
the  year  1802  —  Chamber's  Miscellany. 

THE  TIMES, 

:J^ew   York,  N.  Y. 
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Blind    Men   Who   Smoke. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Mew  York  times: 

I  have  just  read  on  Page  7  of  to-day's 
Times  the  item  headed  "  Why  the  Blind 
Do  Not  Smoke."  I  am  a  Boston  man,  or 
was  until  recently,  and  one  of  the  most 
tv  miliar  figures  in  the  business  section  of 
Boston  is  an  old  blind  man  who  goes  from 
side   to  store  selling  brooms  and  brushes. 

One  day.  a  few  years  ago.  I  found  him 
y.aiting'  at  my  office  for  my  associate,  who 
hau  asWa   bun   to  call.     Kefcallihg  an   arti- 

U>javr>wh^la?'  t°Jhe  one  J'0"  Published 
cilhlC,h  L  had  seen  in  the  Youth's 
a< ■'£$.  th0n  .ien  or  twelve  years  ago,  I 
im  n  ^a°ld  Tman  to  slt  down  and  offered 
to  ,Llf'  *le  accepted  it  and  proceeded 
asked  Mm  hWlth,  aPParent  satisfaction.  r 
he  linl  Ei  ?W  lone  ne  had  been  blind  and 
thrn  Imf.      twenty-eight    years.      He    was 

,"far',::,t!-v  about  sixty  years  old. 
effee?  ,L1f  uh.e  Wtlcle  I  had  read,  to  the 
srroL-1  hat,  ,blmd  men  did  n°t  eare  to 
,-u-i  \a,nd  h0  said  jt  was  a  great  mis- 
!  iSff'Jl  lea,lt  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
sm'nViS1", avvbikl  arter  he  became  blind  ha 
'  SSfXf*  b,ut  llttle'  b"t  that  for  many  years 
i,?  .iJng  ha,d  been  one  of  h^  few  pleasures 
nL  "feand  afforded  him  much  comfort 
and  satisfaction. 

f,J,,?m.in£lin<vd  to  think  that  this  would  ba 
hJt  ,  L,be  the  experience  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  blind  men  who,  in  this  case,  had 
neen  accustomed  to  smoke  before  having 
become  blind.  J.  MYLES  STANDISH. 

New  York,   March  10,  1902. 


THE  SUN, 


frQew  York,  N.  Y. 


S\   Af  r-  i.i,    Uxrj 
BLIND     POSTMAN 


SCOTT. 


Por  2B   reara  He  lias  Done  Ills  Work  to 
the  Satisfaction   of   411, 

From  the  Boston   II  <  raid, 

*   Mi"'1   ''  bably  the  only 

one  in  the  world,  is  the  clain 
forward  by  the  little  village  of  Bernardston 
'"  the  person  of   Vrnold  Boott,  now   pasl  the 
allotted  three  ioore  jreara  and  ten      For   the 

■five   years    Mr.    Bootl    be 
performing  the  duties  of  this  office,  although 
nof  held  the  portion  all  of  thaf  time 
Other  things,  too,  go  to  make  the  m 
rkable  in   the  ey< 

and    fo 

in,  who  La-  not 

"'    ""'    ■'  of   the' 

■  ''  the  blind 


Jnst    as  he  reached   irianh  ate   Mr. 

lost  the  siirhl   of  both  tie  pre-f 

explosion  of  a  ounn o  he  and 

a  lol  of  rriends  were  using  in  a  Fourth  of  July 

There   is   now    only   one  other 

survivor   of   that    summer   night's    party,    a 

Mr,    Valkenburg  of   Fitchburg,  who  came  to 

visif  his  old  friend  a  few  months  ago,  and  as 

the  two  talked  over  old  times  they  furnished 

a  picture  vat  In  tic  and  touching. 

after    The    nighl    of    patriotic   enthu 
which  cost  him  his  eyesight  Mr.  Scott  thought 
for  several  years  that  he  would  never  b 
to  do  anything  to  contribute  to  his  own  sup- 
port again.     His   ambitions  had  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  to  him   life  seemed  to  be  a 
burden.     But   his    naturally     active  disposi- 
tion soon  changed  tins,  and,  being  a  man  of 
unusual  physical  strength,  he  turned   I 
tention  to  sawing-  wood,  iitlerally  as  well  as 
figuratively. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago  he  moved 
to  Bernardston,  and  fchetmoney  which  he 
had  accumulated  enables  his  stepfather 
to  build  .the  large  two-story  house  which  Is 
now    the   home   o!'   the    blind    letter   carrier 

With  pardonable  pride  Mr.  Scott  says  thai 
for  fourteen  years  be  has  done  nearly  all  of 
his  own  cooking,  cared  for  himself,  shaved 
himself  end  cut  his  own  hair,     lie  has  been 

ed   in    some  degree   by    member 
family     which     OCCUpies-a     tenement     in     his 
|  but   he   is   still   a 'lie   to   perform    most 

of  these  tasks  himself,  and,  in  fact,  even 
at  his  advanced  age,  continues  his  wood 
sawing  when  the  opporfrunitj   o'ters. 

His  mail  carrying  began  in  a  small  way. 
Shortly  after  settling  in  Bernardston  he  be- 
gan to  cany  the  mail  for  a  few  families.  The 
business  grew,  and  soon  he  was  known  to 
the  village  as  a  regular  letter  carrier.  His 
success  is  clue  in  part  to  the  assistance  which 
is  given  to  him  by  his  patrons,  for  his  method 
devolves  slight  tasks  on  him. 

Reaching  a  house  on  his  route  the  aj;ed 
carrier  blows  »  shrill  blast  on  a  whistle.  If 
there  are  letters  to  be  mailed  the  occupants 
do  not  demur  against  bringing  them  out  to 
him.  Once  he  has  been  given  his  letters  at 
the  Pest  Office  he  sorts  them  as  they  come, 
putting  them  in  bags  which  be  lias  slung 
over  his  shoulders,  and  in  pockets,  of  which 
he  lias  more  than  the  average  man.  Re- 
turning, lie  again  warns  by  his  whistle  those 
lor  whom  he  has  letters,  and  is  relieved  of 
them. 

Like  others  who  have  the  same  affliction 
he  is  guided  largely  by  sound,  and  also  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground. 


THE  TRIBUNE, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Date  ~:'  Ma teli  img 

ELECTRICITY  AND   EYESIGHT. 


A     BLIND     MAN     BENEFITED     BY     A     FEW 
WEEKS'     TREATMENT. 

A  large  variety  of  maladies  are  treated  with  elec- 
tricity in  some  form  or  other  nowadays,  and  in  a 
few  instances  with  apparent  success.  An  inter- 
esting and  unusual  case  of  this  sort  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Tracy.  John  R.  Gile,  of  No.  246 
West  One-hundred- and-eleventh-st,  began  to  lose 
his  sight  in  August,  1897,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  has  required  an  attendant  to  lead  him  about. 
When  he  came  to  Dr.  Tracy  nearly  two  months 
ago  he  could  barely  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 
He  could  get  no  impression  of  forms.  The  cause 
of  the  man's  blindness  is  believed  to  be  atrophy 
(deadness)  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina. 

The  treatment  pursued  is  the  introduction  Of 
"normal  salts"  into  the  eye  by  means  of  a  high 
tension  electric  current.  "Normal  salts"  are  those 
normally  found  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Tracy  puts  them 
into  a  solution,  fills  a  diminutive  glass  cup  with 
the  fluid,  attaches  it  to  the  end  of  his  wire  and 
places  it  over  the  patient's  eye  for  five  minutes  at 
a  time.  The  man  has  had  one  such  treatment  daily. 
About  a  month  ago  an  additional  feature  was  tried. 
This  is  a  sort  of  pneumatic  massage,  effected  by 
an  eye  cup  at  the  end  of  a  rubber  tube,  in  which 
suction  and  pressure  alternate  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  times  a  minute.  The  tiny  pump 
which  operates  this  device  is  run  by  an  electric 
motor.  The  supplementary  treatment  lasts  about 
ten  minutes  a  day. 

According  to  Dr.  Tracy,  the  man  was  able  to  see 
shadows  that  were  formerly  invisible  about  six 
weeks  after  he  began  to  have  normal  salts  driven 
into  him.  He  also  perceived  the  shadow  of  a  pict- 
ure frame  on  the  wall.  The  next  advance  was  to 
detect  the  shadow  of  a  spoon  on  a  table.  At  the 
present  time,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  he  ca 
pick  out  the  black  spot  cards  from  a  pack  of  play 
ing  cards.  Both  the  patient  and  physician  feel 
greatly  encouraged. 
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BLIND   MAN  J5WLDS   A  FENCE 
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BLIND  GIRL10STF0R  YEARS. 

Objected  to  Being  a  Burden  and  Eax 

Away  from  Home. 

Columbus.    O..    has    oee. 
£5  home  by  her  *™'h«[0*&m   £ 
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gooa  smokf.     It  seems  to  be  a  cnmmnn 
belief,  y  among  the  nort-smok- 

minine  portion  of  the  population, 
that  th^  happiest  period  of  a  man's 
re  the  lazy  half  hours  which  ho 
spends  in  the  darkness  with  his  feet 
cocked  up  against  the  piazza  railing 
and  his  lips  closed 

ant  cigar,    in  the  case  of  the  ma- 
jority cf  men.  this  is  a  mist 

"The  cigar  is  all  right,  and  the  piaz- 
za is  all  iiKlit.  but  the  darkness  is  not 
all  right.  Daylight,  moonlight,  electric 
light,  any  old  kind  of  a  light,  in  fact, 
would  add  to  the  smoker's  enjoyment, 
Be  he  would  then  be  able  to  Bee  the  re- 
sults of  his  puffing.  This  being  s  >.  it 
is  but  natural  thai  the  blind  man  Who 
is  forever  cut  off  from  this  delight 
should  lose  his  interest  in  smoking. 
With  seme  smokers  the  loss  of  the  ap- 
petite for  tobacco  is  synchronous  with 
the    i  esight,    while    in    others 

tin'  change  is  worked  cut  more  gradu- 
ally. But  no  matter  whether- the  cure 
be  wrought  tut  suddenly  or  Blowlj 
tain  it  Is  that  the  blind  man  who  (dings 
to  his  pipe  or  cigar  is  a  decided  curi- 
osity. 

"I    have  heard   it   affirmed   by   those 
l  who  take  but  a  slight  interest   In  the 
matter  (hat  the  habit  probably  is  drop- 
ped through  fear  of  possible  danger  re- 
sulting from  the  handling  of  flre  by  a 
sightless   Rerson,    but    considering   the 
'daring  exhibited  by  the  blind  In  other 
instances    that    theory    docs    not    strike 
I me  as  at  all  plausible.    On  the  whole, 
the  more  l  study  the  subject  the  more 


■a 


Date 


Charles  Broadway  Rous*,  the  blind 
millionaire  merchant  and  philanthropist 
who  died  last  week  in  New  York,  started 
in  business  as  a  dark  in  a  country  iters 
in  Maiylacd.  Later  be  went  into  busi- 
ness for  hircself  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  and 
astonished  the  Quaker  population  of 
that  town  by  adveitisine  that  he  would 
sell  "eventhirg  calculated  to  make  a 
man  fashionable,  to  a  woman  irresisti- 
ble and  a  family  comfortable."  When 
he  was  putting  up  his  big  store  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  ibis  hung  on  tha 
front: 

"He  who  buildp,  owdp,  and  will  oc- 
cupy this  ma: rel  of  brick,  iron  and 
granite,  thirteen  years  ago  walked  ths 
streets  penniless  and  hurgry;  wh'ch 
shows  that  a  man  facing  fate  may  be  a 
capitalist  even  without  the  Almighty 
Dollar,  if  he  will." 


From 


PRODIGY     MAKES     A     HIT. 


De- 


II.  \  r.i-l  .  <ii--OI»l     It  I  i  it  a     Violinist 
lights  Benin  Audiences. 

(Special  Cablegram.! 
Berlin,  March  22.— Edward  Grasse,  the  11- 
year-old  blttHi  violinist  from  New  York,  who 
got  his  musical  education  in  Brussels,  made 
a  sensational  success  on  his  first  api 
ance  this  week  in  Berlin.  He  played  a  con- 
certo  by   Sinding  and  such  scenes  as  that 

Qate which  followed  have  rarely  been  witnessed 

In  the  famous  Philharmonic  hall. 
The   magnificent   orchestra  which  accom- 


Isirongly  convinced  am  I  that  in  the  oh- 
jsruranrn  of  those  fancy  cnrlycues  of 
Isjmoko  lies  the  true  explanation." 
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Date 

WHY  THE   BLIND  ,KE' 

aing 

- 
iy   light  to  night   for  a 


English  Congrkss  About  Children. —The 
third  international  congress  "for  the  wel- 
fare and  protection  of  children"  will  be 
held  in  London.  July  15-18,  inclusive.  This 
congress  meets  tricnnially,  and  thus  is 
about  to  enter  upon  its  tenth  year.  It  is 
entirely  English  in  its  organisation  as  well 
as  its  origination;  the  president  Is  Earl 
Beanchamp,  and  its  list  of  rice-presidents 
comprises  a  great  number  of  titled  i 

lioth  iik'ii  and  women,  and  how    many 
of    these    have    any    particular    Intel 
the  objects  of  i he  society  we  canm 
These  objects  are.   according  to  the  cor- 
responding secretary,   Granville   E.    Lloyd 

.    "everything   to   do   with   children; 

u.  reformatories,  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums for  children;  blind  au»l  deaf  children, 
•methods  of  dealing  with  tuberculoui 
'dren;  and  with  orphans  and  deserted  chil- 

Mrell."      It    is    hoped    that    the    king    Will    eoll- 
-.■nt     tO    be    patron.  \\\\    In- 

divided  into  sections,  as  our  Social  Bcienee 
medical,  legal,  edu<  ational, 

philanthropic,     .iml    each    subject    i-.    to    be 

discussed.   While  English  is  the  official  Ian- 
man   or 
i  according  to  tb 
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panled  him  was  as  completely  electrified  as 
was   the   audience,    members  clapping  their 
hands  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.    In  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  audience  the 
blind  musician  was  led  forward  twelve  times, 
each   successive   appearance  seeming  to  in- 
crease   the   enthusiasm.    Afterw 
mixed    with    the    audience    and 
erowds  pressed  forward  to  grasp  his  h 
The  excited  pleasure  of  the  blind  boj 
received  the  glowinp  thanks  of  Ju 
sic  in  Europi 
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""  OVATION  TO  GRAASE. 

America's    Blind    Violinist    Given    a 

Remarkabiy_.Warm    Reception    in 

Berlin  by  an  Audience. 
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HONORS    FOR   A   BLIND    GIRL 


Success    of    Miss    -in»ie   Hague^ood's 
Education  Delights  Friends. 

[Special  Telegram.] 
Dks  Moines,  Iowa.  March  22.-The  report 
■  received  here  that  Miss  Linnie  Haguewood 
the  Helen  Keller  of  the  west,  has  obtained 
first  honors  in  the  knowledge  department 
of  the  institution  at  Gary,  S.  D.,  pleases 
her  many  friends  in  Iowa.  ™e  state  legis- 
lature two  years  ago  appropriated  $1,000  for 
her  education.  ttU«1 

Miss  Haguewood  is  21  years  of  age.  Until 
she  was  H  no  attention  was  paid _  to .her 
education.    Then  she  was  sent  to  the  Iowa, 


MOSS    LINNIE    HAGNEWOOD. 
[Blind.    Deaf   and  Dumb  Girl,  Who  Has  Become 
an  Expert  Stereotypes]     

school  for  the  blind,  where  she  remained  for 
'our  years.  Two  more  years  were  spent  at 
"the  Iowa  state  normal  school.  During  the 
last  year  she  has  been  in  South  Dakota. 

THE  SC\. 

aw  York,  N.  Y. 
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B00|SF0r1eW  YORK'S  BLIND. 


EAGER  PATROXS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
STARTED     IX     1S95. 


Happiness    Brought    to    Darkened     I.Ives 

—  Pathotlo  Kxperlenees   of  a  Teacher 

—  Booka     the     Blind     Mice  —  Rapid 
Growth    of    the    Ubrary— Its    Needs. 

When  in  1882  Boston  added  to  its  Public 
Library  a  circulating  library  for  the  blind, 
':!ion  of  the  kind 
in  this  country,     in   1895  Richard   Randal 
his  friends  organized  u  similar 
library    in    New    York.     The  Philadelphia 
Publlo    Library    followed    suit.     The    Con- 
Library  at  Washington  provided 
blind.      In  eig'it  other 
;  libraries  for  the  blind  are 
tion. 
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understand  the  expense  attaching  to  even 
one  book  in  any  one  of  the  systems  of  "print- 
ing for  the  blind. 

With  only  a  comparatively  small  sum  of 
money  at  their  disposal,  the  trustees  have 
been  obliged  to  make  haste  slowly.  Yet, 
while  the  Boston  library  for  the  blind,  estab- 
lished in  1882,  had  last  year  only  550  vol- 
umes, the  shelves  of  the  tiny  room  in  St. 
Agnes  parish  house  where  the  New  York 
Library  for  the  Blind  makes  its  home,  hold 
1,440  books  and  382  pieces  of  music. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  workers, 
and  this  enthusiasm  seems  to  grow  with 
exercise,  for  it  is  greater  now  than  ever 
before.     One  need  not  search  for  the  reason. 

Eaoh  day  of  the  library's  existence  adds 
testimony  to  the  need  for  that  existence , 
and  even  a  heart  less  easily  moved  than  that 
of  Mr.  Ferry,  or  his  sister,  the  librarian, 
would  warm  to  the  work,  under  the  daily 
proofs  of  the  good  the  work  is  doing. 

The  library  room  which  is  given  to  the 
trustees  without  charge,  is  in  the  basement 
of  the  parish  house.  One  goes  down  a 
short  flight  of  steps  to  reaoh  it,  and  on  the 
three  days  of  the  week  when  its  doors  are 
open,  the  crowd  that  visits  the  library  is  a 
pathotio  one,  despite  its  consistent  cheer- 
fulness. 

One  may  sit  In  the  rather  dimly  lighted 
room,  whose  dimness  affects  few  of  its 
visitors  save  the  librarian  herself,  and 
know  when  a  visitor  is  coming,  before  the 
figure  darkens  the  open  door.  Sometimes 
It  is  the  tap,  tap  of  a  cane,  feeling  for  the 
stone  steps.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  hesi- 
tating careful  step  echoing  in  the  bare 
hall,  that  shows  that  the  new  comer  is 
seeking  the  library  instead  of  the  work- 
rooms and  schoolrooms  on  the  same  floor. 
Very  often  there  are  more  certain,  vigor- 
ous steps  keeping  sta  ccato  time  to  the 
cautious  ones.  Some  one  is  guiding  the 
blind  reader,  a  sister,  brother,  wife,  friend, 
more  often  a  child.  Very  often,  too,  quick 
feet  that  sound  as  though  headed  for  the 
schoolrooms,  turn  in  at  the  library  door 
and  a  messenger  calls  for  the  book  for  whioh 
the  blind  reader  oould  not  come. 

Many  of  the  blind  send  for  their  books, 
but  as  a  rule  they  prefer  coming  them- 
selves when  that  is  within  the  limits  of 
oossibility.  They  like  the  talk  with  the 
librarian. 

Perhaps  they  want  her  advioe.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  uplift  of  sympathy  and  good 
cheer  they  are  seeking.  Perhaps,  as  one 
man  6aid,  turning  his  sightless  eyes  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  another,  it  is  the 
"feel  of  a  room  full  of  books"  that  is  a  joy 
to  an  old  time  scholar. 

"They  don't  smell  right,"  he  added, 
sighing.  "I  go  to  the  public  libraries, 
just  for  the  smell  of  the  old  leather  bind- 
ings, but  I  like  knowing  that  these  shelves 
are  full  of  books  that  I  can  read 

"It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  go  into  a  library 
like  the  Astor  and  know  that  one's  friends 
are  ail  there,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  them  along  the  shelves,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  speak  with  one  of  them.  I  used  to 
go  sometimes,  to  my  old  seat  there,  but  it 
hurts.  I  don't  go  often  now,  except  when 
I  get  homesick,  for  the  smell  of  the  books, 
but  this  place  is  different,  Only,  unluckily, 
so  many  of  the  friends  I  want  aren't  here. 

Mr.  Ferry  can  appreciate  that  feeling. 
Tt  is  the  same  thing  that  urged  bim  to  the 
j  founding  of  his  library  seven  years  ago. 
when  he  lost  his  sight  suddenly  and  found 
himself  shut  away  from  the  book  friends 
he  loved,  just  when  ho  needed  them  most. 

Ho  learned  to  read  in  the  systems  for  the 
blind,  but  there  was  no  place  where  the 
books  could  bo  obtained  without  buying 
them  outright.  His  own  need  opened 
[his  sealed  eyes  to  the  need  of  others,  and 
out  of  his  new  understanding  came  the 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Not  all  of  its  patrons  are  scholars.  Far 
from  it.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
me  it.  Its  books  go  Into  beautiful  homes, 
bul  they  go  into  the  tenements  too. 

The,  *sed  to  readers  in  adjacent 

towns  and    villages,   readers    who   cannol 

make    the   long    |  I    to    Ninety-first 

They  (JO  to  the  inmates  of  the  Blind 

laylum  on  ft  Island.    They  are 

,    the    Home  for  the  Destitute  Blind 

on  Amsterdam  avenue. 
in  r.rd.-r  that  they  may  reach  more  who 
beli   help   the   library  trustees  have 
*'oi  thn  her  to 

f;lve  fi  i  I  who 

by   any  of  the 
are  i  hul    away    from  the 


world  of  books  as  from  the  world  of  color 
and  light.  Mrs.  Kellock,  the  teacher,  sees 
more  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  librai-y 
than  any  one  else. 

Her  enthusiasm  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  Mr.  Ferry  himself.  She  sees  com- 
paratively little  of  the  readers  who  visit 
the  library,  though  she  takes  books  down 
to  the  Island  and  draws  out  others  for  the 
use  of  her  pupils  and  some  of  her  graduates 
with  whom  she  keeps  in  touch. 

Her  visits  to  the  library  are  flying  ones. 
She  is  busy  all  day  long  with  her  teaching. 
Her  mind  and  her  heart  and  her  time  are 
f'ulJ  to  overflowing  with  the  work.  When 
the  income  of  the  library  will  justify  it  she 
will  have  assistants,  fellow  workers.  Now, 
she  tries  to  accomplish  the  impossible, 
and,  unaided,  to  meet  the  need  she  finds 
On  every  hand. 

The  demand  for  lessons  increases  con- 
stantly, as  it  becomes  more  generally  known 
among  the  blind  poor  that  there  is  a  way 
in  which  they  may  learn  to  read  and  obtain 
books  and  so  break  the  dark  monotony  of 
their  lives.  Mrs.  Kellock  sought  out  her 
first  pupils  by  consulting  tiie  records  of 
the  Associated  Charities.  She  still  follows 
that  plan,  in  order  to  reach  the  very  poor, 
but  scores  of  persons  seek  her  out  and  beg 
for  her  help. 

There  ate  pupils  on  her  list  who  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  but  have,  be- 
fore finding  her,  been  unable  to  obtain 
instruction  at  any  reasonable  rate.  There 
is  an  institution  in  the  city  where  blind 
children  may  be  taught,  but  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  adults. 

There  is  no  fee  for  the  lessons,  but  when  : 
the  pupil  can  afford  to  pay,  the    teacher  ! 
urges  tho  needs  of  the  library,  and  grati- 
tude takes  the  form  of  contributions  there. 
The    gratitude     is    never    lacking.     Mrs. 
Kellock  testifies  to  that. 

"If  you  could  go  with  me  for  one  day 
and  see  the  appreciation  and  hear  the  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  that  are  poured  out, 
you  would  understand  why  my  heart  and 
soul  are  in  the  work,"  she  says.  "There 
was  never  a  worker  who  had  "more  fully 
the  satisfaction  and  inspiration  of  seeing 
the  good  results  of  her  efforts. 

"There  are  persons  who  do  not  want  to  i 
l«arn,  but  they  are  very  few;  There  are  j 
porne  who  are  easily  discouraged  and  give  ' 
tip    the    effort   before   they     have    learned  I 

use  to  them,  but  they  are 
exceptional.     As  a  rule  pupils  are  eager,  | 
■  pathetically  eager,   to   learn,  and  will  do 
anything  to  accomplish  it. 

"Some  learn  quickly,  almost  by  instinct, 
it  seems.  Some  are  painfully  slow,  but 
with  patience,  one  may  always  sucoeed. 
Personally,  I  do  not  know  what  impatience 
means  in  the  teaching.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
teach  a  pupil  who  is  quick  to  learn,  but  the 
pupil  who  is  slow  and  has  a  hard  struggle 
stirs  my  sympathy  more,  and  I  always  feel 
determined  that  he  shall  win. 

"I've  had  pupils  who  worked  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  with  dogged 
persistence,  and  seemed  absolutely  in- 
oapable  of  mastering  the  thing,  yet  who, 
at  last,  succeeded,  all  of  a  sudden.  Some 
fog   seemed   to  clear,  some  flash  of  com- 

Erehension  to  come,  and  then  the  long  effort 
ad  its  reward. 

Mrs.  Kellock  has  learned  to  know  New 
York  in  the  course  of  her  work.  Before  she 
began  her  teaching  the  city  was  for  her. 
as  for  the  average  New  Yorker,  confined 
within  exceedingly  narrow  boundaries, 
but  now  sho  knows  its  most  out  of  the  way  i 
nooks  and  corners.  She  has  gone  into 
strange  byways  to  find  her  pupils. 

At  first,  she  frankly  admits,  she  was 
;  afraid .  Now  she  does  not  know  the  mean- 
I  ing  of  the  word.  She  has  found  that  in 
the  dark  rear  tenements  and  basements, 
'  in  the  miserable  quarters  opening  off 
gloomy  and  dirty  alleyways,  are  men  and 
!  women  who  need  her,  whose  darkness  is 
|  even  greater  than  the  darkneas  around  ' 
!  them. 

She  has  seen  an  old  scholar,  blind,  help- 
loss,  friendless,  too  proud  to  beg,  sitting 
miserable  black  little  room  opening 
from  one  of  Ihe  vilest  passages  in  a  slum 
labyrinth,  utterly  dependent  on  the  ser- 
vice of  a  neighbor  as  poor  as  himself',  bui 
blessed  with  sight,  lie  had  a  few  cents 
a  day.  Thoy  paid  for  broad  and  for  the 
neighbor's  help,  whilo  ho  waited  for  the 
end  he  was  too  brave  to  take  by  force. 

Into  his  darkness  came  a  woman.    She 
gave  him   back   his   books.     Sho   made   it 
le  for  him  to  road  again,  to  study. 
It  isn't,  hard  even  for  a  fortunate  man  to 
•and    what    her   coming    meant   In 
I  bole  and  In  the  blacker  desola- 
i   lbs  soul  t  hat  waited  thi 
Mi       Kel]  l.     A  few  expo- 
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.ow  her  a^d  they  are  uot 

slow  to  testify. 

There  are  niar.v  old  men  and  old  women 

among  the  readers  of  the  library  books. 

Some   of   them   have   read    much     bt 

becoming     blind.     They     are     cultivated, 

d  in  ail  thnt   has  been 
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p  with  it. 

-onal  man,  eager  to 
read    i  If    again,    the    books   that 

were  his  tools.      I  is  actor  studies 

his  bl  Shakespeare  and,  in  his 

i6!es,  which  he  re- 
hearses   to    imaginary    audiences     across 
\ry  footlights,  which  he  sees  quite 
v. 
The  average  man  calls  for  books  upon 
politic^  .  travel,  adven- 

ture, anythu'g  and  everything    belonging 
life  of  activity  and  excitement— the 
man  life  n  Q  with    seeirg  eyes. 

The  blind  scholar,  may  attain  philosophy. 
The  bind  man  of  affairs  and  action 

,'ion  hard  to  learn.  Occasionally 
the  men  call  for  fiction,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  women  are  the  patrons   of  the    fiction 
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POOR  AND  AFFLICTED 
STORED  TO  SIGHT. 


MANY  Phlladelphiaus  were  sur- 
prised  to   hear  that  Wills  Eye 
Hospital— the  rrost  noted  of  its 
kind  in  America— was  badly  in 
of  money. 
It   was    the   general  Impression     that 
the  famous  institution  was  resting  upon 
a  bed  of  financial  ease. 
The  currrent  understanding  was  that 
Hospital    was    hugely    sup- 
funds    from    the    rich    and 
powerful  Girafd  Estate. 

This  Idea  probably  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  ih(-  hospital  is  under  control  of  the 
Board  of  City  Trusts. 

I,  its  finances  are 
in  n> 

And  yet,  nearly*  14.000  patients  were 
successfully  treated  there  and  quite  60,r 
000    people    visited    the    hospital. 

A  day  at  Wills  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing page,  foi 

re   is     none  of   the  grewsomeness 
I  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
clinical   work  in   a  hospital. 

thing    about    the   institution   Is 
bright  and  cheerful. 

13  have  been 
light  by  the  treatment  their  own- 
ers have  received  at  Wills. 

"Think    of   the    hundreds    of    patients 

i   the   unutterablo 

Lppiness  of  going  blind 

skill  and  knowledge  of  the  phy- 

aid  one  who  Is  familiar 

irk  which  goes  on  constant- 

:    one  which 

!  many, 

i    the   reporter   of 

ly   Press"    was   at   the  hos- 

•    blue-eyed    little 
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For  years  it  had  been  the  life  ob- 
ject of  the  mother  to  bring  her  little 
one  to  the  famous  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia and  see  her  restored  to  sight. 
When  she  did  come  the  mother's 
story  and  the  child's  beauty  aroused 
the  deepest  sympathy.  She  was  Im- 
mediately examined,  admitted  to  the 
hospital  ward  and  all  arrangements 
made    for    the   operation. 

Naturally,    a    majority    of   the    cases 
that  come  there  are  known  a3  ordinary 
cases;  where  ail  the  patient  needs  is  a 
correstlon    of    the    vision   and   a  pre-   t 
scriptlon  for  glasses. 

But    there   are    scores    and    scores    of    . 
patients    who    would    be    totally    blind 
to-day     if     they    had    not    found    the 
refuge     and      the    relief    afforded    by 
Wills. 

Children  afford  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  those  treated  and  cured, 
because  they  naturally  arouse  sym- 
pathy in  the  adult  mind. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  pathetic 
cases  among  the  men  and  women  and 
particularly  among  old  people  who 
find  themselves  near  the  end  of  life's 
Journey  with  sight  impaired  or  in 
danger  of  losing  it  entirely. 

A  most  pathetic  case  Is  that  of  an 
old  man  whose  sojourn  at  Wills  will 
shortly  end. 

He  is  over  70  and  the  physician  in 
his  home  town  told  him  there  was  no 
hope  for  his  eyesight,  which  was 
threatened  by  an  affection  that  baf- 
fled the  knowledge  of  all  the  doctors 
thereabout. 
He,  too,  had  saved  a  little  money, 
;gh  for  the  proverbal  rainy  day, 
but  not  enough  to  Keep  an  old  blind 
man. 

S  imp  one   told   him   of  the  wonderful 
eklll    of    the    doctors    in    this    Philadel- 
phia   hopsltal. 
And     so     he     came    almost     broken- 
iing  in  the  shadow  of  his 
;ture. 
■  as   taken   In,    accorded  the  kind 
><-nt    which    all 
there    receive,    and    the    gold- 
id  of  hope  held  out  for  him  to 
gri. 
It    was   one  of   these   difficult   opera- 
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tor,  in  whose  honor  the  hospital  was 
named,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
hospital  where  diseases  of  the  eye 
could  be  treated. 

In   1834    there    were    sixty   new   cases 
treated  at  the  institution.  In  1894,  sixty, 
years    later,    there    were    13,000      cases 
handled  bv  the  staff  of  the  institution. 

As  the  mining  interests  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  the  city  have  Increas- 
ed, scarcely  a  day  passes  without  - 
great  mine  or  mill,  foundry  or  factory, 
sending  to  Wills  Eye  Hospi' 
victim  of  some  accilent  for  free  treat- 
men:. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  the  Institution 
-truly  says:  "The  most  callous  ignor- 
ance cannot  fail  to  conceive  the 
innumerable  instances  of  the  utter  mis- 
ery of  blindness  that  have  been  re- 
lieved during  the  existence  of  the  hos- 
pital, of  the  countless  instances  where 
the  helpless  have  not  only  been  relieved 
and  restored  to  the  community  as 
grateful  beings,  but  with  renewed 
vision  have  lived  to  prove  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  hospital  in  providing  a 
retreat  for  those  whose  sight  has  been 
threatened. 

"Many  times  the  poor  patient  with 
strong  hands  and  still  greater  vital 
energy  and  with  a  will  to  work  comes 
to  the  hospital  broken  do»vn  and  help- 
less and  dependent  upon  others  as  poor 
as  himself;  only  to  leave  with  sight 
restored  and  a  new  life  opening  be- 
fore." 

Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
at  Wills  come  from  outside-  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  great  majority  of  these  are 
from  the  mining  and  industrial  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  from 
various  States  of  the  Union. 

There  were. nearly  5000  difficult  op- 
erations performed  by  the  surgeons 
during  the  past  year  out  of  the  total 
number  of  almost  14.000  patients  treat- 
ed at  the  institution. 
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Reading  Room  for  Blind. 

Everybody  knows  that  the 
gressional  Library  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  in  the  world  and 
contains  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  books.  But  ev- 
erybody does  not  know  that  it  has 
also  a  vast  collection  of  books  for  the 
blind,  and  a  reading  room  for  those 
unfortunates,  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  entertainments,  In  the 
line  of  music,  recitations  and  readings. 
given  by  volunteers.  One  day  last 
week  Senator  Mason's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters entertained  the  blind  with  what 
is'  socially  known  as  the  "Mason  or- 
chestra."  the  boys  playing  the  guitar 
and  mandolin,  two  of  the  girls  the 
violin,  and  the  elder  sister  singing! 
They  are  a  wonderfully  musical  fam- 
ily, ami  their  "at  homes"  arc  always 
t  enlivened  by  delightful  concerts.  The 
second  daughter,  Ruth,  was  grail' 
last  June  from  the  Washington  Law 
College,  and  has  already  had  several 
small  cases  which  the  Senator  put  In 
her  way!  The  budding  Portia  has  not 
yet  been  admitd  d  (■>  the  Bar,  being 
a  very  young  girl.  Having  been  all 
her  life  .it  sehOOl,  she  wants-  a  year 
or  i  pleasures  that  belong  to 

youth  before  the  serious  business  of 
coaching  for  her  legal  examination. 
She  ia  an  Intrepid  horsewoman,  and 
tin'  only  one  of  her  sex  In  Washington 
who   rldos   after    th  in    of    man. 

She     wears    the    divided    skirt,     which 

'CIS    been    :;rn     :  I.  ■.  |    by    (he    WO- 

men   i  idera  of   New    5  ork   and   <  Ihlcago 
who  tavoi    die  cross  saddle,  and 
day    linns    hei  countryward 

beyond  her  imme  on  the  Columbia 
Roai 

Bitting  in  tin-  visitors'  gallery  of  Con- 
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crath    side  of  the  chamber,   one  li 
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RIVAL  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 

The   car  '    in" 

mate  of  the  Western   Pennsylvania 

tion     for     the     Blind,     from     W?st 
J.ibertv,    Butler    County,    is    a    striking 
•r.plc  of  what  can  be  done   in  such 
institutions    for    the      unfortunate      In- 
mates.      She   has   be-n    deaf,   dumb 
Mind  pra<-t  rally  from  birth. 
teacher    was   secured    for   her    with    the 
,lt    that    Bhe    can    now  .make    her 
£ants   known    by    signs    and     a    begin- 
nlnK to  convev  thought    E 
V       B     Jacobs    of    the    institution    says 
:{.„ .     .  >ok    for    the    development 

oCthe  mental   faculties 

with    much    Inl 
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Do  blind  men  enjoy  a  smoke?  The 
New  York  Times  lately  undertook  to 
demonstrate  that  they  do  not,  for  the 
reason  that  when  a  smoker  cannot  see 
the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  proceed- 
ing from  his  smoking  apparatus  about 
all  the  pleasure  derived  from  smoking 
is  lacking.  The  farts  do  not  app-  tr  to 
tally    with  ver. 

Mr.  J.  Myles  Btandlsh  writes  to  that 
paper  to  say  that  one  of  the  familiar 
figures  in    the   business   section   of    I 

:;nd  man  who  goes  from 
•tore     to     store     selling      brooms     and 
brushes.    Onm   upon    a   time   Mr.    Bl 
Uih  offwed    hlrr. 

edtd 
In 

Ight 

'  Irrg  had  r>« 
his    few  pleasures    In    life   and   afforded 
him  It    in    safe    to    say 

that  a  grr  rnulatlve  t 

.    might  b*  I  the 

!ng  y.rnU- 
V.t\U 

i     tin 

a  g.r 


MARCH   -.».  L902. 

A    Dk-i.k\  ho  Honor 

The  report  of  the  Halifax  School  foi 
the  blind  is  received,  and  atTords  the  us- 
ual surprises  in  progress  of  every  kind. 
Mr-  C.  F.  F  .-  r,  Dow  Dr.  Fraser,  for 
twenty-eight  j.ars  |  rincipal  ol  the  school, 
makes  many  observations  of  value  in  the 
prosecution  oT  the  work  among  the  blind, 
and  gives  tie  results  of  his  particular  ex- 
amination <>f  the  schools  of  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  last  vacation,  which 
will  prove  both  cniious  and  instructive  to 
American  readers,  and  I  trust,  of  some 
value  to  the  mother  country  itself  in 
correcting  the  mistaken,  notions,  as  we 
might  be  excused  for  thinking,  that  per- 
vail  there  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
'  the    Blind. 

The  school  at  Halifax  supplies  tduca 
lional  facilities  to  the  blind  ot  the  Mari- 
time provinces  and  New  Fuundland.  tin- 
several  provinces  uniting  under  certain 
arrangements  peculiar  t>  themielve*  for 
the  BUpport  of  the  sch  >  d.  It  is  a  Ui  ge 
school,  some  130  or  140  pupils  being  in 
attendance.  The  library,  mostly  in 
Braille  characters,  and  Buppoaably  in 
English  Braille,  contains  many  books 
that  circulate  through  the  mails  free  of 
postage  among  the  blind  who  can  read 
Beside  the  work  done  for  (he  pupils 
of  the  Inst.,  Dr.  Fi.is.r  is  pushing  the 
the  work  of  home  teaching  among  the 
adult  blind,  and  with  the  buppiesl  results. 

An  excellent  enterprise  in  which  Massac- 
husetts has  followed  so  Mmrthj   a  lead     My 

great  personal  regard  fin  Dr    Fraser  will, 

I  tmst,  excuse  Dlj  I  Miimi  lhin<_>  to  these 
column  a  minute  of  the  IJpii.'  of  the 
Halifax  school,  made  Maj  1st,  I  bill,  II 
i    as  loll  )«  s  : 

••The  Board    ol    M-tnagera    desires  tn 
place  on  record    its    appreci  ition   of  the 
e   of  Dalhnusie    * ' .  •  i  I ■  -i^< -    in  confei  - 
i  m:,'    up  >n    the  s  i pei  inti  n  lent    of    the 
ncbool,    Mr   ('    F    Fraser,     the  degree  of 
I.  L  D    The  boaul  has  on  m;in\  occasions 
expressed  it-  high  est  imate  ol  i  h<  ■<  i 
rendered  to  i he  blind    of    1  he     Mint Ime 
Provinces bj  l>i    Praset,  and  It  teelatbal  ; 
the  public  recognition     which     tio    . 
vices  have  received    reflects    (treat  credit  ,' 
upon  i  lie  sch, „ii    and    upon  the  leaching 

st  a  IT  us    well  us   upon     the   Si  I  pel  I II  tend  i  m 

Iii  present  my  Mi    Frosei  to  tin   President 

Of    the      I    ill     i  1-11  \,         III  \|.  c    )|i  ,    I.  in,    on 

behalf  ol  the   8  mate,    laid       Mi    UI 

M       \       I ii  ii  pi  in 

i  Ipal  ol  the  school  for  the  bliii 

Through     Ins    personal     exeittoot     the 

i  iiiii.'  i  ol  pupils  iii  i hiii  perl 

from  •  ti  n    in    more    t ban  one 

hundred,  unci  tin     nu  rl  nd»  employ*  d  foi 

their  ediiratiom    have    been  ol  i  hi 

•  nllli.      kind  Ml      I 

in    an       Hi,  '    .tin 

.  itiring    efforts  thi  • 

lion   "f  ihe  din  I,  iii  •ins  i,r<  - 

and  I 

is    looked    upon    tm    n    neci     u  j  public 
I     ■  t    ol     tin 

.1    to 


recognize  its  duty  in  this  respect,  and 
grant  to  the  blind  and  deaf  a  free  educa- 
tion. As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Fraser  has  been 
very  successful  in  developing  in  bis 
pupils  a  self  reliant  and  hopeful  spirit 
They  have  been  made  to  feel  that  sue. 
a  almost  any  calling  is  within  their 
reach,  This  spirit  called  out  and  streng- 
thened by  sound  of  practical  court 
training,  is  proving    efficient    in  making 

those  who,  under  less  happy  circum- 
stances were  doomed  to  life  long  depen- 
dence, into  successful  and  useful  mem- 
bers ol  the  community.  In  this,  the 
direct   outcome  of    Mr.     Paser1*    gifted 

and  buoyant     pets  mality     and    of  his  un- 

teasiug  efforts,  at  our  Halifax  school  is 
recognized  as  oneol  the  very  best  schools 
for  ihe  blind  to  be  found  anywhere.  Mr. 
Fraser's  efforts  are  not  confiued  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  For  the  benefit  ol 
the  blind  who,  through  age  or  other 
causes,  cannot  attend  the  school,  be  has 
organized  a  stall  of  itinerant  teachers 
am!  a  circulating  library.  The  beneficent 
plan  which  Nova  Scotia  had  the  honor  of 
originating,  has  been  adopted  in  several 
place  elsewhere"' 
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Some 


Account     of    the     Wonderful 
of   a  Blind  Man. 


Deeds 


The  case   of  this    person    has  always 
been  spoken   of  as   bordering  on    the 
marvellous,    though    as  he  did  not  lot,e 
his  sight  till  he    was  six  years   of  age, 
and    after  he    had    been    at  school  two 
years,  the  wonder  is  considerably  less- 
ened.    John  was  the  son  of  poor  parents 
and    was    born    at   Knaresborough     in 
Yorkshire  in    1717.     After    recovering 
from  the   disease    which    deprived  him 
of  sight,  he  continued   to   take  part  in 
boyish   sports  with    his  companions  as 
formerly,       roamed     fearlessly      over 
fields,  walls,    and    ditches,    learned   to 
ride   on    horseback,   to  take   a  hand  at 
whist,  bowls,  and  othergames.     Swim- 
ming   was   another  of   his   accomplish- 
ments, and  be   performed  feats   in  this 
department    which    astonished    every- 
body.    On  oneaccasion,  when  two  men 
were   drowned    in    the   Nidd,    he    was 
employed  to  dive  for    their  bodies,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing    up  one  of  them. 
.Music,     the     usual    resource   of    the 
blind,   was    not    neglected  by    Metcalf. 
Before  he  reached    the  age   of  sixteen, 
he  had  acquired  such  proficiency  on  the 
violin,  as  to  be  engaged  as  a  performer 
both  at  Knaresborough  and  at  Harrow- 
gate,    where    he    was    much    liked  and 
caressed.     With     his     earnings    as    a 
musical  performer,  he    bought  a  horse, 
and  not   only    rode    frequently    in    the 
hunting-field,    but  ran    his    horse     for 
small    plates    at    York    and    elsewhere.  | 
()"   one   occasion     he   engaged,    for    a 
considerable   stake,    to   ride   his    own 
torse    three   times    round   a    circular 
course  of  a  mile   in    length  against  an- 
other party.      \s  it    was    believed  that 

Metcalf  would     never     he    able  lo     keep 

the  course,  large  odd-,  wt-n~  taken 
against  him;  bul  by  the  ingenious  plan 
stationing  persons  with  bells  at 
differed  points,  he  not  only  kept  the 
Circle,   hut   won  the  race. 

A1  the  age  of  twenty  one.   John  Met- 

calf  was  s,x  feet  one  inch  and  a  half  in 

>'  robust  in  person 

^    ■?    "■  spirits,    and    so 

,',1JIVk  "'  b,s™  batfew  perceiv- 

V   b;  al   glance     ,  ,,- 

"Vs'  pon  lis 

"■""  or  insult  him     Not 

'     '"-  privation    be  paid  his 

n ,the    daughter 

:;f;'  r,,s»"V;,,,;  '    Harrow! 

-.lie.  to  whom  he  .  ,,       u 

assuming  this  ;i(    , 

'•'"" ''    >•■    Perform  £* 

beason  al    Harrowgate,  increasing  bis 

!,""m"    u>  ■■   or   two 

f'"'    ''  in    his 


search  tor  means  of    bettering  the  con- 
dition   of  his  family,  he    also  travelled, 
at  intervals  of    professional    leisure,  to 
the  coast  for  fish,  which  he  brought  to 
the  markets  of  Leeds   and  Manchester. 
Such  was  his  quickness  and  ingenuity, 
.  that  no  accident  ever  happened  to  him- 
self^ on  his  horses   on   these   journeys. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1745, 
Metealf's  stirring  spirit  led  him  to  join 
the  English  army  as  a  musician,  and  he 
remained  with  them   up  till  the  victory 
of  Culloden.     He  then    returned  home, 
but   not   until    he    had    formed   a  plan 
of  future    employment   from    what    he 
had     learned — for       we      can     scarce- 
ly   say    observed— in     Scotland.       He 
adopted     the     idea   that   a   number   of 
the  cotton   aj|d    worsted    manufactures 
of  the   nortlWvould    sell    well  in    Eng- 
land, and    accordingly    he  made  one  or 
two  journeys  back  to  Scotland  for  these 
stuffs,    which  he   disposed  of  in    York- 
shire.    Among  a  thousand  articles,  he 
knew  exactly  what  each  cost  him,  from 
a  peculiar  mode  of  marking.     Still  this 
trafficking  did  not  prove   suitable  for  a 
permanent  line  of   iife,    and    in  175J  he 
commenced    driving     a     stage-wagon, 
twice   a-week  in    summer   and  once  in 
winter,    between     York    and    Knares- 
borough.  This    employment  apparent- 
ly drew  his  attention   to  the  subject  of 
roads,    and    fixed    him    in  the    pursuit 
which    finally    gained     him    his    chief 
celebrity,   and   proved    a  source  of  no 
slight  advantage  to  his  country.     Dur- 
ing his    leisure  hours    he  had"  studied 
mensuration  iu  a  way    peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  when  certain  of  the  girth  and 
length   of   any    piece  of   timber,    could 
reduce  its  contents  to  feet  and  inches, 
or  could  briug   the   dimensions   of  any 
building  into  yards  and  feet.     In  short, 
he  had  formed  for  himself  accurate  and 
practical    modes  of  mensuration.     At 
this  time  it  chanced  that  a  new  piece  of 
road,  about  three  miles  long,  was  want- 
ed between    Fearnsby    and     Minskip. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  locality 
he  proposed  to  contract  for  it,  and  his 
offer  was  accepted.     The  materials  for 
the   road    were   to   be   taken   from  one 
quarry,   and   there,    with    his    wonted 
activity,  he  erected  temporarv  houses 
hired  horses,  fixed  racks  and'mangers,' 
and    set  the  work  a-going   with  great 
spirit.     He  completed  the   road    much 
sooner  than  was   expected  bv  the  trus- 
tees, and    in    every    way  to  "their   sat- 
isfaction. 

Thus  commenced    the  most  remark- 
able portKm   of  this    mans    life.     Met- 
call    soon    undertook    other     road   con- 
tracts, and  strange  to  say,  succeeded  in 
laying  down   good    lines    where  others 
were    hopeless    of   success.      In  York- 
shire. Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and    Der- 
byshire,   during    a   period     of   nearly 
forty  years,    he   pursued   the   employ- 
ment oi  road-making  and   bridge-build- 
ing, hem-  by    far    the  most    noted  and 
esteemed  follower  of  such   occupations 
"/     those     parts.      The    large), ridge    at 
Borougbbndge     and     various      .thers 
might  be  named  as   proofs  of    his    abil- 
ities and  success.      An  anecdote  is  told 
Which  Will    exhibit  .the  ingenious  way 

in  which  be  overcame  difficulties  which 
staggered    other    surveyors.     Amonx? 

•'"■  numerous  roads  for  which  he  con- 
tracted was  one  on  the  Manchester 
brie  between  Blaokmoor  and  Standish- 
poot.    The  original   surveyor  took  the 

pew   line  over  deep  marshes,    which     in 

theopinion  or  the  trustees  and  ;,n  ,;,„ 
oerned,  seemed  only    passable  by  cut 
'"'-  or  digging    the  earth   tin  ;t'  solid 
,";M,,,n  w:is  found.      Th,s  plau  ;,p„r;il- 

ed  to  Metcalf    tedious    and'   expensive 

and    he    attempted    to    prove    to    the 


trustees  mat  sucli  was  the  case;  but 
they  were  fixed  in  theiroriginal  views 
and  only  permitted  the  blind  road- 
maker  to  follow  bis  own  way,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  afterwards  execute 
their  plan  if  his  own  failed.  Metcalf 
begau  to  his  task.  The  worst  part  of 
the  line  was  on  Standish  Common, 
where  a  deep  bog  existed,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  cut  a  road 
through.  Metcalf  set  his  men  to  work 
in  cutting  a  line,  and  draining  off  the 
water,  as  far  as  that  was  possible.  So 
little  progress,  however,  was  at  first 
made,  that  everybody  laughed  at  the 
poor  blind  man,  who,  it  was  thought, 
would  have  given  up  the  task  in  des- 
pair had  he  had  his  eyes  like  other 
people.  Nevertheless' he  proceeded 
unweariedly,  until  he  had  levelled  the 
bog  across,  and  he  then  ordered  his 
men  to  collect  heather  or  ling,  and  bind 
it  in  round  bundles  which  were  laid 
down  close  together  on  the  cut  line, 
and  sue  essive  bundles  laid  over  them 
again,  after  which  they  were  covered 
and  pressed  down  with  stones  and 
gravel.  The  issue  was,  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  road,  when  completed,  was 
so  remarkably  firm  and  good,  that  it 
needed  no  repairs  for  twelve  years, 
while  other  parts  required  frequent 
repairs.  Even  in  winter  it  was  per- 
fectly dry. 

It  was  Metealf's  custom,  in  making 
purchases  of  wood,  hay,  or  stones,  to 
span  the  articles  with  his  arms,  and 
then  calculate  the  amount  mentally. 
Having  learned  the  height,  he  could 
tell  with  great  accuracy  what  number 
of  square  yards  were  contained  in  a 
stack  of  grain,  of  any  value  between 
one  and  five  hundred  pounds.  His 
memory  was  astonishing,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  principally  by  this  faculty 
that  he  was  enabled  to  traverse  so 
many  towns,  and  ride  along  so  many 
roads.  While  in  York,  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  friend  of  his,  the  landlord  of 
the  George  inn,  asked  him  as  a  person- 
al favour  to  guide  a  gentleman  towards 
Harrowgate.  This  place  lay  in  Met- 
ealf's own  way,  and  he  agreed  to  the 
request  upon  condition  that  his  blind- 
ness be  kept  a  secret  from  the  gentle- 
man. The  pair  accordingly  started, 
both  on  horseback  and  Metcalf  taking 
the  lead.  By  a  little  dexterity,  Met- 
calf contrived  to  pass  some  gates  with- 
out leading  to  a  suspicion  of  the  truth, 
and  finally  the  travellers  entered  a 
forest  beyond  Knaresborough,  where 
there  was  as  yet  no  turnpike.  Evening 
came  on,  and  by  asking  his  companion 
if  he  saw  lights  in  particular  directions, 
Metcalf  brought  the  journey  to  a  safe 
close,  though  in  those  days  a  man  with 
all  his  eyes  about  him  might  have 
strayed  from  the  path.  On  landing  at 
the  Granby  inn,  the  two  travellers  took 
some  warm  liquor,  after  which  Metcalf 
retired.  Having  noticed  some  diffi 
culty  on  the  part  of  his  companion  in 
lifting  the  glass,  the  gentleman  re 
marked  to  the  landlord  that  his  guide 
had  surely  taken  drink  since  his  arriv- 
al. "1  judge  so,"  added  he,  "from  the 
appearance  of  his  eyes."  "Eyes!  bless 
you,  sir,  don't  you  know  that  he  is 
blind?"  "Blind!"  cried  the  traveller; 
"surely  that  cannot  be;  he  acted  as  my 
guide.''  "I  can  assure  you,  sir,  he  is  as 
blind  as  a  stone:  but  you  shall  judge 
for  yourself. "  Metcalf  was  called  in, 
and  his  companion,  yet  trembling  with 
agitation,  exclaimed,  "Had  1  known 
your  condition,  sir,  1  would  not  have 
ventured  with  you  for  a 
pounds!"      "And     I,"     said 


"would     not, 

thousand  I " 


hundred 
Metcalf, 


have    lost   my    way  for  a] 


The  nicety  of   touch   which    Metcalf 
had  acquired  was  very  wonderful.     He 
could    play    at    cards    with    no  other 
guide,  and    when    persons    were  b> o 
whom  he  could   depend,   be  frequently 
played   for  serious    stakes,    and    won 
through  the  advantage  of   his    uncom- 
mon memory.  Even  when  no  friend  was 
near    him.  "it   would    have    been    very 
difficult  for  an  opponent  to   have  taken 
unfair  advantage,   such  was  his   aeute- 
ness  of  ear  and  powers  of  observation. 
One  occasion  is  mentioned  where  he  won 
1-  guineas  from  strangers  at  cards. 

In  the  summer  of    1788,    Mr.  Metcalf 
lost  his    wife,    who   had    brought    him 
four    children.      He    had     before    this 
realised  a  handsome   sum  by  his   road 
and    bridge    contracts,    but   be   lost  a 
considerable  in  his  old   days  by  some 
cotton  speculations  into    which  he  was 
led    by    his     enterprising     spirit.     In 
1792   he  gave  up  his  extensive  engage- 
ments, and   settled   at  Spotforth,  near 
Wetherby,      in     his      uative    county. 
Here    having  retained  as    much   of  his 
fortune  as  would  secure  a  comfortable 
independence,  he  spent  his  latter  days 
in  happy  ease  in  the  bosom  of  h,s   fam- 
ily.    He  died  in  the  year  1802.— CAow- 
her'a  MitcMany. 
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Golden  Marten 
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.  animated  pew-wows  were  held  in  lour  langi 

I  Scant  little  bundles  of  black  fur 
streaked  with  silver,  and  much  gold  and  crisp  paper  was 
counted  out  in  piles  from  time  to  time. 

But  about  all  this  Bateese  neither  knew  nor  cared,  so  long 
u  jie  n  g  i  as  he  liked,  to  drink  his  spirits 

ttinue  imperiously  defraud- 
|  trapper  as   he  had  done  long  before  the 
horse  had  ever  echoed  down  the  coulees 
i)f  northern  Alberta. 

■  ud's  way  of  doing  business  was  both  odd 
;i„a  in-                    Every  winter  he  went  scurrying  up  under 

|nw  of   the   Circle   itself.- with   his  dogs  and   his 

Tv  and  mysteriously  heading  off  and  holding  up 

ipper  and  hunter  before  that  pelt-burdened  gentleman 

could  get  down  t<>  cither  Las  La  Biche  or  Athabasca  Landing. 

If  there  was  a  musk-ox  head  of  exceptional  size  and  beauty, 

•   it.      If   there  was  a  silver  fox  that 

ising  to  the  eye.  Bateese  had  it.     If 

hanced    to"  lie   a  wolverine   or  otter  which  he  in  any 

you  may  be  quite  sure  it  never  got  past  him. 

ever  known  to  hold  back  for  a  handful  of  powder 

r  two.      If  his  red-skinned  friend  still  hesitated 

Tously  gave  him  of  his  beautiful  French  brandy,  gave 

il  until  there  were  soft  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  wind 

i he  t tees  and  the  hills  danced  together.    If 

-    counted  over  half  a  dozen  of  his  little 

Pills — which  came  from  the  Oriental  coolies  of  the  Coast 

jht  sleep  and  soft  visions  after  the  first  siek- 

..1  worn  away.      So.    few  indeed  were   the  pelts    that 

the  Landing  without  first  passing  through  the 

critical  tin-''-  •  -e.      His  bales  were  never  large,  but 

he  knew  whal  he  wanted,  and  got  il. 

From  the  steel   trail  of  the  lire  horse  right  up  to  the  wide 

[ds    of    the   Anne   Lights,  Bateese   Snow   Cloud  was 

and   watched    for,    patiently  and    meekly,    by   many 

-   altered    tribes.      But  with   all    his    passion 

■or  and"  trade,  mind  you,  Bateese  did  not  altogether 

of  life.      He  always  had  a  handful  of 

bright  ribbon  for  the  women  of  a  decently 
d  tribe,  which,  of  course,  meant  a  tribe  willing  to  seU 
Us  f   rV  on  a  basis  of  on,,  per  cent   of   their  market  value. 

lt  the  Landing  that  B  »ght  -  aewwxfe 

.  lth  him  everv  spring.     What  became  of  her  he  didn  t 
c    care    and  usually  didn't  know.     There  were  many   te- 
ZL  i„     he   North,  and  if  his  hear,  changed  With  the  wind. 
f   Slv     The  women    soon   forgot,  and   the  chddren- 
LwWto  Agent  send  them  all  down  to  th^ooU 
where  they  were   taught  to  road  from  books,  as  \\  iihn.-k\ 
covild  do?     And  Willinsky  was   a  very  smart  man! 
kS  cloud  came  into  the  life  ol  "S™" 

Mow  of  that  cloud  he  fretted  for  two  seasons.    It  grew  , 
,,fa  IllCre  tale  that  had  crept  from  post  to  pos 
i  tinallv  drifted  down  to  the  Landing  itself.      It  tola  01 
aSn^-of  a  little  furred  creature  of  P'»^-£at 
,  time  and  lime  again   tip  in   the   Lake  W  apistn 
,d  Indian  even  fell  into  the  habit  of 
.        i    asthevwouldofWindigoes.     Itwasathing 
•     ,f  in   undertones,  for  from   the  tip  of  ita .nose  to 
„7  its   tail    U  was  said   to  be  of   yellow  gold,  like  a 
When  it  slipped  across  a  bit  of  open  coun- 
m-  U  itkedtr  ,11  the  world  like  a  patch  of  Bunhght on  four 
y,.,    twae   SO   shy  no  trap  had   ever  snared  it.      And 
it    ,ad  been  -eeu  many  tin..  .  had  ever    ound 

o.dlet  through  its  hide.     It  was  talked  over 
f  Kdmonton  jit  was  asked  abou   in  the  stoe- 
ll;  it  was  marvelled  at   in  smoke-stained  to- 
kiltchewan,  and  in  cities  many  thousands  o 
ice    had    already  been    pul    on    it,  a   price to 
and    tram-    and    pound-    sterling,    even   while  .8 
free  as   the  wind   and   frisked   hke  a  patch  oi   sunlight 

intry. 
nothing,  but  waited.     He  had  gre*  faith  In 

,,.1:iUo  waned.       11 
(,u„e   down    that     he 
ZL  n  mar.e,,  had  at   last  been  caught      Labi, 

..k„f  the  Yellow  Knives,  had  come  upon  it 
in    open    waterfall.      He    had    put    a   bu  lei 

andIlhen     followed     I-      for     a   Week    over    I  he 

■  came    into   his    hand had    been 

„o   irreverently  skinned    the   ht  le  am 
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dren,  and  tier  children's  children,  so  that  for  all  lime  it  should 
remain  with  the  tribe  of  the  Yellow  Knives. 

Bateese  laughed  softly,  to  himself,  when  he  heard  the  story 
of  this  from  old  Father  Paradis,  the  Jesuit,  just  down  from 
Fort  Consolation. 

"I  link  I  bring  heetn  back  with  me,  dat  skin!"  he  said, 
through  his  blue  pipe  smoke. 

And  six  weeks  later  Bateese  was  swinging  up  through  the 
snows  of  the  Great  I. one  Land  with  his  dogs  and  his  sleds, 
brooding  over  that  golden  marten,  saying  to  himself  beside 
his  little  camp-fires  that  it  would  make  a  tine  piece  for  the 
topping   oil   of   his   bale. 

And  never  did  tire-water  Bow  so  generously  among  the 
Yellow  Knives,  and  never  had  Cat.  the  Medicine  Man,  found 
himself  possessed  of  SO  much  tobacco,  and  never  before  had 
Sweet  Crass  seen  a  brighter  red  blanket  than  that  thing  at 
her  little  moccasined  feet  by  the  huge  and  gallant  Bat 
The  tall  trader  from  the   land  of  the  lire   horse  smoked   many 

pipes  in  Cat's   lodge.      But    from   Cat    he  could   learn   nothing 
of  the  golden  marten.     It  was  from  one  of  (he  old  Bqua' 
to  whom  he  gave  many  Bream    Bills,  for  the  toothache,  that 
he  got  the  information  he  required. 

All  that  had  been  said  of  the  golden  marten  was  true. 
h  fur  had  ever  ben.   -een   in   the  North.      It  was  hke  sun- 
light on  yellow  maple  leaves,  brighter  than  the  scalp  her  own 
father  had  taken  from  the  head  of  the  young  Englishwoman, 
many,  many  years  ago,  in  the  buffalo  days. 

"Where  is  this  Bkin?"  Bateese  asked,  carelessly,  of  the  old 

squaw.  He  had  heard  these  tales  of  BnOW-while  wapiti  ami 
golden-horned  moose  and  mountainous  like  bulTalo,  but  he 
would  believe  none  Of  them  till  he  saw  with  his  own  i 
■•Hush,  Bateese!"  cried  the  old  tt'..|ii;iti;  "for  it  is  the  | 
of  our  people!  Sweet  Crass  wears  it  wound  about  her  brea-t 
for  safe-keeping,  bound  there  with  threads  of  buckskin.  And 
Cat  has  put  a  curse  on  the  man  who  shall  take  it  from 
her!" 

„1  "    said    Bateese,  knocking  out    his  pipe.        '     I  is  not 

for  these  outlandish  freak  things  thai  the  white  man  wa 
good  blankets."      The  next  day  he  went  from  lodge  to  11 
asking  for  silver  fox  and  otter. 

It  was  not  until   he   found  Sweet  Crass  alone,  cutting  meal 
from  a  bear  carcass,  that  he  exercised   his   [oi  ■'■  arts 

of  gallantry  on  that  somewhat  overawed  girl.  He  BWOn 
had  the  grace  of  the  dor.'-.  lie  discovered  thai  her  eves  were 
like  ripe  blackberries.  He  maintained  that  she  walked  with 
the  tread  of  a  voting  caribou,  and  thai  her  voice  was  ST* 
than  maple-sap";  and  many  other  such  things,  for.  even  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Circle.  Bateese  knew  a  woman  was  still  a 
woman.  Then  he  found  a  handful  or  two  of  colored  beads 
for  her  and  a  yard  of  crimson  ribbon  and  a  gold-plated  rinjj 
or  two.  But  for  all  this,  at  the  tirst  mention  of  the  golden 
marten  she  scurried  away  from  him,  like  a  frightened  rabbit, 
and  hid  in  one  of  the  lodges.  He  made  other  attempts,  it  is 
true,  but  each  tunc  she  eluded  him.  And  the  once  all  con- 
quering Bateese  began  to  see  that  the  golden  marten  was  not 

for   his"  bale    that    season,       lie   did    not  give  up:    but   he  won- 
dered grimly  just  how  Willinsky  would  take  it. 

When  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Landing  empty-handed 

he    had,  perhaps,  lost    a    little   of    his    old  tin,  In 

Edmonton  he  talked  less  over  his  brandy.     Willii 

expected,  was  there  awaiting  him.      And  as  | 

Willinsky  danced  with   rage  when   he  knew  the  truth.     He 

cursed  Bateese  with  strange  Russian 

monton    thai    .lav  the   telegraph    ticked  the  news  thai   the 

golden    marten    had    not    been    found,  and    fr V 

was  Bashed  on  to  London,  and   from    London  still  ■ 

Bateese,  over  his  second  bottle  of  French  brand\ 

ullenly.     He  said  it  was  best  to.wait.     But  Willinsky 
.aw  eight   thousand   francs  Blippiug  out   ol 
again   he  cursed   Bateese  to  hie 
headed  half-br 1  and  a  follower  oi  women. 

'I',,  |  meieh    shook   bis   head  ill  uukeiil  V .   alio 

••Wait!" 

It  was    in    the    sub  Aieiie    twilight    of    midwint. 

huge  tracking  -hoe-,  of  Bateese  Snow  Cloud  -nee  mon 
their  lonely  trail  up  through  the  sub  arctic  wild* 
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liead  was  turned,  and  one  night  she  crept  to  him  while  her 
people  slept  and  whispered  that  she  would  follow  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  world.  Bateese  laughed  where  he  lay,  and  de- 
cided to  waste  no  time.  In  the  depth  of  that  blue  midwinter  I 
night,  while  the  Lights  were  flaming  and  wavering  on  the  dark  I 
horizon  beyond  the  Circle,  the  two  of  them  stole  away.  Alone 
they  went,  pushing  feverishly  down  through  the  snows  to  the 
country  where  Sweet  Grass  believed  there  was  no  smoke  in 
the  lodges. 

Once  well  clear  of  her  people  Bateese  turned  to  her  and 
lightly  asked  if  she  still  wore  the  golden  marten.  She 
laughed  softly,  and  put  her  hand  to  where  it  lay  warm  on 
her  breast.  He  demanded  a  sight  of  it.  Sweet  Grass  looked 
at  him  frightened,  and  drew  away.  He  followed  her,  and 
caught  her  playfully  in  his  arms.  He  was  breathing  heavily, 
and  his  jaw  was  set  wickedly.  With  his  hand  he  tried  to  tear 
it  from  her  bosom,  where  it  was  laced  tightly  with  cords  of 
buckskin.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  understood  what  he 
meant,  or  half  understood.  She  fought  against  him  like  a 
cat,  and  struggled  till  she  broke  away  from  him.  He  let 
her  go,  and  showed  her  how  merrily  he  could  laugh.  He 
had   been   taught  to  wait. 

■"Listen  while  I  speak,  Snow  Cloud,''  she  said  to  him  that 
night  over  their  tire.  "I  have  loved  you,  and  the  sound  of 
your  voice  has  been  sweet  in  my  ear.  But  my  father,  Cat, 
has  already  told  how  the  child  of  woman  who  takes  this 
skin   shall  come  upon  evil   days!" 

•"And  what  of  that?'"   laughed  Bateese. 

"I  have  loved  you.  Snow  Cloud,  and  I  would,  save  you 
from  this  evil,  even  though  I  tear  this  skin  fiom  my  breast 
and  throw  it  into  the  tire!" 

Bati  discreetly  between   her  and  the   Hame,  but 

said  nothing.      Fie  was  willing  to  wait   his  time. 

"Bah!  'Tis  nothing  to  me,  little  Snow  Bird!"  he  cried 
gayly. 

"For  it  is  a  faith  of  our  people,"  she  went  on,  "that  the 
North  is  stern  and  just,  and  to  him  who  does  evil  lie  brings 
evil  in  return  !" 

laughed,  but  in  that  laugh  was  something 
which  troubled  S wee l  Grass.     Over  their  tire  she  thought  it 
uid  while  he  slept  that  night  she  stole  away  from  him 
and  turned  back  to  her  own  people. 

W  th  U"  woman  to  feed  Ins  tire  Bateese  woke  early,  chilled 

with  the  cold.     When  he  saw  that  Sweet  Grass  had  tied  from 

hiai   ]»e  beat    his   hands    together   and   swore  with    rage,  and 

i   after   her  on   foot,  without  sleigh  or  dog.     It  was  a 

lie  knew,  that  he  chtrc  not  lose.     The  first  day  passed 

sight  of  her      The  second  day  came,  and 

still   he  had  not  come   up  with  her.      Yet  still  he  raced  on,  a 

pressing  ever  closer  and  closer  on  her  trail. 

:  iv  io  fall  with  exhaustion  at   times,  but  he  knew 

giving  up. 

At  lasr,  in  a  stretch  of  rolling  country,  he  caught  sight  of 
her  from  the  crest  of  an  ice  hummock.  And  still  he  raced 
on,  slinking  from  hill  to  hill.  When  he  came  nearer  he 
crouched  low  in  his  tracks  and  sought  the  shadow  of  every 
brush-clump.     In  that  way  he  stalked  her,  as  a  wild  animal 

might.      Foot    by    foot    he   crept   up  on   her,    while   she   still 

red  forward,  now  weak  and  reeling  with  hunger. 

He  was  upon  her.  almost,  before  she  knew  it.      At  the  first 

Bighl  of  his  figure  beside  her  in  the  snow  she  took  him  for  a 

timber  wolf,  and  screamed  with  terror.     Then  he  sprang  at 

her  and  seized  her,  while  she  fell  weakly  into  his  anus  with 

a   little   sobbing   cry.      He   held    her   there    fiercely,  and   she 

leaned  on  him,  panting  and  promising  to  go  back  with  him, 

and  trying  to  tell   him   that  it  was  all  for  his  own  good,  that 

'I  charm  of  her   father.  Cat,  might   not  come  upon  him. 

He  held  •     fie  spoke,  his  bear-like  arm  crush- 

With   his   free   hand   he  slipped  out    his 
vVithoul   word   or   sign  he  slashed 

fell  at   his   fee-'   in  the  snow,  with 
-     -till    on    hi-     face.        He  turned  her  over  on 

I    might    not  stain  the  pelt  in  her 

ied,  with  the  last  strength 
«.f  her  body.     "'I  have  loved  you  well.     Hut  fiat,  my  father, 

10.       The  evil    you   ha\o  done 

—wih  the  faith  of  the  North.     Be- 

rj    her   head  fell  back  in  the 
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With  this  in  mind  he  slunk  away  from  any  suspicion  of  an 
open  trail.      At  the  sight  of  a  chance   [ndian  he  circled  into 

the  brushwood  for  miles.  If  a  settlement  lay  in  his  path,  he 
crept  round  it  by  night,  like  a  hunted  animal.  Through  the 
open  snows  he  broke  his  own  trail,  with  but  one  thought  in 
his  head.  That  thought  was  to  press  on,  on,  on,  till  the 
Lights,  and  the  silence,  and  the  aching  wastes  of  whiteness 
were  left  behind. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  that  the  snow  blindness  came  over 
him.  Even  as  it  came  he  knew  what  it  meant.  He  was  a 
strong  man,  but  he  wept  like  a  woman  and  beat  himself  with 
childish  fury.  Then  a  sort  of  madness  came  after  it,  and  he 
raced  and  floundered  insanely  onward,  only  to  stumble  and 
fall  again  and  again.  He  groped  madly  from  hill  to  hill, 
circling  helplessly  about  in  his  own  footsteps,  crawling  im- 
potently  from  hummock  to  hummock,  with  but  one  fever  in 
his  blood,  and  that  was  a  passion  to  press  on  and  on  till  the 
sound  of  the  Cree  voices  came  to  his  ear,  or  the  smell  of  Cree 
lodge  smoke  to  his. nostrils. 

As  he  stumbled  and  groped  drunkenly  past  little  clusters  of 
moose  hide  lodges,  fingering  his  blind  way  along  the  coulee 
bottoms,  strange  silent  figures  wrapped  in  blankets  came  and 
stood  on  the  hilltops,  and  watched.  Women  and  children 
and  old  men.  They  crept  out  of  the  smoke-stained  tepees 
and  stood  motionless,  watching. 

The  toothless  father  of  Rabbit  Ear  came  among  them,  and 
seeing  the  man  in  the  valley  below,  crept  silently  back  to  his 
lodge.  With  a  palsied  hand  he  trained  his  rifle  on  the  heart 
of  the  blind  man,  but  Cat,  the  Medicine  Man,  waved  the  thing 
away. 

"The  North  is  stern  and  just,  my  people.  And  unto  him 
who  does  evil  shall  evil  in  turn  be  done!  This  is  the  faith  of 
the  North.     So  let  us  wait,  my  people!" 

And  they  waited.  And  still  the  man  staggered  blindly  on 
through  the  snows.  They  followed  him  as  he  went,  moving 
silently  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  still  wailing,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets.  But  to  the  blind  man  all  that  world  was  a  world  of 
silence  and  desolation  and  snow.  In  a  rage  he  ground  his 
great  jaws  together  and  fought  on,  while  the  things  in  blank- 
ets still  watched  from  the  hilltops. 

Suddenly  down  the  blue  line  of  the  further  hills  they  saw 
a  shadow  slink  after  the  man.  They  said  nothing,  but  as  it 
drew  closer  they  saw  clearly  what  it  was.  To  the  blind  man 
the  world  was  still  a  world  of  desolation  and  emptiness.  The 
people  watching  in  their  blankets  knew  that  moving  shadow' 
was  the  gray  timber  wolf,  driven  down  from  the  mountains 
with  hunger.  Step  by  step  it  stalked  the  blind  man,  creep- 
ing closer  and  closer,  till  a  touch  of  blood  not  of  white  men 
told  him  of  that  Something  creeping  and  slinking  upon  him. 
He  knew  that  he  was  followed,  was  being  stalked.  Round 
and  round  in  a  mad  circle  he  rushed  and  staggered  and  floun- 
dered, while  the  silent  things  wrapped  in  blankets  still 
watched.  The  snarling,  restless  shadow  crept  still  closer  to 
the  helpless  man.  The  smell  of  the  brute  even  came  to  his 
nostrils,  it  slunk  so  close  in  his  steps,  and  he  raised  up  his 
hands  and  screamed  again  and  again  u  5th  terror,  like  a  woman. 
"It  is  good!"  said  Cat,  the  Medicine  Man,  watching  on 
the  hilltop. 

The  crouching  shadow  then  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  float  up 
through  the  air,  and  as  it  went,  with  one  clean  sweep  of  its 
fangs  it  tore  open  the  throat  of  the  blind  man  from  shoulder- 
blade  to  chin.  Almost  as  clean  as  the  sweep  of  a  knife-blade 
it  tore  the  flesh,  just  as  Snow  Cloud  himself  had  torn  the 
copper  neck  of  Sweet  Grass,  the  daughter  of  Cat,  the  Medi- 
cine Man. 

One  by  one  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  who 
watched  from  the  hilltops  went  back  to  their  lodges  in 
silence.  They  knew  it  was  even  as  Cat  had  said,  that  the 
North  had  been  stern  and  just  since  the  Lights  first  flamed 
over  the  Circle. 

THE    END 
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Teaching  the   Blind  to  See. 
Herr  Heller,  director  of  one  of  the 
blind  asylums  of  Vienna,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  means  by  which  he 
Sasoeedcd  in  enabling  a  boy  ■ 

who  had  been  blind  from  birth, 
to  distinguish  objects  and  even  to 
read.     Tl.e    boy   v 

in  localizing  a  point  oi  light  in  a  room, 
whioh  was  otherwise  perfectly  dark. 
Articles  with  which  he  had  ah 

acquainted  by  touch  were  then 

placed  within  the  narrow  illuminated 

circle,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
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A  VISIT  TO  THK  WORKSHOP 
POR  Till    BLIND. 

It  seem*  that  menv  people  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  their  faculties  are  less  self-reliant,  petsevering, 
painstaking,  ami  i  heerful  than  those  who  bare  been 
deprived  of  light,  speech,  or  hearing.  This  impres- 
sion most  often  have  been  given  to  ir.anv  people 
wbo  have  watched  the-blhid  at  work,  nnd  had  Con- 
versations with  them.  If  anyone  will  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Hoddorafield  workshop  for  the  blind  what 
they  will  so©  and  hear  there  will  strengthen  the 
impression.  Put  the  history  of  the  workshop  will 
also  have  something  of  the  same  effect.  The  fir*t 
workshoD  for  the  blind  in  Hudd>  afield  was  estab- 
lished a  few  years  ago   in  a  small  building  in  Colne 

hv  the  following  sufferers  from  total  eclipse 
of  light:— Mr.  F.  0.  Kn,  Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson, 
Mr.  and  Mr.-.  ,1.  J.  Beeoh,  Mr.  Job  Soho!fs, 
and  Mr.  John  Priestley.  Their  object  was 
to  give  employment  to  the  blind  in  basket 
making,  tbi  f  canohottome  1  chairs,  and 

mat-making,  so  that  when  children  left  the  schoola 
for  the  blind  they  should  learo  one  of  those  trades  and 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  poor-rates  or  the  charitable 
in  order  to  live,  to  the  loss  of  their  self-respect  ami 
the  jov  that  comes  of  "  the  glorious  privilege  of 
being  independent."  but  tliar  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  trade  and  maintaining 
themselves,  and  so  he  lifted  ahoTe  their  affliction 
apd  cheerrd  by  the  exercise  of  such  faculties  as 
thoy  harl  unimpaired.  The  work,  carried  out  under 
t'.e  ausnices  of  ttie  HudderxfieH  Association  for  the 
Ad  alt  Blir.d,  went  oti  in  Colse  Road  for  some  time, 
and  then  fresh  premises  were  obtained  in  ^ 
BaHdinga,  [n  September  l.'St  there  was  a  further 
migration.        Major  Bendon,  as  agent    for   .Sir  John 

dan,  Bart  .  granted  lh«»  gratuitous  use  of  a 
basement  room  in  the  back  part  of  the 
[windings  as  a  workshop  for  the  men  and  youths, 
and  the  Association  for  the  Athilt.  lllind  took  a  room 
in  the  top  storey  of  the  Byram  Arcade,  West- 
gate,  for  tho  females.  Recently  the  oomrnl 
the  association  engaged  ;\s  instructor  in  basket 
making  and  M«- <■  -    of    chairs    Mr.    .tame* 

At!. it. son,  *  man  of  man*    pnrta.        In    possession  of 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  15. 

LIVERPOOL    WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

INCREASED 
ACCOMMODATE  >N  NEEDBD7 


i 

rwallis 
',   among. t    otheri, 


by  the  Bishop  ot  Liverpool  (Dr.  Chavassp), 
Canon  Harrison,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  die 
Rev.  F.  A.  Bartlett,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  de  V,To'f. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Calder,  E.  W.  Cropper,  R.  I'./:. 
H.    C.   Duncan,  and  W.   J,   Chambers. 

The  report  of  the  committee  stated  thai  ilie 
industrial  department  showed,  in  the  amount  of 
saies  and  in  wages  actually  paid  to  the  blind,  a 
most  excellent  result — but,  owing  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  financial  results  were  not  as 
good  as  could  be  wished.  The  committee  feit 
that  the  time  had  come  when,  if  the  work  wag 
not  to  stand  still,  increased  accommodation  must 
be  provided.  Every  corner  of  the  workshops 
was  now  overcrowded  with  workers  and  good?, 
and  they  proposed  to  lake  into  consideration 
some  scheme  whereby  they  might  be  enabled  to 
find  space  and  employment  for  some  of  the  Mind 
people  who  were  now  waiting  in  enforced  idle- 
ness for  the  work  they  would  gladly  undertake. 
The  committee  invited  the  assistance  of  the 
public  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  society 
by  sending  to  the  institution  their  orders  for 
baskets,  mats,  and  brushes,  or  by  purchasing 
from  their  tradesmen  goods  made  by  the  blind. 
The  value  of  goods  manufactured  and  sold  wa* 
£19,347  19s.  4d.,  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  blind 
£4426  7s.  6d.  The  accounts  showed  that  only  about 
one-fifteenth  of  the  sum  actually  paid  to  the 
blind  in  wages  had  been  received  from  the  public 
in  subscriptions.  When  there  was  a  considerable 
deficit  on  the  year's  working,  and  when  the  need 
for  large  extensions  was  so  imperative,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  subscription  list  should  be 
double  its  present  amount,  and  that  a  sum  of 
at  least  £4000  should  be  raised.  Encouraging 
^results  were  reported  in  connection  with  the 
•home-teaching  branch, 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  said  a 
large  amount  of  work  appeared  to  hav^  been 
done  at  the  institution  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  income  for 
the  work  done  would  be  at  all  likely  to  meet 
'the  expenditure.  Be  hoped  the  appeal  of  the 
committee  for  increased  subscriptions  would  be 
(generously  responded  to,  for  the  institution  was 
*   very   excellent   one,    and   deserved   the  very 

freatest  sympathy  from  the  Liverpool  public, 
n  going  through  the  workshops  it  was  most 
interesting  to  tee  the  admirable  and  very 
,dexterous  way  the  inmates  were  able  to  use 
jtheir  fingers.  He  considered  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  was  exceedingly  small  for  an  in- 
stitution of  that  sort  If  the  publio  were  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  going  round,  as  he  had 
done,  the  workshops,  he  was  confident  their 
sympathies  would  b«  very  much  with  the  institu- 
tion. There  was,  he  noticed,  a  deficiency  of 
about  £500  on  the  year's  working,  and  he  hoped 
the  committee  would  have  this  wiped  off  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  committee  were  looking 
around  for  more  spaoious  accommodation,  which 
was  badly  needed.  He  trusted  the  Corporation 
would  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  com- 
mittee in  the  matter,  and  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  give 
them  some  assistance  in  that  way  if  he  could 
eee  any  prospect  of  doing  so.     (Loud  applause.) 

.Mr.  H.  C.  Duncan  (treasurer),  in  seconding, 
mentioned  that  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  they  had  paid  upwards  of  £40,000  to  the 
blind  workers,  ;ind  had  thus  enabled  them  to 
maintain  families,  and  to  have  something  to 
occupy  their  attention. 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

The.  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  oommittee  and  the  honorary 
mrdi<v»l  officer,  urged  the  public  to  support  the 
institution  for  several  reasons.  Ho  said  it  was 
>«eeut iall y  a  philanthropic  institution,  andnhould 
h*  generously  supported  on  moral,  religious, 
and  pconomic  grounds. 

The  Hr\  Canon  Harrison  seconded  the 
on,  which  was  carried. 

On  the  notion  of  Mr,  J.  M  Calder,  seconded 
bj  Mr  R,  !Urt,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  presiding. 
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I'l.Y.S  ASYLUM  FOR  THK  BLIND. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  ARE 
TALKED  ABOUT. 


A  Blind  Pianist. 

Mendel,    the  blind   pianist,  who     is 

now   in   London,    is  a  native    of   *£***> 
near    Manchester,    where  he  WM  born   <!b 
vears  ago.     It  is  said     thai  when  only  a 
'year   and    eight-  months    old   he   sang      a 
sacred  son  [.while  at  two  years  and  a  ball 
h»    played'a  v.ell-known  hymn-tune.      I' 
learnt  the    rudiment*  of  music     by     the 
Biaille  system,  and  afterwards  won  a  £40 
a  year   scholarship   at   the    Royal   Normal 
Be  possesses  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  extemporising  on  any  theme  ;  and  the 
most  extraordinary  powers  of   reproduc- 
tion   his  repertoire  ranging  from  the  ciaa- 
sics  to  the  most  modem  compositions. 
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ABER,    JEN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


I      The  annua!  meeting  of  the  governor*  and  sub- 
is  to  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
■..■.-terday  at  noon  in  the  institution  in 
•  >•  Street,   Abord°tn      L«>rd  Provost.  Flem- 
ing, in  to*  absence  <>f   the.     oh*arm*u,     Colonel 
Allardjve,  IX.  D.,  presided,  and  there  were  pre- 
sent Mies  Douglas,   Rev.    W.   Brebner.   Gdcom- 
ston;    Mr  John  CroH,  and  Dr  Parker.     The  an- 
nual report,  already  published,  was  held  as  read. 
innan,  in  moving  the  adoption  ol  tb* 
report,  said  the  work  of  the  year  had  been  verj 
much  the  same  as  the  work   ol    previous  years 
Had  it  not  been  that  their  legacies  and  the  fun 
ri<  eived  tor  eduction  had  fallen  off,  they  shoult 
have  been    in  a   much   better  posit »>n  financiallj 
than  last  year.     As  it,  was,  the  position  had  no 
thing  at  all   in   it   <  "'*»! 
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The  introduction  ol  maotunery  into  nearly  every 
branch  of  trade,  and  <--ther  oauteo,  goes  on.  limiting 
the  industries  aivaikihie  for  the  blind  to  .a  very 
few  handicrafts.  -\iatrrec— making:  and  basket- 
making  arp  two  of  the  biauohes  of  industry 
carried  on  with  the  best  results,  while  the  other*., 
e&peoiaJlv  hand-twino  spinning,  have  become 
exceedingly  unprofitable.  In  regard  to  that,  the 
governors  had  for  some  time  past  been  trying 
to  see  whether  some  other  industries  oould  not 
befcifcubed  for  this  unprofitable  one.  They 
■were  eontminn:;  their  inquiries  in  that  direction, 
bu-t  as  yet  t'nry  had  not  been  successful.  _  To  dis- 
charge the  blind  workers  would,  not  only  unfliot 
a  great  hardship,  but  would  be  against  the  spirit 
of  the  in-.titution,  aind  the  object  for  whioh  it  ; 
exibtod.  Duri'tg  bbe  paei  y^ar  the  blind  workers 
had  beeu  kept  in  full  and  continuous  employ- 
ment. The  sales  amounted  to  £6668,  and  that 
they  considered  a  mot  gratifying  result.  lb 
was  rhe  largest  bhev  had  ever  had,  and  showed! 
an  increase  of  about  50  per  oent.  over  the  taLea 
of  eight  vtars  a*.-  >■  During  the  last  year  a  branch, 
shop  was  started  ia  George  (Street,  and  that  ven- 
ture had  been  attended  with  very  considerable 
success,  and  promised  to  become  a.  valuable  out- 
let for  the  articles  made  in  the  institution.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  blind  for  the  past  year  were 
the  highest  ever  paid  durin-  the  history  of  the 
institution,  whioh  the  governors  considered  a, 
very  gratifying  feature.  There  was  just  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  subscription*  that) 
the  chairman  wished  to  be  specially  noted.  Iha 
governors  were  grateful  to  ail  in  town  and! 
county  who  supported  the  institution,  but  they 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  claim  a  bbtte  mora 
fromthe  town.  'While  they  received  £197  6a 
7d  in  subscriptions  from  Aberdeen,  and  neigh- 
bourhood they  received  £465  Js  6d  ui  ^bwrrp- 
tions  from  the  course*.  The  <^airman  tnough  o 
if  the  counties  subscribed  more  than  double  what 
the  town  was  doing,  the  town  oould  hardly  be 
said  to  be  doing  its  duty  m  that  ^espe-t,  as  the 
receipts  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood  had 
been  gradually  falling  off,  and  were  £3  le*  than 
the  preceding  year.  In  the  county,  on  the  other 
^  £35  more  than  last,  year     There 

was  another  need  of  sub-onptions  which  deserved 
attention,  and  that  was- the  amount  received  from 
furious  industrial  works  in  town  and  county. 
Ten  vears  a?"  these  subscriptions  were  £40  ;  and 
were  now  dim.nished  to  £8  8s  lid;  and  ha 
<Kute  certain    the   matter  only  required  to 
..  attention  cai'led  to  it  to  have  the  amount 

,nOn*tbe'  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by, 
Mr  Croll,  the  following  were  appointed  *«ctoi»: 

Ladv  Stewart,  Miss  Douglas.  Mx  Theodore: 
Orombie,  Rev.  Dr  Webster  Thorn*, n.  Mis* 
Duguid,  Rev.  Mr  Brebner,  Provost  Mowat, 
Stonehaven,  and  Rev    Oeorge  Wa&er. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev-  Mr  Brebner  Lrilconi- 
stoo,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lord 
Provost  Fleming  tor  presiding,  and  the  proceed- 
mg&  terminated.  


Zbc  Christian. 


March  20,  1902, 


A  Blind  Man's  Life=Work. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Campbell,  LL.D. 

ROYAL  NORMAL    COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


IT   ia   yet   open   to  the  historian  or  critic  to 
try  to  balance  the  influence  of  Briton  on 
American,  and  what  American  has  donefor 
.  ;  to  set  down,  if  possible,  how  each  has 
helped   to   mould   the   character  of  the  other. 
Any  such    attempt,    however,    would    have  to 
include  the  interchange  of  Christian  thought 
.  in  the    pulpit  and   in   evangelistic 
The  influence  of  the 
Americas    evangelist,    I).    L.    Moody,  on  our 
:  Mr.  !'•  ahody  on  our  philan- 
thropy, would  have  to  he  considered.     We  ia 
turn  have    'ft  to  America  men  who  wrought 
"better  than  they  know  "  in  drawing  together 
the  two  great  i 

In  the  ranks  of  the  former  will  he  found  the 
ct  of  this  I  Born  in  Teni 

toh  r  0,  1882,  for  tbn  e  and  :i  ball 
j-'nti,.  ■    tnphell   romped    with    bis 

i  rs  in  the  sunlight,  until   the,  Hay,  ■ 
fatal  day,  when  phv  ing  in  the  yard  the 
thorn  of  an  acacia  b 

Unskilful  treatment  deprived  I 
.  ;v  of  tho  sight  of  both  'yes.     it 


was  a  sad  day  at  the  farm  house.  But 
the  calamity  of  1836  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  hope  and  gladness 
and  comfort  to  numberless  homes  in 
subsequent  generations. 

But  we  must  go  back.  In  those  days 
the  blind,  if  cared  for  at  all,  were  for- 
bidden to  do  many  of  the  thousand 
things  that  make  up  daily  life,  lest 
they  should  injure  themselves.  Ifci 
followed,  therefore,  that  the  boyl 
Francis  Joseph  stood  a  good  chance 
of  being  spoilt ;  in  truth,  he  was  a 
spoilt  child  until  he  was  six  years 
old,  when,  almost  by  accident,  it  was 
found  that  he  could  cut  wood  without  i 
cutting  himself.  From  that  time  the 
good  sense  of  the  father  over-ruled  his 
fears,  and  he  took  special  pains  to 
train  the  boy  in  farm  work. 

How,  when  twelve  years  old,  young 
Campbell  was  sent  to  school,  how  he 
was  tested  as  to  musical  talent,  but 
could  not  tell  one  tune  from  another  ; 
how  he  learned  to  play,  but  secretly — - 
all  this  is  best  told  in  the  pages  of 
"  Plain  Speaking,"  a  volume  by  the 
author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
in  which  will  also  be  found  the  story  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  early  struggles  to  give  himself  a 
university  education. 

After  a  strenuous  life,  which  had  made 
its  mark  on  methods  for  teaching  the  blind 
in  America,  a  complete  breakdown  compelled 
this  restless  man  to  visit  Europe,  but  not  to 
rest ;  he  had  but  one  aim,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  every  subject  was 
studied  that  could  help  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  this  purpose. 

In  January,  1871,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  son,  Mr.  Campbell  turned  his  face  home- 
ward, but  while  detained  for  a  few  days  in 
London,  a  gentleman  staying  at  the  same  hotel 
proposed  his  attending  a  meeting  for  indigent 
blind,  to  which  he  himself  was  going.  That , 
night,  we  are  told  in  his  own  words,  was  to 
him  "  a  sleepless  night,"  and  with  the  decision 
which  characterises  him  he  informed  Mrs. 
Campbell  in  the  morning  that  they  must 
delay  their  journey.  A  letter  of  introduction 
to  Dr.  Armitage,  the  well-known  friend  of 
the  blind,  was  now  made  use  of,  and  with 
united  energies  they  set  to  work.  Dr. 
Armitage  had  lost  his  sight  when  serving  as 

medical  officer  during  the  Crimean  War ;  in 
1868  he  established  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  and  he  now,  with  Mr.  C. 
A.  Miner,  urged  Mr.  Campbell  to  remain  in 
England. 

The  homeward  journey  to  America  was  not 
completed,  but  instead  three  small  houses  near 
the  Crystal  Palace  were  secured,  and  a  school 
begun,  March  1,  1872,  which,  two  years  later, 
was  removed  to  the  present  site  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  Here  the  work 
has  grown  and  prospered.  Dr.  Campbell's 
system  of  educating  the  blind  is  a  marvellous 
success,  and  what  his  pupils  can  accomplish  is 
almost  incredible.  Visitors  are  admitted  to 
the  college,  and  may  see  for  themselves  what 
it  is  difficult  to  describe. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  is  seen  in 
the  happy  demeanour  of  the  pupils.  All  arc 
occupied,  all  arc  happy.  The  hopeless  and 
helpless  become  changed  beings,  fearless  and 
self-reliant,  under  the  influence  and  training 
of  "the  doctor,"  whoso  own  life  is  a  daily 
inspiration.  A  glance  at.  the  last  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell's  Christmas  letters,  scut  out 


'/ 


MP.     F.   1.   CAMPBRLt. 

their  old  pupils,  tells  us  of  the  bnl- 
'  W'suceess  of  two  of  the  girl  etude* £  one 
of  them  having  won  two  prizes  lor  Engbsh 
rt«*£re  and  English  history,  as  well  as  a 
thol  rship  and  the  first  prize  for  hygiene 
All  the  oSer  competitor  had  the  blessing  of 

nlfoUaer  achievement  was  that  of  a  young 

Hdv  who  won  one  of  the  Mendelssohn  prizes  at 

K  Soval  Academy  of  Music,    Berlin  ;    tins 

I,,  rendered  the  more  remarkable  because  of 

r^hUnd  beirn 'excluded  as  students  from  tins 

tad ^v      The  hall  of  the   Normal  College 

bears  on  its  walls  eloquent  testimony  to  the 

su  c  sses   and    honours    gained   by   a  forme 

student  who  has  recently  passed  away.     It  has 
student  v.  that  musiC)  when 

been  proved   beyona  ofession  for  the 

^£*&&**™-  °r*$'\ 

A    demv  of  Music  has  received  the    cordial 
fecoSon  of  the  musical  profession,  settle 
recufc       ".        „.    in  thfi    thoroughness  ot  CIS 
the   ,--         to  tto   «h^  .^  iut  m 

Sril  25   an  «=he1 1  concert  ,01  to  R.ven  .t 
April  io,  an  on  d 

Queen  ■    Ha   ,    »*"**,£     The  Prince 
musicians  will  unflo>tah.e  pw 
and  PrineeM   Of   Wales   intend   to  be  pre 

receive  pur--,  on  behalf  of  the  institute. 

Our  1st  M    patron,    took  a 

kindly    interest     in    the     college    from    the 

log,  and  a   few   weeks   before  her  death 

an  intimation  was  sent,  to  Dr.  Campbell  that 

,ld  be   |  <"' ive  llie  Pul"ls 

at  Wind 

great    object   the    Principal    and  bra 

immittee  have  always  kepi  in  view, 

qualify  the    itudenU   to   b 

r    this    reason    tberefori 
eral  educ 

their  aim  is  to  imparl 

t  which  h 

l  in  the  best  echo 

.     D     i 

not    only    to   have   good   teaching 

but    in   ample 
\t  the 
i    and    LOO    piano 

!•  ..  m  I  from 

D     '  through  whose 

[1 


ccntly  been  invented  in  America, 
and  a  Braille  shorthand-writing  machine 
at  Birmingham. 

It  wonld  bo  difficult  to   convey  an 
idea  of  all  that  comes  into  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education.     We 
told  that  ordinary  lessons  are  of  far  less 
importance  than  teaching  the  children 
to  be  active  and  playful.      This  thej 
become  soon   after  their  admission  to 
the     college,     every     inducement     to 
activity  being  offered  in  the  play  and 
other  "  beautiful    grounds,     which,     it 
should  be  observed,  were  not  laid  out  by 
Dr.    Campbell    with    assistance,     but 
from  his  own  design.     This  may  sound 
Btrangely  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the    subject   of   our    sketch.     It    may 
interest  them  vet  more  to  hear  that  he 
has  related,   "  What  a  blind  man  saw 
from  the  top  of  Mont  Wane."  for  he 
was  the  first  blind  man  who  ever  accom- 
plished   the    teat    of    climbing    that 
mountain. 

\     thorough     system    of    physical 
development,   Dr.  Campbell  mainta 
must  he  the  basis  for  the  whole  educa- 
tion   of    the     blind,    his    experience 
having  moved  "that,  as   a   class,  the   blind 
l-e  tnnid,    awkward,  and  helpless  j   energy, 
indomitable  courage,  and  fixed  determination 
are  usually  wanting."     He  begins  by  making 
them  believe   that  it   is   possible  to   be   inde- 
pendent of  the  help  of  others,  and  to  do  all 
that  others  can  do,  except  see  ;  he  then  place 
within  their  reach  the   means  needed  to  call 
out  and  cultivate  these  qualities.     1  he  gymna- 
sium has  been  repeatedly  improved,  and  .s  now 
pronounced  most  complete  and  unique.    Added 
to  this  is  the  girls'  gymnasium,  with  anex- 
cellent    ilnor  for   roller    skating;    the   lakelet, 
where  rowing  is  taught ;  the  large  swimming 

Society  are  acquired  by  the  pupils:   and  a> 
the  twelve-in-hand  cycle,  which  will  carry  its 
partvovcra   run  of  fifty  miles  into  the  country 

^Oneofthe  most  useful  branches  in ithe  early 

education  of  children  is  the  technical  training. 
It  not  only  teaches  them  to  use  their  hands 
rousing  the  perceptive  faculties  and  phvmcd 
active,  but  fits  the  boy  who  ha  ■  < 

literary  work  or  music  to  become  i  skilful 
I  mechanic. 

MORNING    AJJVISKT1SEK,    FK1DAY, 
MARCH     21,    1902. 
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,  ait  I    il  *  * 


if    «*u  '     •"I'Tgy.     s 


mortgage  on   the   in.tuation-dependect  only  SB  **»£  I 

323  k  •j£*^/^^S2tS?^£S 

hear.)     ile  (-Mr.  ohuate    M'1"*         f      u    bUnd  and  that 
one  in  every  tuonsanii  ot *•    ^  ^   ,allfa;  sbor,  ot 
the  proportion i  m  th •  *«J* J^ZS*  Lhere  were  in  this 
that      Ae».^t  the^MjOOU  »£  d         deut  features  who  | 
country  «i'J,00o  or  4U,wu^if  misery  or  to  be, 

w„re  either  to  be  ieit  in  ^"Lr°f0fi£ht  and  camtort  to  ; 
raised  out  of  it  to  beoom »  eoaroe  of  tf»        ^  ^  , 

those  aboat  them  b y  th   ^d  ot  s  ^^  ^  ^ 

Thoy  snoa-.d  do  all  tnat  vue,  „      Tne  records 

become  »elf-dopondent  and  ^-.apporr    „  rf  ^ 

of    the   college   showed  tnat   n.ariy   w   P  attoul8d 

inmates  were  »elf--upporW  Toe  col £.•  ^^  ^ 
the  highest  ^aharhdad0lbeeeXnCeparsaed  there  had  been 
the  methods  which  h?*  °°en  nd  in  other  countries  m 
adopted  in  other  ""ttiationb  w MV n  __( Applause.)- 
the  nope  of  accompanies  miUric ,-Uts.    ^  PP  t<j 

Another  resolution  w,sa^aP^ed„vn^t         ^  ^      i 

Buoport  the  *P"f*X  ™"    Ha*  to  collect  funds  for 
coming  concert  f«  ^ £f  lLord  Stalbridge.il.  support-  | 
the  panoses  of  tUe  ^"r^   u  tolBM  to  the  life  work  of  , 
ing  the  resolution,  paid  a  J hign  w         instUutiou.-A  vote  ; 
Dr.  Campbell  in  connect  on  mtn  toe  i  f  8ath 

of  tha.ks  was  passed  to  A9D^  ^  Stafford 

S^-K^wU^o  vo'ea  to  the  chairman.  I 


From, 
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7"  Totally..  TMind. 

Special  to  the  Banner 
Bakerville,   Marc 
ris,  dattehter  of 
Ewen,  "rJWuorm* 
her  eyemgi 
an   attack   of  la 


21. — Miss  Alice   Har- 
J.  R.  Harris  of  Mc - 
of  this  place,  has  lost 
rris  suffered  from 
Jpe,    which   settled   in 
her  eyes,  and  her  friends  here  have  beet, 
informed   that  she  is  totally  blind.       ^^ 


TO  BLIND  INSTITUTE 

REV.  CHILES  SECURES  A  PLACl 
FOR  MARY  POE. 

Rev.  R.  \Y.  Chiles  of  Rescue  Mis- 
sion today  received  a  letter  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  blind  institute 
at  Louisville,  stating  that  Mary  Poe, 
the  thirteen-year-old  blind  girl  now 
in  the  poor  house  here,  would  be  tak- 
en into  that  institution. 

Rev.  Chiles  had  been  trying  for, 
some  time  to  secure  for  her  admission  | 
to  the  school,  and  is  very  much  grati-  [ 
lied  at    his  success. 

> 


Date 


A  Blind  Beauty 
In  ;i  beauty  contest  which  has 
just  taken  place  in  New  -."ork  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  hliiiei  yming 
lady  named  Miss  Clara  l'rout,  aged 
seventeen  years.  She  is  described  as 

lousiv    beautiful,    an 
her  limpid    eyes  show  no   trace   ol 
the  sad  misfortune  under  which  she 
hit  -— 
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I  know  that  a  large  number  of  my  readers  are  interest,  d 
in   the  work  of  writing  out  books  for  the  blind  to  read 
by  means  of  Braille  type.     A  few  years  ago  I  suggested 
this  as  a  most  desirable  work  of  charity  to  be  undertaken 
by  ladies  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  give  money 
for   benevolent   purposes;    and    the    response    received    in 
consequence   by  the  Society   for  the   Home  Teaching  of 
the  Blind,   53,  Victoria   Street,  from  amidst  my  readers, J 
was  so  large  and  valuable  that  the  committee  passed  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  to  The  Illustrated  London  News  for 
the  assistance.     Knowing  thus  that  many  of  my  readers 
are  interested,  1  am  sure  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  a  Frenchman,  Dr.  Dussand,  has  made  a  most  import- 
ant improvement  on  the   Braille  machine.     The  existing 
method     of    writing  pricks    the    characters    through    the 
paper,  in  relief  on  the  reverse,  so  that  before  they  can  be 
read   the   paper   must   be   raised   from    the  board.     Dr. 
Dussand  has  invented  a  metal  band  carrying  small  dice, 
against  which  the  pricking  is  done  in   such  a  way  that 
the  marks  rise  up  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  and  can  be 
read  immediately  by  simply  lifting  up  the  band,  which  is 
hinged  so  that   it  cannot   be  displaced.     The  advantage 
of  this  is  greater  to  the  blind  person  writing  by  Braille 
than  to  those  who  are  copying  out  for  their  reading, 
as   the  blind  can  immediately  read  over. what  they    . 
have  written.      But  to  the  writer  of  Braille  for  others  | 
there    are  also  some   important  improvements  :    the  ! 
new  instrument   is  so  light   and  folds  up   so   small  J 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  a  man's  pocket,  and  the 
necessity   for   using  a  special  thick    and   expensive  1 
paper  is   abrogated.      A   demonstration   was   given 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  recently  by 
two   blind   girls,  who  proved  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
new  instrument  they  could  write,  and  read  over  what 
they  had   written,  as  fast  as  many  sighted  persons 
can  write  with  the  pen  and  read  with  the  eve. 


Annual  Occasion  When  Charles  Broad- 
way Rouss  Showed  How  Wealth  May 
Mean   Popularity. 

To     the     public     Charles      Broadway 
Rouse   has   been   merely  "the  blind  mil- 
lionaire,"   groping    pitifully    with    mil- 
lions in   his  outstretched  hands  to  give 
to  the   man  \\\\o  would  restore  his  eye- 
sight.     Neither    his    practical    business 
nor  the   pathos   of   his   blindness 
has    Dad   romance   in   it,  so   far  as   the 
Miil'.l    could    see;    but    those    who    took 
part  in   the  ride  which  Troop  A,  on  its 
i  jturn   from  Porto  Rico,  made  over  the 
Virginia  mountains  to  Rouss  day  at  the 
County    fair    in    Winchester    have    seen 
the  blind  millionaire  in  a  different  mood. 
'I  he    troopers    were    telling    some    new 
members   of  this  ride  as  a  squad  gath- 
ered in  the  armory  for  a  gallop  the  day 
1    Mr.  RoUss  died. 
"We  reached  Winchester  at  dark,  af- 
forty-mile   ride,"   began   the   ser- 
■;  .     "The  town    was  crowded.' 
"•\\liat    a  crowd!'  we  exclaimed  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"'It's  Rouss  day  tomorrow,'  was  the 
proud  rejoinder. 
"Mr.  Rouse  gave  the  fair  annually  a 
-inn .  which  had  put  it  on  a  firm 
financial  bask,  and  took  each  year  the 
inr  holiday  he  allowed  himself  in  the 
313  working  days,  spending  it  in  his 
old  home,  among  his  "«  n  people. 

"Things   were  iii   full   swing   when   we 

reached    the   ground    the    following  day, 

imt    there   was  an  anticipatory   restless- 

observable    until     from    far    away 

t  hi   dii  taut   w  hist  le  of  a  locomol  ive  was 

heard.      Then    the    special    train    hearing 
1  c.it    man   pulled   into  I  he  station. 

•■  \  brass  hand  met  him,  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  the  promi- 
nent cit  izens  were  all  there  in  cai  1 

tl        meet       their      former      neighbor.         It 

1    Mi    Rouss,  w  it  h  a  Lavishness 

akin    to    t  he    rulers    in    niediae\  ai    t  imes, 
brought    with    him    several    hundred    del-. 


i-.rs  in  small  amounts,  whieh  he  literally 
,uted  broadcast.  One  might  al- 
hear  the   cry   of   1  as  *■ 

I  the  coil  -  la.ul.le.l   for  by 

the  Mirer,  expectant  crowd.     Such  cheer- 
in  a  I  have  seldom  heard  as  was  accord- 
\,a  Bl]  the  way  to  the  fair  -rounds. 
"Then   came  lunch,  a   free  lunch,  pro- 
by    the   same    generous    patron   of 
ir'    Not  the  cheap  affair  one  might 
(  when  done  on  such  a  large  scale, 
but  good,  nourishing  food.    It  was  serv- 
ed   onlv    to    the    women    and    children 
while  free  drinks   merely    were  provided 
for  the  men.     The  wisdom  ot   Una  ar- 
tangement  may  seem  doubtful,  but   Mr. 
a   probably  knew  his  men 
"Mr    Rouse    himself      moved      about 
shaking  hand,  generally  and  kissmg  the 
••  '  country    maidens.      Always    gen- 
;.,„„.  ,   not   backward  in  appre- 

ciRting  their  Buttering,  bashful  pleasure 
in  this  mark  of  his  friendliness.     Usu- 
ally the  fair  maiden   left   with  a  green- 
back   which    he    had    pressed    into   her 
hand,    with    which    she   bought    ribbons 
souvenirs  of  the  fair. 
••In    every    family    for    milea    around 
there  is   a   namesake  of  the   millionaire. 
There   is   John   Broadway   Rousa  Smith, 
Reginald     Adolphua     Broadway     Kouss 
bashful     matron    ap- 
hed    him    slyly    when   1    was    near 
said  -Mr.  Rouss,  you  do,,  t  seem  to 
recognize  me.     I'm  Sally  Jones  that  was 

1    to  know   you   when   I    v 
little  eirl.     We  named  our  little  boy  al- 
ter  von    and    all    the   neighbors   laughed 
•cause  you  am  t 
nUr  asked  to  see  him.'    Mr.  Uou,s  nat- 
he  youngster's  head  and  pressed  a 
into    his    dirty    little    paw,    to    the 
huge  delight   of  the  mother. 

£And  thus   it   went  on  throughout  the 

,lv  in  the  morning  we  had  ridden 
out  to  try  a  horse  I  was  to  ride  in  the 
Wgh  jump  and  passed  a  beautiful  cem- 
etlrv.  Virginia  is  poor,  and  a  paling 
■„  usually  the  best  she  can  do 
the  last  rating  place  of  her  depart- 
ed, but  this  very  graveyard  was  sur- 
rounded bv  a  solid  and  very  costly  wall. 
We  remarked  upon  it  to  a  native. 

«"0h'    he    answered    with    pride      Mr. 
,:,„„-  gave  thai   to  the  town,  and  you 
„u„ht  to  Bee  his  mausoleum. 
"•What    a    fine   monument,    some  one 

presently.    «Y«  «-  e^ 

\o    the    Confederate    dead.     There 

:li„.,  much  to  see  in  the  country,  but  rf 
the   engine   house   tneyli 

.how    you    our    tire    department.      Mr. 

.    the    afternoon    Mr. 

;,,,    the   blare   of   tnimpeta   and 

the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  was  es- 

which  left ^amid  the 

,-  handkerchiefs  and  the  cheers 

and  blessings  of  thousands. 
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MISS    l.INNII'-     HAONKWOOD. 
[Blind.    Deaf    an.l   Dumb  OW,    Who   Bu    B 

school  for  the  blind,  where  she  reuiaii 
lour  rears.    Two  more  years  « 
the   Iowa  state  normal  school.     During  the 
-he  has  been  in  South  Dakota. 


LEAVE  BLIND  SCHOUL. 

Two  Small  Boys  Yesterday  Start  for 

Home. 

;     Haught 

I    Humboldt,     two     small 

-      Of      Who 

■ 

•lav    mori 
«       •    ill  ..tht  r  meml  ■ 
Institution  i  thr  arms 

■ 
Prof.    John    H.    Armstrong,    princl]  I 

i  \\\<-   bi  •>!    Chief   Curra 

'  t.  rda 

■  id    returned    on    the 
LSI     nlRht       Th< 
i  bright,       Intelligent     little     fellows, 
i  Lleui 
n>  lock  them  up  In  ih"  prison, 
them    to   sleep    In    tl  m     upstairs 

v.  mi.  r  I  inughton  nor  Harrow  is 

lv  i.ttw*.- .'fkai   . 

trying   t  i 
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BLIND  BOY  A  GENIUS. 

Violin  Playing  of  Ed*v>n  Gra..e  of  Xeiv 

York   Astonishes   Berlin. 

Special  Cable  Dispatch  to  The  Inter  Ocean 

BERLIN.  Mareh  B2.-Edwin  Grasse. 1*e 

H-year-old  blind  violinist  T0111.^^," 
who  got  his  musical  education  **££*£ 
made  a  sensational  success  on  Ma  An.      I 
nearance  this  week  in  Berlin.    He  piayea  a 
concerto    by    Slndteg.   and  such  scenes  as 

SssarMftSS 

wtth    the  audience,   and   people   in  crowds 

h,  rc-clved  the  glowing  congratula- 
1;.'^  judges   oC  music  in  Euro; 

very  pathetic. 

-THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY 
jroU  AL,  MONDAY, 
MARCH  24.  1902. 
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Excellent   Program  Given  at  In- 
stitution- Humorous  Debate. 

The    Boys'     1.  of    the 

.tate  Insitution  tor  the  iillnd  g*v«  an 

lay  .veiling  in 
nstitute  chapel.    The  program 
d    of    vocal    and    instrumental    music, 
leclamation,   humorous  selections,   and 
i  scene  from  Shakespeare  presented  by 
>lind  bovs-     A  number  of  persons  wlt- 
lessed  the  entertainment  The  program 
aas  as  follows: 
Organ  solo,  Leopold  Dubo> 
n,   "Hymn  of  the   Nuns' 
ide  in  A  t'! 
Vice    Presidenl     Edward 

of    Bonga,      The    Bull    1 
^Obituaries."  bj  Hurt,  Thuri 

p.   s.    Breckenridgt 
A.    Chambers;  declamatl* 

nger; 

piano 

iues- 

tton.  "Who 

Kriu'' 

.liin^tor.    I 

Jam- 

niati.m. 

Park' 

.    ■Irish    ' 

Shakt 
Hurt 

r     i 
'•get-  a"*-" 


i 
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BY  BLIND  MUSICIAN 


Pleasing  Entertainment  Given 
at  Malta   Hall  Last  Night. 


The  musical  and  literary  concert  given 
last  nigbt  at  Malta  hall,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Albert  F.  Corliss,  the  blind 
musician,  was  a  success  in  every  way. 
The  hal!  was  completely  filled  and  every 
number  on  the  program  was  applauded. 

Mr.  Corliss  rendered  two  piano  selec- 
tions of  high  merit,  showing  his  wonder- 
ful command  over  the  keys.  He  is  in 
every  way  an  accomplished  player.  As 
an  accompanist  too,  he  showed  his  intuitive 
skill. 

Mr.  George  Adams  sang  "Dreams"  and 
"Mona"  in  a  way  to  bring  out  hearty 
rounds  of  applause.  He  was  forced  to  re- 
spond to  an  encore  in  each  instance.  He 
is  possessed  of  a  fine,  cultivated  baritone 
voice,  perfectly  modulated  but  of  full  vol- 
cm  e. 

Mr.  Adams  also  rendered  a  cornet  solo 
which  showed  him  to  be  an  adept  upon 
that  instrument.  Mr.  Corliss  accompau 
ied  him  in  one  of  the  songs,  and  Mrs  Cur- 
rier in  the  other  and  in  the   cornet  solo. 

Mr.  Buruham  interpreted  two  reading  se 
ections  in  a  highly  humorous  manner. 

iss  Edith  Corliss  also  read  a  selection, 
which  received  well-merited  applause. 

The  rest  of  the  entertainers  were  juvenile 
but  pleased  the  audi. nee  mightily. 

Mable  Head  sang  "Her  Name  is  Rose" 
very  prettily  indeed,  and  iu  a  suprisingly 
clear  voice  for  such  a  young  singer. 

Lois  Clancy  gave  a  violin  solo,  her  per- 
form-.nce  showing  that  it  wont  be  many 
years  before  she  is  an  accomplished  player. 
Clancy  also  rendered  a  piano  solo. 
Delia  Chapmau  and  Bertha  Chapman 
sung  a  duL-tr,  ".Star  of  the  East"  in  a  way 
to  elicit  applause. 

Master  William  Blatchford  and  Carrie 
Smothers  played  a  violin  duet,  and  after- 
wards Master  Blatchford  played  a  violin 
solo. 

One  of  the  bits  of  the  evening  was  "I'll 
be  your  Sweetheart,"  sung  by  Ella  Gor- 
man and  Dora  Wendell. 

Lena  Hennessy  played  a  difficult  piece 
on  the  piano. 

All  in  all   the  entertainment  was  one  oi 
the  most  pleasant  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  held  in  Malta  Hal!. 

BRC 
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INDUSTRIAL  HOME,  ON  GATES  AV- 
ENUE,  PAYING  OFF  ITS  LAST 
INDEBTEDNESS. 


•sea  of  Broom  Making  Explained 
—Why   Inmates'   Work   Ib   Better 
Than  the  Ordinary — Amuse- 
ments During  Leisure 
Hours. 


That  old  phrase  about  the  hlind  leading 
the  blind  has  become  so  familiar  that  most 
people  conceive  of  a  blind  man  as  one 
entirely  helpless  and  generally,  on  that  ac- 
count, miserable.  This  might  he  true  in 
specific  Instances,  just  as  it  would  with  any- 
other  affliction,  but  in  most  cases  the  pub- 
lic's impression  of  what  a  sightless  per- 
son's capabilities  are,  is  woefully  distorted. 
One  cannot  find  a  better  place  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  overcoming  difficulties  than  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  512-520 
Gates  avenue. 

Yesterday  a  fair  was  held  there  from  3 
to  10  o'clock  to  help  pay  off  the  last  $750 
on  the  mortgage  indebtedness.  Though  this 
entire  amount  was  not  realized,  some  of  the 
women  promise  to  wipe  out  the  debt  in  the 
near  future  by  subscriptions  they  have  so- 
licited. 

At  present  there  are  twenty-five  blind  men 
receiving  the  benefits  of  industrial  training 
at  this  home.  The  institution  is  not  a 
charity.  It  moves  on  the  principle  that 
even  the  blind  can  find  something  for  their 
hands  to  do.  Twelve  of  these  twenty-five 
men  are  Inmates;  the  others  are  called  "out- 
mates"  from  the  fact  that  they  sleep  at 
home  or  with  relatives.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  last  year,  for'  when  the  city 
appropriation  was  removed  two  years  ago, 
it  necessitated  a  curtailment  of  the  work. 
Now,  however,  the  former  status  has  again 
been  reached,   and,    in   fact,   surpassed. 

During  the  past  year  double  the  work 
has  been  done  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
figures  do  not  seem  credible,  when  they 
are  regarded  as  representing  the  toil  of 
twenty-five  blind  men.  In  one  month  2,000 
brooms  are  made,  4,000  chairs  caned,  and 
on  an  average  of  ten  mattresses  renovated. 
These  are  the  three  principal  lines  of  la- 
bor, though  work  on  whisk  brooms  a«d 
other  smaller  articles  is  not  included  in 
this  summary. 

Every  man  is  paid  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  he  performs;  in  other  words,  he  is 
paid  by  piece  work.  But  these  statistics 
do  not  represent  the  beneficences  of  the 
Home,  for  the  women  managers,  an  energetic 
and  devoted  and  generous  body,  visit  the 
hemes  of  the  outmates  and  provide  them 
with  what  comforts  they  need. 

The  two  buildings  of  the  home,  the  dwell- 
ing house  and  the  factory  adjoining,  are 
Dpen  for  public  inspection  at  any  time, 
a.nd  it  is  well~  worth  anybody's  while  to 
pay  a  visit.  Entering  the  factory,  which 
las  a  store  for*  the  sale  of  articles  on  the 
irst  floor,  one  is  greeted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent/ Eben  P.  Morford,  who  is  a  re- 
narkaJ^le  man  in  many  ways.  On  going 
brou^n  the  factory  the  visitor  learns  that 
iom  passes  through  twelve  distinct  pro- 
isses. 

The  broom  corn  arrives  in  bales  and  is 
aken  upstairs  and  put  through  a  sizing  ma- 
shine,  which  cuts  the  stalks  at  different 
engths.  From  there  It  goes  to  the  bleach 
w>x,  where  the  sap  is  removed  by  sulphur 
ind  brought  from  the  centre  to  the  surface. 
This  process  removes  all  cinch  bugs,  which 
Mr.  Morford  says  have  a  cinch  on  the  corn, 
ind  which  leave  a  rusty  color  in  their 
tracks.  This  bleaching  makes  the  corn  a 
rich  green,  bringing  out  ihe  natural  cotr.r. 
It  Is,  therefore,  much  better  than  the  dyes 
used  by  other  factories,  for  they  tend  to 
rot    the   oorn. 

From  the  bleach  box  the  corn  goes  to 
the  sorter,  who  separates  the  stalks  accord- 
ing to  color  and  quality.  Then  it  passes 
through  the  "hurl"  which  gives  it  a  fine 
smooth  finish.  Next  It  goes  to  the  winding 
machine,  which  fastens  it  to  the  broom 
handle,  and  is  again  fitted  with  shoulders 
and   put  through  the  hurl  one©  more. 

The  sewing  machine  now  bgwb  it  through 
and   then   a   rotary   comb   removes   all   secMs 
and    dirt.       The    last    process    Is    the    trim- 
ming   at    tho    end.       ''in'    brooms    are    then 
bunched    and    tied    and    taken   to>  the  ware- 
house. 
Mr.    Morford    «ays   that    a   blind    man   can 
I    a    chair    or    renovate    a    mattress    bet- 
ter  than  a  noelng  man— at  least,   1 1 1 •;  homo's 
>vork  in  those  two 
than  "tii.  i  hikj  man 


is  more  proficient  in  caning  is  that  when 
the  strips  are  Interwoven,  no  rod  is  used 
between  the  layers,  which  makes  the  work 
as  tight  as  a  drum;  whereas  seeing  persona 
in  removing  the  rod,  cause  a  slack,  which 
makes   the  seat  sag. 

In  mattress  making  the  blind  man  s  work 
is  better  because  of  his  more  sensitive 
touch.  The  hair  is  inserted  through  an  eight- 
een-inch  hole,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
for  a  seeing  man  to  look  inside.  He  must 
rely  entirely  upon  the  feel  of  it,  and  for  this 
reason  the  blind  man  is  more  proficient.  Mr. 
Morford  says  the  sewing  afterward  Is  an  A, 

td       ("l    rnottGr 

The  only  material  difference  between  the 
blind  man's  labor  and  that  of  a  seeing  man 
is  that  it  is  necessarily  slower,  as  the  blind 
man  must  spend  a  minute  or  two  In  finding 
out  with  his  hands  what  a  seeing  person 
can  take  in  at  a  glance. 

A  good  many  people  think  the  blind  man 
does   not   have   much    recreation.     They   are 
mistaken.     For   instance,    it    is    the   popular 
notion  that  a  blind  man  does  not  enjoy   a 
smoke.     But  he  does,  and  just  as  much  as 
his  more  fortunate  brother.  Every  man  but 
one   in  the   factory    smokes,    and   enjoys   it 
thoroughly.     Their   leisure    hours    are    spent 
in    playing    checkers,    dominoes,    chess,    the 
piano,  singing  songs  or  playing  stringed  in- 
struments.    Once    a   month    the    inmates    of 
the  home  have  an  entertainment,  conslstifig 
of    musical    selections    and    recitations,    and 
now  and  then  outsiders  entertain  them.     Oc- 
casionally they  go  to  the  theatre,  and  they 
enjoy  a  show  more  than  one  would  imagine. 
Mrs.  Sinn,  proprietor  of  the  Montauk,  took 
the  whole  family  to  her  playhouse  last  fall, 
gave   them   orchestra  seats,    and   then   dined 
them  in  fine  style  at  Silsbe's.    The  Brooklyn 
Heights  Railroad  Company  furnished  a  spe- 
cial  car. 

Blind  men  have  no  valets,  says  Mr.  Mor- 
ford. They  black  their  shoes  as  well  as  the 
next  fellow,  unless  they  have  a  nickel  tc 
give  some  one  else  for  the  job.  They  dress 
themselves,  comb  their  hair,  and  at  tabU 
manage  to  get  enough  to  eat  withou*  diffi- 
culty. Sometimes  their  meat  is  cut  and  theii 
bread  is  spread.  Mr.  Morford  says  they  arf' 
able  to  find  their  beds  at  night  time,  an 
enjoy  a  good  night's  rest.  Altogether  the 
are  independent.  At  the  home  the  men  mak 
from  $1  to  $7  a  week,  the  average  bein 
about  55.  Some  slow  ones  work  a  week  an 
fail  to  make  $1.  They  are  not  of  a  mechaE 
ical  turn  of  mind,  and  "their  fingers  are  a 
thumbs."  But  they  all  work  hard.  Some 
times  the  novices  make  it  necessary  to  un 
do  what  they  have  done. 

For  chairs  which  the  home  gets  slxt 
cents  for  repairing,  the  blind  man  gets  "fort 
of  it,  as  against  twenty  to  men  in  othe 
factories.  For  winding  brooms  they  ge 
twenty-four  cents  a  dozen,  against  eightee 
In  other  factories.  The  result  of  all  this  1 
that    thei*e  is  a  continual  drain  on  the  treas 

ury. 

With  one  exception  the  outmates  go  horn 
alone.  It  is  often  the  case  with  blind  mei 
that  indoors  they  are  perfectly  confident,  bu« 
on  the  street  they  imagine  that  all  kind 
of  evil  will  befall  them.  Tom  Hayden,  th 
famous  blind  actor,  goes  through  his  perform 
ance  before  the  footlights  with  such  accur 
acy  that  people  witnessing  the  show  woul 
hardly  know  that  he  is  blind.  But  he  woul 
never  trust  himself  on   the  street. 

The  Industrial  Home  disposes  of  its  men' 
products  to  railroads,  ferry  companies,  an 
manufacturers  all  over  the  city.  The  Stan 
ard  Oil  Company  is  a  generous  patron, 
to  last  week  the  factory  was  ten  days  behln 
with  orders,  but  has  now  caught  up.  Hei 
is  one  of  the  finest  objects  on  which  to  b 
stow  gifts  of  money  that  can  bo  found,  f 
It  teaches  the  men  to  earn  at  least  a  portlc 
of  their  living,  while  in  the  almshouse  ar 
charitable  institutions  it  is  cost,  from  sta 
to  finish. 

John  O.  Jenkins  and  his  sons  are  amoj 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  hom 
The  family  ereoted  the  faotory  at  512  Gat 
avenue  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  pa 
ents.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  w< 
.■<inii»ped. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Report  ol  Committee  to   the  Governor 
lor  a  Heller  Food  Supply, 


D, 


The  committee  on  the  blind  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  to  whom 
referred  a  communication  from  Ci 
nor  Odell  on  February  28,  concerning  the 
food  supply  and  domestic  management 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  has  transmuted  its 
report   to  the  governor. 

The  committee  recommends: 

First— Tha.  the  food  for  the  institu- 
tion be  more  varied  in  character,  and 
that  the  allowance  for  the  purchas 
the  same  be  made  sufficient  to  permit 
the  moderate  use  of  such  ar  icles  as 
ruits.  cereals  in  variety,  syrups, 
and  vegetables  and  foods  usually  em- 
braced in  a  standard  dietaiy. 

ad— That     the   prices   allowed     on 
estimates     for     food  supplies    be   made 
sufficient     to     permi'      the     purchase  of 
standard   foods,    and    that    the   ste 
in    a_ll    classes,    be  required  to  pui\ 
such. 

Third— That     a     dietary   covering    the 
entire   year    be   carefully    prepared   and 
adopted    by    'he   board   of   trustees,    and 
:ter      the    superintendent    be      re- 
quired to  adhere  to  such  dietary. 

Fourth— That  the  cook  and  baker  be 
required  to  render  more  satisfactory 
service  in  their  reapec'i'va  departments, 
or  give  place  to  others  who  will  do  bet- 
ter work. 

Fifth— That  the  board  of  trusses 
take  action  to  reduce  the  number  of 
employes  wherever  practicable,  especi- 
ally in  the  domestic  and  labor  depart- 
ments. 

THE  SI  X. 
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Can  l»at  Anything  In  Order,  From  Farming 
Implement*  to  Matches. 

From  the  Indianapolis  Nevi. 
Ci/AT  CiTT.  Ind  ,  March  22—  There  i^in 
the  Clay  county  infirmary  as  a  paupoW  * 
blind  man,  who  is  as  much  of  a  prodigy  as 
"Blind  Tom,"  the  musician,  or  any  of  the 
mathematical  lightning  calculator  freaks 
who  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited 
over  the  country. 

"Otis."  a*  he  is  caned  by  all  his  fellow-In- 
mates and  the  keepers  of  the  institution. 'Is  & 
rare  mechanical  genius  and  manifests  as  much 
*mblti'  in  his  work  as  though  all 

the  avenues  of  competitive  Industry  were 
open  to  his  hand  and  application.  He  main- 
tains a  general  repair  shop  on  the  premises, 
which  he  built  himself,  which  Is  provided 
with  a  variety  of  tools  and  appliances,  all  of 
llent  order  and  every 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Suggested  By  Hon.  E.  B.  Hayes  For 
Use  in  the  Public  Library. 
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HON.    E     B.    HAYES. 


Interesting  and  Instructive  Lecture  Beture  Historical  So- 
ciety Last  Evening, 
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out  Us  provisions,  wlii<-li; 

ell  and  Norwell  are  thf  only  on-- 
without    'i    free   public   library.     This    !iw 
has  been  adopted  i'i  sixteen  of  the  ITriiied 
Tinier   it    ;:i    one    -  >/    li-  f 

tal.lished  in  p  sii^e  >'*»      | 
This  is  by  far  the  l  work  with  I 

which  I  have  ever  been  connected,  anil  1 
would  rather  it  should  be  said  ni  me  when 
my  work  is  done  that  f  helped  to  give  the 
public  the  pleasur  «  an  profi  s  of  eu.:. 
reading   than   any  otnu    praise. 

in  the  very  able  address  of  Miss    I 
beth  E.   Rule,  which  was  published    Feb  "•: 
in    the   Daily    Item,    B'eb.   ;!.    of   this    war. 
the  histo  v  t  f  libr  tries  was  I'm  v  i  •■    <_  j 
haiistivelv  sriven.     This  rilipvo-3  m< 

•h  and  hard  work  ir   the  preparation 
<f  this  paper,  and   I  suggest  that   i.  r  a> 
dross  !>e  preserved  in  the  archives 
S      iety.   tor  future  reference.     Mi:-s   ixule, 
si).'    said,    "looked    backward    !..    tlv 

ries"   and   to  nnicti   purpose,    so   let   iis 
Took    forward    toni?ht 

Those  in  charge  ol    tdw  ating  the  yourtg, 
parents    and    teachers    alike,    hardlj 
i/e  yet  how  much  of  the  real  training  e 
the  mind  the  Horary   is  i     do  ir  t.'   .    "  v.\- 
ing  time.    We  might   abolish   every   book, 
from    the    schools    but    th«    i  • 
and  given  an  i  ig   :    mind,   a    good  library 
ml  education  will  not  be  lacking.  The  best 
trained    mind    and    the    most 
that    I   ever   met    was   that   ol    a    man  wfio 
bad  never  sei  n  the  inside  of   a   coll 
attended    any   but    ,i    primary    school,    iiv 
it  reader  and  remembered  what 
when  there  are  book:.; 
in   general   circulation    to   be    had   for    tin- 
asking,    treatin  -  d<  s     of     all 
questions,    the   teachers   and   preachers   of 
the  future,  indeed,    ill  those  who  attempt 
"uk  with  authority  must  h  tve  a  care 
or  the  pupil  or  the  layman  may  ask  or- 
barr.                               s,    refuti     their    argu- 
ments and   reserve   the   righi    to  do   their 
own  thinking.     Whether  this  maj    bi    for 
the  best    l   cannot  say.    but   the  condition 
ready  upon  us  and  independent  think 
ins.    tin-    natural    result    of    personal    in- 
lin    to   increase   in    this 
country. 

Any  comment  on  library  'natters  would 
he-  Incomplete  without  advise  and  fatherly 

■  ;.      that     every     mar 
thought    he   could   drive  a   gin.    till    a    I'aiir 

■dit  a  newspaper.    However  that  may 
he.     no    one    seems    to    hesitate    in     recom- 

ding    the    bi  si     books    to    read 
amount  of  wise  suggestions  that  annually 
emanates  from  library  officials  leaves  one 
to  think  with  Lord   Bacon  that  thi    worst 
vice  is  advice.     Howei  i  i    much  t '.' 

n    other    points    a    ha  lay    animal 

running   through   all   such   comment   is   a 
■  al    lan  enl    i '     i    there     is    <-.i     much 
novel  reading  and  they  join  in  recommend- 
ing  th  it   biographj    and   history   be  sui.sli- 
]    for    the    reason    th  i1    they    assume 
with  a  calm  confidence  which   musl    b  •  a 
to    the   true    believer     nat 
ila-re  in   no  fiction   in   biography  ei 

1     that      when     he      was 

I  loved    that 
it   i><  yond  the  shadow 
doubt    let   anyone   read    the   II 

different  of    the 

or  to  come  down  io 

-  athi  r  from 
ograi  her     a     po 

Santi- 

■lie     II- 

I    • 
ilth. 

came 

h  full  ol" 

hi  he: 


v-    uiicom- 

that  we  must  all  insist   upon.     They  must 
n    that   and    i  he  reader  can 
safely   be  trusted   to  make   his  owi.   selec- 
tion. 

A    comparatively    n 
has    recently    been    begun   among    a- 
hraries.       in    1882    Boston  added 
•n.nl    for   the    blind   which    has   more    than 
five  hundred    i..  oks    id  i  tm  ir  use. 

In  1895  Richard  Randall  Perry  organised 
a  similar  library  in  New  Y..rU  -ity  which 
contains   al  en    hundred    \  oluines. 

'hiladi  Iphia  free  library  soon  fol- 
lowed tin  example.  In  Washington  and 
eight  other  cities  in  the  United  S 
ire,  libraries  for  Hie  sightless  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Teachers  for  the  blind 
are  provided  in  nearly  all  d  t:iese  insti- 
tutions, and  when  the  public  understand 
what  such  privileges  mean  to  these  who 
i  see,  whose  lives  are  bitterly  hard 
at  best,  every  i  ity  in  our  coyntry  of  any 
considerable  size  will  have  :ts  lihrar 
the  Mind  l  hope  by  calling  attention  to 
this  benevolent  anal  helpful  work  that 
we  may  be  able  to  have  such  a  depart- 
ment in  our  Lynn  library,  and  1  am  sure 
if  the  ladies  of  this  Society  will  take  this 
matter  in  hand  and  earnestly  work  for  it 
that  funds  might  be  secured  in  a  wi 
time  to  purchase  the  necessary  books  to 
start  such  an  enterprise  and  carry  it  to 
I  ss. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  a  free  public 
library  in  America  is  not  ihat  it  performs 
such  noble  work  as  this,  that  it  gives 
freely  the  friendship  of  books,  that  friend 
ship  outlasts  all  ethers,  that  it  gives 
healthy  recreation  ani  such  opportunity 
lor  study  and  research  that  by  its  use. 
men  and  women  are  better  ei, nipped  for 
the  battles  of  opinion  than  in  any  other 
way.  but  that  it  is  the  best  representation 
of  true  and  successful  democracy  that 
there  is  in  all  the  wide  world,  ft  shows 
belter  and  more  plainly  than  any  othei 
institution  that  the  people  can  be  trusted 
i.ast  year  mote  than  ohe  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  books  were  taken  to  homes 
from  our  Lynn- library  and  only  thre* 
were  lost.  And  there  are  verj  lew  re- 
strictions Phe  library  doors  are 
'vide  to  all  and  all  alike.  Men,  women  and 
children  of  every  race  and  religion  ax» 
welcome  here  t<  follow  their  own  will  to 
the  silent  entertaining  compan1  'is  on  the 
abrary  shelves.  It  is  an  unanswerable 
argument  to  those  who  mistrust  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  all  shall  share  that  the 
immense  number  of  people  who  patronize 
these  institutions  are  orde'rlj  ami  appre- 
ciative,    i-et  us  be  thankful  then  thai  we' 

a.     a     la  ud       >\  la  re      such      institutions 

thrive  to  thx  iw  about  us  their  refining  and 
elevating  influences  that  by  their  help  we 

iaa        grOW     a     StlldiOUS    and     Stable     people, 

and    demonstrate    to    the    world    that    the 

hesl     plan     to    flevelope    a     ! pie    and     lead 

|  them  to  righi  living  ami  thinking  is  free- 
Idem,  opportunity  and  equality  ol  all  men 
i  under  i  he  law. 


An   animated   discussion  favoring   many 

•  i    lie    ideas  advanced  bj  Mr.   Hayes  fo'l- 

d  the  presentation  ol  Ihif    tnti  Restjng 
jsaper. 

;  First  Established  and  Most  Complete 

■vspaper  Cutting  Bureau  in  the  World. 
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The  Soiiety  for  Providing  Evangelical  Relig- 
ious Literature  tor  the  Blind  is  doing  an  im- 
portanl  work  for  those  who  lack  the  sense  of 
sight.  Its  interests  are  represented  in  New 
York  by  Rev.  H.  li  Garner  of  Philadelphia,  as 
v.  Tlic  society  publishes  and  dis- 
tribute* gratuitously  its  literature  to  the  institu- 
1  '■"  foi  the  hlmd  and  free  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  and  gives  it  to  the  blind  personally. 


■ 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS:  SATURDAY, 


MARCH  29,    1902. 


Dual  Schools. 
Editor  The  California  News: 

It  is  the  common  statement  of  the  I.  p.  f 
that  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind, 
should  not  be  associated.  So  say  the 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  the  teacher  of  the 
blind.  But  as  I  am  looking  at  both  sides. 
I  think  1  can  see  one  enormous  advantage  I 
in  the  duality  idea.  Take  the  rabidity 
that  many  teachers  of  the  blind  have  in 
favor  of  some  particular  prints.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  any  hundred  blind  readers, 
will  say  that  the  Moon  print  is  by  far  the 
the  easiest  to  learn.  One  lady  scouted 
mo  for  giviny  her  half  an  hour  to  learn  it 
in,  saying  that  was  "a  wicked  waste  of 
time,  it  took  me  only  fifteen  minutes," 
and  another  such  a  lady,  to  whom  I  told 
this,  went  the  first,  three  better,  and  learn- 
ed it  in  twelve  minutes.  Well  now,  is  it 
not  thoroughly  well-known  that  those 
who  lose  sight  after  maturity  always  find 
learning  to  read,  a  most  difficult  task? 
I  know  it,  and  know  that  very,  very  many 
fail  utterly,  and  know  further  that  many 
who  have  been  unable  to  learn  any  of  out- 
tegular  prints,  learnt  Moon  with  no  diffi- 
culty. Yet  I  know  of  many    blind    schools 

who  have  furnished  their  pet  prints  to 
adult  blind,  and  serenely  rested  satisfied 
when  informed  that  the  unfortunate  could 
not  learn  the  print.  The  idea  of  suggest- 
ing that  some  other  print  be  tried,  never 
enters  their  heads.  "If  you  cannot  learn 
my  print,  you  may  go  without  reading," 
is  the  position  thev  put  themselves  in. 
Now  comes  the  point:  Do  you  know  a 
dual  school  in  the  United  States  that  is 
Dig  headed  on  any  special  print?  I  don't. 
Can  the  head  of  such  a  school  get  pachy- 
dermous  in  such  matters?  Is  he  not  natur- 
ally   made  wide  gauged?    Think  over  that 

a  bit. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  March  14,  1902. 

THE  TIMES, 

Washington,  D.  G 

[>ate  .-'.li    Via  I.  h    1002. 

A  BLIND   STENOGRAPHER 


A  most  remarkable  phenomenon: 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  Stenography 
has  been  successfully  taught  to  a 
blind  girl,  who  now  has  charge  of 
all  lite  correspondence  sent  out 
from  the  office.  She  takes  dic- 
tation by  using  tin  embossed 
short-hand  writer,  and  transcribes 
upon  an  ordinary  typewriter,  net- 
work is  said  to  be  almost  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  as  this  can-  be 
sitid  of  wvy  few  typewriters  who 
can  see,  it  is  hoped  by  the  instruc- 
tors at  the  school  that  ilio  blind 
may  be  taught  to  become  quite 
valuable   in   correspondence   work. 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  blind 
Stenographers  and  typewriters 
will  ever  be  serious  rivals  to  those 
who   can   see      tin-    reasons    for  this 


is  obvious-there   certainly  seems 
to    be    a    field    here    in   which    the 
blin-1    have    more     chance     of     ex- 
celling than  in  most  other  profes- 
sions    The  ideal  typewriter  is  one 
an  combine  great  speed  with 
,te    accuracy,    and    it    is    be- 
coming   more    and   more    common 
lie    employer    to    dictate    Al- 
ly  to   the   typewriter,   without 
intervention     of     short-hand. 
In   taking   such   dictation   a   blind 
operator   might    easily   become   as 
skillful    aa    a    seeing    person,    and 
Considerably    more    efficient    than 
manv  who  can  see.     The  quickness 
of  ear  and  of  understanding  char- 
ge   of   many   blind    persona 
would  ally  useful  in   ihis 

w.rk,  and  the  mind,  having  fewer 
tions  than  that  of  the  nver- 
pewriter,  would  work  <n-.uk- 
curately,   and    no    time 
would   be    lost    in   correcting 

In  addition  to  this,  the  al- 
abnormal  powers  of  memory 
•lines  displayed  by  the  blind 
would    he     of    use     in     any    corre- 
spondence work;  and  all  tin- 
Vantages     might     in     special 
niore  than  counterbalance  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  unable  to  read 
lence    and    correct     and 
r.rramre   work  by   sight.      As  busi- 
lishmcnts  become  more 
complex  and  tend  more  to  .-  pecial- 
ism  in  their  requirements,  it  may 
ppen   that   there   will    be 
I    places    here    and    there    for 
I  tvpewriters. 

^T.  nJTI 
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HUT   in  forever  from  the  sight  of  the 
•unlight,   the  woods   and  waters,   and 
yet    Ailing    her    life    with    the    same 
duties  and  pleasures  that  she  enjoyed  when 
»be  wa.s   blessed  with  sight,   Mrs.   Angelina 
L.  Hill,  802  Third  street,  whose  seventy-flvu 
years  of  life  have  be«"n~|rf>e.nt  almost  wholly 
ads  Vw  chief  pleasure  and 
of  her  datTapned  days   in   using 
That  4  llind   woman   should 
uae  a  typewriter  Is  a  novelty  in  Itself,  al- 
bllnd  nowadays   do   many   won- 
thlngs  that  were  unheard  of  a  gen- 
i  ago;  but  that  an  aged  woman,  sud- 
denly -i  is,  should  mas- 
of  an  instrument  that  Bhe  has 
Is  truly  wonderful. 
Mrs.  Hill  Is  a  woman  of  indomitable 
•will     ai  if    good    old 

trained 
thingH  -s    by    the    hardships 

and    a-  Um-    lot    of 

• 
I 

I  roken 

:n   In  a  pa- 
won    the 
dose   who    t 

is  was  the 

'  night 
r.     As  soon 

■ 

■■■  habits  of 

1 

tasks 

! 


her  ijlness.  That  she  was  enaoieu  to  ac- 
complish these  tasks  with  facility  was  no 
surprise  to  her  friends  and  her  family,  for 
"Mother  Hill's  capability"  had  been  famed 
-ince  her  childhood. 
But  she  surprised  even  her  family  when 
she  announced  her  intention  of  learning 
the  typewriter.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  her  sew,  cook,  sweep,  dust,  regu- 
late the  Are  and  do  the  hundred  and  one 
Mttle  things  that  belong  to  "keeping  house." 
but  to  attempt  the  mastery  of  an  unfa- 
miliar Instrument  appeared  to  them,  accus- 
tomed even  as  they  were  to  her  energy,  to 
be  too  great  an  undertaking. 

Mrs.  Hill's  account  of  the  way  she  learned 
to  write  upon  the  typewriter  is  most  char- 
acteristic.   "I  had  never  seen  a  I 

quaint   old-fashioned    way 

■    la   her   chief   charm,    "and   when   my 

pon,   Dr.   Hill,   decided  to   purchase  < 

fiia  'o-  f  companies. 

.    sending    the   machines    in    for    trial, 

a  great  curiosity  to  :th  my 

lingers,'  as  I  say.     There  were  four  of  them 

|n   the  office  at  one.  time,  and  my  son  put 

one  of  thftm  into  my  llvln  1   han- 

'dled    every   part   of   it   until    I    had    a   good 

had  no 
it  of  tryli  's  ablo 

sing  to 
•  n    ingenious    arram-  !•    and 

ours    a 

rig   tnn 
II,    why 


K    my    fliu 
I 


upon  which 

I 

■  was  slow; 


ridiculous    mistakes.    *h«  °    at  ft   new3. 

■whatever  that  may  nie»u 

keys  and  the  only  attachment  her  machine 

has  is   a  piece  of  cardboai 

tween   the   bank   of  c  »M   and   the 

ease  bank.    This  pa.- 
prevents  her  from  Retting  the  two  kinds  of 
letters   mix 

markably     "clean,"     comparing 
with  that  of  typists  who  have  not  on. 
use   of   the; 
in   their   work, 
to  any  one  watching  her  tl 
of  her  blln 

■  .inly  of  her  Am 

the    k<  " 

shifts  ;t    b? 

writing    "V 

ma    fashion    tha 

bulk  of  l  K.  »he 

■  num.  rc.ii 
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i    alt    at    my    tvix'wrltrr. 
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from   Buftalo    to    St.    Josepn,    Mien.,    wnere 
they  stayed  for  a   year  and  a  half.     Then 
they  came  to  Chicago  and  two  years  later 
to  Milwaukee.     Her  father,  "Deacon"  Sam- 
uel   Brown,    was    a    builder    by   trade,    and 
was  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  helped 
to  make  history  in  Milwaukee.     With  Hor- 
ace   Chase    and    William    Burdick,    Deacon 
Brown    came    "prospecting"    to    Milwaukee 
in  the  fall  of  1834.    He  bought  up  a  French- 
man's claim  which  occupied  the  space  now 
taken  up  by  the  city  blocks  extending  from 
Walnut    street    on    the    north    to    Prairie 
street  on  the  south  and  from  the  river  on 
the  east  to  Sixth  street  on  the  west.    Thib 
tract  of  land,  which  is  of  almost  immeas- 
urable value  to-day,  was  then  obtained  for 
a  mere  pittance.     To  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence  between    values   then    and   now .Mrs 
Hill  relates  an  amusing  little  "stance.       I 
remember,"  she  said,  "that  my  father  built 
a  house  in  Chicago  for  a  man  who  was  en- 
able to  pay  for  it  as  he  had  intended  to  do 
when  he  gave  my  father  the  contract.     The 
man    gavf   father   a    town    lot    in    payment 
and  father  was  much  annoyed  at,  being  com- 
Pelledto Take  the  lot  and  sold  it  as  quickly 
as  he  could  find  a  purchaser  for  it.     That 
fot  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago    it   being   a   part   of   the    site   of   the 
1  postoffice  building."    In  the  spring  of  183d.  1 
Deacon  Brown  returned  to  Chicago  for  his 
family.      "The    journey   to    Milwaukee   took 
more"  time    than    it    does    now,"    said   Mrs. 
Hill.     "We  started  early  Monday  morning 
and  we  got  to  'Chase's  Point,'  the  name  of 
the  claim  taken  up  by  Horace  Chase,   late 
Saturday   night.     My   father  being  a  strict 
Sabbatarian,  he  would  not  go  farther  until 
Monday,    and    we    stayed    over    Sunday    at 
Chase's   shack.     'Chase's  Point'   was  -lown 
where    Bay    View  is  now,  somewhat    south 
of    Jones'     island.       Monday    morning    we 
started  ud  the  river  on  a  scow.    The  French- 
man of  whom  father  had  bought  the  claim 
had   built    a    'shack'    a   little   west   of   the 
present   site   of   the   Schlitz  brewery.     We 
landed  the  scow  at  a  point  on  the  river  bank 
opposite   the   house.      Never   shall   I   forget 
my  first  glimpse  of  my  home.     Father  had 
sent  one  of  his  men  ahead  with  money  to 
purchase  provisions  at  Juneau's  store,  but 
the.    man    had    bought    a   barrel    of   whisky 
with  the  money  and  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians  had   responded    to   his    invitation   to 
share  in  the  liquor.     They  were  all  inside 
the  shack  when  the  alarm  was  given  that 
we  were  coming  up  the  river.     The  bank 
toward   the   river   was   very   steep  at  that 
time,  and   as  the  Indians,   dazed  with  the 
whisky,  rushed  out  of  the  shack,  they  made 
a  grand  rush  for  the  river  and  their  canoes, 
which  were  drawn  up  on  the  bank.     They 
went  so  fast  and  were  so  unsteady  on  their 
feet  that  when  they  came  to  the  bank  they 
lost   their   footing   and   rolled   and   tumbled 
helter-skelter    down    the    bank     into     the 
water.     Scared?     Oh,   no!     You  see,   I  had 
lived  in  St.  Joe  and  in  ChicaEo  for  three 
vears  before  coming  here,  and  I  was  used 
to  the  Indians.     I  used  to  play  with  little 
Indian   children   in  Chicago.     My  first  im- 
pression  of  Milwaukee?     Well,   it   was   not 
pleasing.     You   see,    all    of   the   land 
i    Is   now  the   Third,   the   Fourth   and 
Second   wards   was  a   swamp.     On  the 
Bide  of  the  river,  where  the  First  and 
•  b.  wards  now  are,  there  was  a  sandy, 
'A  bank,  with  trees  farther  back.  Over 
northwest,  where  are  now  tho  Ninth 
1  enth     wards,     were     tamarack 
f.    while    away    in    the    distance    in 
were    tho    'oak    openings' 
'nsln  of  that  day  was  noted, 
'ily  houses  were  the  shacks,  or  huts, 
in   which   the   half-brccds   lived.     The   only 
store    was    that    kfjjt    by    Solomon    Juneau, 

Ihouse, 

no  bruits  and    no  harbor— except   the  nat- 

Hlll'a    stepmother.    Mrs. 

vn— in  reality  the  only  mother 

□    mother  died 

•tie  daughi  years 

;i:il  quaintly  puts  it. 
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I 
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clothes    in    the    boiler   some   drops    of   the 
scalding   water    spattered    on    the    Indians. 
The  savages  soon  got  tired  of  this  sort  of 
amusement  and  wrent  away  minus  the  bread 
and  plus  several  blisters  apiece.    The  shack 
which    formed    the    first    home    of    Deacon 
Brown's   family  was  a  poor  apology  for  a 
house.     Its  floor  was  the  ground;   its  only 
window  was  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  its  door 
was   a  roughly  hewn   piece  of  lumber   set 
against  another  opening  In  the  wall  when 
the  family  wished  to  keep  out  the  rain.    Tho  j 
father  made  the  first  bed  by  driving  staples  j 
into    the   walls    and    laying   boards    across  | 
them  upon  which  were  placed  the  inevitable  • 
feather   beds    of   that    generation.     A    rude   j 
trundle  bed   was   improvised  out  of  rough 
boards   into   which  the   children   were  put 
and  shoved  under  the  larger  bed  of  their 
parents.    The  "hired  men"  whom  Mr.  Brown  i 
had  brought  with  him  wrapped  themselves  ; 
up    in   Indian   blankets    and   slept   in    true  j 
pioneer   fashion   upon   the   ground   floor   of  ! 
the  hut.    This  hut  was  replaced  in  the  fall  i 
by  a  small  frame  house  containing  a  living 
room,  a  bedroom  and  a  small  attic.    This  i 
house   burned   down   while    Deacon    Brown 
and  his  wife  were  visiting  their  old  home  in 
Massachusetts  in  1837.     An  incident  of  the 
fire  shows  that  Mrs.  Hill  even  at  that  early 
age  possessed  the  coolness  and  the  energy 
which  have  always  distinguished  her.     She 
had  been  left  with  her  grandmother  and  an 
aunt  and  her  father  had  charged  them  all 
with  the  care  of  a  small  trunk  containing 
valuable   papers.     When   the   house    caught 
fire  the  little  girl   of  10  was   the  only  one 
to   remember   the    injunction.     Seizing  the 

trunk  and  exerting  all  her  small  strength, 
she  dragged  it  into  the  yard  and  then,  calm- 
ly sitting  down  upon  it,  watched  the  house 
burn  to  the  ground.  Upon  Deacon  Brown's 
return  he  rebuilt  this  house,  but  a  shori. 
time  later  removed  to  a  farm  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
There  he  built  a  large  house — for  that  day 
■ — which  is  still  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Sixteenth  street  and  Fond  du  Lac  avenue. 
It  is  now  part  of  another  and  more  modern 
house  which  the  worthy  deacon  built  years 
afterward,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  struc- 
ture in  the  city.  Deacon's  Brown's* work 
as  a  builder  was  in  great  demand  in  the 
early  days  of  Milwaukee.  He  built  the 
first  church  in  the  city,  a  little  Presbyterian 
chapel  on  the  spot  that  is  now  the  inter- 
section of  Second  and  Wells  streets.  Mr. 
Brown  not  only  built  the  church,  but  was 
one  of  its  staunchest  supporters,  being  one 
of  the  elders.  Mrs.  Hill's  first  school  days 
in  Milwaukee  were  eventful.  "The  first 
school  I  remember  attending,"  she  said, 
"was  one  kept  by  a  man  named  Worthing- 
ton  in  a  room  of  the  Cottage  Inn,  the  first 
tavern  in  Milwaukee,  standing  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  what  is  now  Michigan  and  Milwaukee- 
streets.  We  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat, 
for  there  was  no  bridge  at  that  time.  I  only 
went  two  days,  for  the  little  half-breed  chil- 
dren swore  at  me  so  that  I  was  .afraid  to  go. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  went  to  school 
in  a  regular  schoolhouse.  For  several  year3 
the  schools  were  kept  in  private  homes, 
and  I  attended  them  there."  In  1845  Miss 
Angeline  Brown  was  married  to  Avery  Hill, 
wbo  was  also  a  builder  as  well  as  a  mason. 
They  had  five  children,  of  whom  four  are 
living.  Mr.  Hill  died  in  1863,  when  his 
youngest  son  was  a  baby,  and  his  brave 
widow  reared  and  educated  her  children 
with  a  loving  persistence  that  knew  no  ob- 
stacles. 

She  has  her  own  flat,  below  that  occupied! 
by  her  son's  family,  and  here  she  "keeps 
house"  in  the  good  old  domestic  fashion 
of  her  generation.  Contented  and  happy  in 
spito  of  her  great  affliction,  always  watch- 
ing for  a  chance  to  do  some  kindness  to 
some  one  who  needs  such  favor,  the  wan- 
ing life  of  this  aged  pioneer-philosopher  is 
a  lesson  which  ought  to  be  studied  by  every 
pessimist. 

To  soeak  of  Mrs.  Hill  as  an  aged  pioneer, 
however,  appears  to  be  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer,  when  one  considers  that  her  aunt, 

miel  Brown,  the  wife  of  her  father's 
brother,  who  came  to  Milwaukee  a  few 
day3  after  Mrs.  Hill's  father  did,  is  still 
living  at  the  age  of  98.    Mrs.  Deacon  Daniel 

as  sho  prefers  always  to  be  called, 
was  the  fourth  white  woman  to  settle  In 
Milwaukee,  and  her  recollections  of  thoso 
early  days  are  clear  and  dlHtinct.  Her  hus- 
band. Deacon  Daniel  Brown,  and  her 
U<  1   llrown,  were 

i    In   Hi"  early  religious  history  of 
Milwaukee.     Before  the  flret  little  church 
'        mil'i   father  religious 
■•. .  i  •   held  in  privatt 

.  .,'  hollo,    but 

Ugh   to    help   all   forn 

m    Of    Ills    Htnre, 

ilace,  to  the 
tor   •'    ProU    tanl    ■<  i 

terlan  minister  who 


was  traveling  through  the  West,  preached 
in  this  store  at  the  first  Protestant  service 
in  Milwaukee.  Solomon  Juneau  and  Mrs. 
Juneau,  together  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Indians,  attended  the  services.  Tho  service 
was  unfamiliar  to  the  Indians  and  they 
began  to  show  their  disapproval  rather 
noisily.  Juneau,  who  was  very  tall  and 
strong,  and  who  ruled  the  Indians  with  an 
iron  hand,  rose  from  his  seat  and  calmly 
threw  the  Indians  out  of  doors,  one  by  one. 
When  he  had  ejected  the  last  one  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  end  signed  to  the  astonished 
preacher  to  go  on  with  the  service.  Mrs. 
Brown  adds  that  the  Indians  never  dis- 
turbed another  religious  service.  There 
is  a  tender  and  touching  romance  connected 
with  the  life  of  Mrs.  Brown  which  is  best 
told  in  her  own  words.  "In  1842,"  she  says, 
"a  Mrs.  Guild  died,  leaving  a  baby  girl  an 
hour  old  and  five  boys.  Seven  months  later 
the  father  died — dropped  dead  on  Wiscon- 
sin street.  They  brought  the  baby  girl  to 
me.  I  asked  five  different  ladies  to  take 
the  child,  but  no  one  would  undertake  the 
care  of  her.  There  was  no  orphan  asylum 
in  the  place  and  no  friend  of  the  family 
nearer  than  Amherst,  Mass.  We  kept  the 
child,  and  in  her  18th  year  she  married 
J.  H.  Jones  of  Sheboygan,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  who  was  afterward  state  senator. 
My  husband  and  I  had  moved  to  Sheboygan 
in  1846.  In  1892  my  husband  died  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  tenderly  cared  for 
by  her  and  her  daughter  at  their  home,  1028 
Sixth  street.  Sheboygan." 


From. 


A  BLIND,  DEAF    MUTE    GENIUS 

Clarence  J.  Selby,  a  New  Chicago  Au- 
thor, Produces  a  Book  of  Remarkable 
Interest  to  His  Fellow-Men 


Clarence  J.  Selby  of  70  East  Twenty-third 
street  is  a  new  Chicago  author  who  is  blind. 
deaf,  and  mute.  He  has  written  a  book  called 
"Echoes  from  the  Rainbow  City,"  in  which 
he  pictures  in  verse  some  of  the  remarkably 
accurate  impressions  that  somehow  have 
found  their  way  to  his  brain,  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Mr.  Selby  is  about  30  years  old.  His  educa- 
tion is  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Helen 
Kellar  and  Laura  Bridgeman. 

Here  is  a  selection  from  the  new  book: 

My  sky  is  the  loveliest  and  brightest  of  blue. 

Its  clouds  are  so  misty  and  white; 
Tbe  sun  eva'r  shines  in  nay  ideal  world 
And  unknown  is  tbe  darkness  of  night. 

In  my  ideal  world  bright  flowers  ever  bloom, 
And  tbe  leaves  of  my  trees  neper  fade, 

And  birds  of  bright  plumage  make  for  them  a  home 
And  sing  In  each  flowery  glade. 

In  my  ideal  world  the  landscapes  are  fair, 
There  are  valleys  and  mountains  and  hills; 

Bright  rivers  and  streamlets  glide  peacefully  on, 
And   brooklets  with  murmuring  rills. 

This  strange  poet  lives  with  his  mother, 
With  whom  he  converses  fluently  by  means  of 
a  method  that  is  an  astonishing  illustration  of 
thought  transference. 

r 

From — " 


BLIND  DEAF-MUTE  WRITES  VERSES 


Clarence   Jj.    Selby   to    Issue    "Echoes 
From  the   Rainbow  City." 


Sightless  Poet  Tells  of  Beauties  He  Doesn't  See 
and  Music  He  Doesn't  Hear. 


Blind,  deaf  and  mute,  a  Chicagoan  is  writ- 
ing poetry.  Advance  sheets  have  just  been 
Issued  "i  "Echoes  From  the  Rainbow  City," 
by  Clarence  J.  Belby,  tor  whom  is  claimed 
the  distinction  of  belni  writer 

bereft  of  i!"'  faculties  ol  speech,  sight  and 

hearing. 

Mr.  Selby  lives  with  his  mother  ai  70 
Twentj  -third  i  treel     For  years  he  has  been 
,i   ,,■    a    i  ■  mai  kabli    i  sample  61  the 
trlump  an  crown  d  edu- 

cation, but   it   is  only  recently  thai  he  has 


"rcume   a  figure  of  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary Held. 
Mr.  Selby*s  poetry  is  regarded  as  offering 
:    r    the    widest     speculation 
along  -    presenting  as  it  does 

the  proof  that  ;i  •  .in  see 

ng  tints  and  hear  the 
1  song  though  lacking 

i.iliar   with  Mr.  Selby's  en- 
:'  intercourse  with  the    . 

-  is  little  more  re- 
tbe  fluency  of  the  cemmuni- 
h  bis  motl 

md  the  allied  sciences, 
ars  of  patient  ef- 
fort   I  in     of     a     system     of 
thought  transference  in  order  to  bring  her- 
self r                    communion  with  her  son. 
Vdlunin  Told   In  a  Toncli. 
the  poet  and  his  mother  find  conver- 
sation much  more  facile  and  complete  than 
do  those  who  are  forced  to  rely  on  tl- 

•  >1   be- 
n  the  touci  Mis. 

Selby   -  itiful  flower:  she  clasps  her 

sons    hand;    there  is  a  gentle  m 
thumb  nger,  and  the  glow  of  artist 

enthusiasm  in  the  mother's  reflec- 

tion in  the  flush  that  creeps  over  the  son's 
farce  while  both  are  admiring  the  delicate 
ullngs  of  the  blossom. 
But  Mrs.  Selby  has  never  regarded  this 
extraordinary  method  of  communication  as 
other  than  proof  of  the  complete  affinity  of 
mind  and  feeling  that  comes  from  an  abiding 
mutuality  of  sympathy  developed  into  use- 
ful means.  She  was  surprised  when  a  friend 
suggested  that  she  wa.-  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
high  pi  telepathy. 

Just   how   much  of  life,  of  color  and  har- 
mony, of  pretty  pictures  and  good  mi. 
Selby  enjoys  is  hinted  at  in  his  verses  thus: 
My  sky  :«  thp  lm.  lif-st  and  briRhtest  of  blue. 

ire  co  misty  and  white: 
Ttie  jun  ever  shines  in  my  Ideal  world 
And  unknown  in  the  darkness  of  nipht. 

In  my  ideal  world  bright  flowers  ever  bl  >om. 

An^l 
An.l  birds  ■  ■(  bright  plumage  make  for  them  a  home 

And  sing  In  each  flowery  glade. 

In  my  Irleal  world  the  landscapes  are  fair. 

Th'  rs  and  mountains  and  hills- 

Bright  livers  and  stream  illyon 

And  brooklets  with  murmuring  rills. 

Says  His  In  an  Ideal  World. 

In    the    same   poem    the     deaf-blind     man 
shows  his  mental  poise  by  pointing  out  the 
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The  Wonderful   Discovery  of  a 

Chicago  Scientist  and   Oculist 
Which  Is  So  Far  Reaching  in  Its 

Beneficent  Effects  That  It 
Eclipses  All  Other  World- Famed 
Discoveries  and  Inventions. 

A  History  of  Oren  Oneal,  M.  D.,  His  Wonder 

ful  Discovery  and  Something 
About   What    He    Has   Accomplished   With 

It   in    Restoring  the  Sight. 

•By     EDWIN     ASHTON     WELLMAN. 

This    is    truly    an    ago    of    marvelous    a<  its. 

Edison  has  gained  fume  and  notoriety  In  perfecting  his 
wonderful  electrical  appliances;  Manon!  I.  Deed- 

ing mesoages  through  the  air.  thousands  of  miles  SCI 
the  sea,  devising  ■  srlrelesa  telegraph  instrument  which 
will  revolutionize  ocean  traffic  and  slmplli  len- 

ticular the  trend  of  commerce  and  ths  collection  i»f  \\<>;l  1 
news.     Countleea    Morses,    Howes,    Pullmans,    cooks, 

lldwlni   have   !•  Btlllf  snd    die* 

irlng  sppl  i  which  sre  mini- 

mixing  the  cost  of  production  of  almost  every  commodity 
In  the  world;  economising  time  and  dlstanco  to  the  I 
fit  of  rommerce  and  Improving  traffic  on  land  ai.  i 
to   the   Sdrantagi  all   the  people*  of   the 

earth. 

Hut  to  a  Chicago  sdsntlst  oonss  the  glory  of  a  dls-J 
covery  which  Is  proving  th.<  greatest   blei 

■III  HI  H    huso   he. 

lag  •  tlon  end 

nlhllatlon  of  tic  sky-srrsps  i 

hiring  human  'ng  msrrels  of  enninrerinn 

Ingenuity    In   SYerj    l>rn 

Dt  Oren   Ones]    ot  Chicago,   )m'< 

Htnd                     •  i l  men  ting,  oountli  i                      *  or 

years,  working  to  rhlch,  now  that   It  ha' 

sneompa  i  mors  than  sughl  slss,  the  salvation 

Of  ths  human  sight     natun  rlssd  gift 

Ths  world  titled  Urns    md    sgsdi 

the   story  of  o  snrelous    sccomplli 


when  sifted  closely,  usually  proved  a  discovery  tnat, 
while  in  fact  wonderful,  was  merely  a  scientific  phe- 
nomenon, yet  useless  so  far  as  saving  a  life  or  perform- 
ing some  vital  thing  was  concerned. 

It  is  different  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Oneal.  This  quiet, 
unassuming,  cultured  man,  who  is  so  completely 
wrapped  up  in  his  life's  work,  does  not  realize  his  fame, 
has  achieved  something  so  wonderful  and  so  far-reach- 
ing in  its  beneficent  effects  that  he  will  be  blessed  of  all 
mankind. 

This  article  was  inspired  by  the  recital  of  a  story 
the  writer  chanced  to  hear  recently.  It t  was  a  tale  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  to  sight  of  an  old*  lady  who  had 
been  blind  for  twenty  years,  and  was  told  by  a  friend  of 
hers.  The  story  in  itself  was  simple,  but  was  made  dra- 
matic by  a  comparison,  drawn  by  the  narrator,  of  an- 
other lady  in  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  who  was  an 
unbeliever  and  now  suffers  the  awful  mental  torture  of 
total  blindness. 

To  preface  the  story,  Dr.  Oneal  Is  an  oculist  of  much 
note;  his  strongest  distinction  is  that  he  regards  the 
human  eye  as  sacredly  as  his  own  soul,  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  he  first  commenced  practicing,  deter- 
mined that  the  use  of  the  knife  in  the  treatment  of  all 
eye  diseases  was  needlessly  cruel  and  barbarous,  and,  in 
fact — save  as  a  last  resort — criminal.  He  was  deeply 
Interested  in  his  chosen  life's  work  and  evidently  de- 
termined that  a  sacrifice  of. years  meant  nothing  could 
he  attain  the  desired  end — a  treatment  for  all,  or  at  least 
a  majority,  of  the  diseases  which  attack  the  eye,  that 
would  be  potent  enough  to  effect  a  cure,  but  harmless, 
absolutely. 

The  sequel  will  prove  how  successful  he  was.  The 
first  few  years  of  his  research  and  experimenting  were 
practically  unavailing.  Dr.  Oneal  determined  neither 
the  surgeon's  knife  nor  any  medicines  that  might  harm 
should  play  any  part  in  his  experiments,  so  he  has  no 
haunting  memories  of  ruined  eyes,  as  do  some  of  his 
more  careless  brethren. 

He  further  determined  that  it  was  to  be  through  the 
agency  of  medicines  that  he  was  to  accomplish  what 
he  desired,  if  at  all. 

Cataracts    proved    his    most    serious    stumbling 
block.     Other  eye  troubles  succumbed  to  his  treat- 
ment early  in  his  practice,  but  it  was  fully  five 
years  before  he  discovered  what  he  most  desired, 
a  combination   of  medicines  which  would   dis- 
solve and  absorb  the  most  dreaded  of  all  eye  ail 
ments. 

In  1887,  Peter  King  of  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 
was  restored  to  sight  after  a  few  months' 
treatment.     It  can  be  readily  imagined 
how  marvelous  this  was  when  it  will 
be  remembered   that  Mr.  King  was 
blind  from  birth  and  was  then.  4:.' 
years  of  age.     The  recovery  was 
gradual,    as    it    must    be    in    all 
cases    of    cataract,    Dr.    Oneal 
says,    but    it    was    noticeable 
from     almost    the     first    day 
treatment  was   commenced. 

\fter  the  recovery  of  Mr.  King's  sight,  this  careful; 
scientist  continued  working  until  a  few  years  later  he 
had  perfected  the  treatment  which  was  to  bring  him 
fame  (and  eclipse  the  achievements  of  every  other! 
oculist  in  the  world).  Su  h  diseases  as  pterygium, 
glaucoma,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  granulated  lids —  | 
all  cau3e  of  blindness — yield  readily. 

When  the  writer  met  Dr.  Oneal  a  few  days  ago,  he 
was  singularly  Impressed  by  his  great  intellect  and  ex- 
ceeding modesty.  He  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  that 
his  discovery — born  of  marvelous  perseverance  and 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  eye — was  any  astonish- 
ing thing.  He  was  very  happy  when  he  had  succeeded 
In  perfecting  the  treatment,  and  he  takes  a  keen  delight 
time  he  restores  sight  to  some  poor  unfortunate — 
but  it  Is  the  pleasure  born  of  achievement  and  not  be- 
cause he  realizes  the  world  honors  him  for  it. 

During  the  first  few  years  that  Dr.  Oneal  used  his 
•'Dissolvr.it  Method,"  as  he  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  old  absorption  method,  a  comparative  few  were 
willing  to  test  lUi  coming  to  believe  it  too  mild 

|  to  be  effective,   but  during  the  past  ten   years  he  has 
I  successfully  treated  an  average  of  15,000  each  year,  and 
now  the  majority  of  people  afflicted  with  eye  troubles 
prefer  It  to  the  awful  risk  of  the  knife. 

i  would  bo  astonished,"  said  Dr.  Oneal, 'In  talking 
of  his  discovery,  "to  know  how  absolutely  harmless  the 
medlHn''  la  Mid  could  apply  it,  and   in  fact  B 

majority  of  my  patients  use  it  at  home,  effecting  a  cure 
in  this  way. 

'I  believe  the  knife  to  be  barbarous  and  cruel,    i 
have  ■  t  baa  cured  many 

thousandH  of   people,   many   of   them   baring  been 
•ilmo  ;t.  complete!)  blind,  and  I  am  naturally 
proud  of  tills,  i.ut  I  ,-im  mucb  more  proud  of  the 

•  in  all  m 
pnee  hav<    I  injun 


The  writer  can  tell  from  experience 
that  no  pain  or  suffering  accompan- 
ies   the    application*     Dr.    Oneal's 
patients   apply    the   treatment   at 
their   homes    in   a   majority    of 
cases     and     are     not     incon- 
;  venienced    in    the    slightest 
degree. 

Cataract  is   the   disease 
in    which    Dr.    Oneal    is 
most  interested,  and  he 
wat  hes     every     case 
with   the  most  jeal- 
ous care.  

Dr.  Oneal  naturally  refused  to  divulge 
his  valuable  secret  when  asked  of  what 
his  treatment  consists,  but  he  was  not 
loth   to   describe   the   method    to   the 
writer.     There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent   medicines    composing    the 
treatment,    whi'-h    is    both    local 
and    constitutional,    the    object 
being   to    restore    the    natural 
circulation- to  the  eye  and  at 
the   same   time   to   dissolve 
and     absorb    all     foreign 
substances  and  diseased 
condition's,  In  this  way 
restoring  the  eye  to 
its  .normal  func- 
tions. 


iroud  or  the 
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A    Cataract,    from 
Its  peculiar  formation, 
is  tho   hardest  to   euro. 
It  is  not  a  growth  on  tho 
eye.    as    Is    generally    sup- 
posed,     but      la     an     op;:- 
or^clouding  of  the  crystalline 
ior.E,   caused  by  a  po  uliar  de- 
posit ehuttlng  out  tho  light  from 
tho  optic  nervo  and  retina  whkh 
conveys   tho   Image   gazed   upon   to 
the  brain. 

The  o!d  knife  method  in  tho  treat- 
ment of  this  disease — or  any  other  for 
th:it  matter — is  not  onl;  -.s  but  ex- 

tremely   uncertain.     A    •  —.all 

percentage  of  cures  are  effected,  and  then  the 
results  are  not  satL'.  or  there  i3  always 

dHnc;er  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
The  writer  noticed  a  story  In  a  journal  recent- 
ly of  a  New  York  specialist,  who,  upon  being  com- 
plirp'-rte  1  fcr  a  clever  operation,  laughingly  remarked, 
"I  ruined  a  bushel  of  eyes  to  Ic.rn  how  to  do  it." 
That  was  one  of  the  thoughts  at  which  Dr.  Oneal's 
soul  revo'tei'..  r.r.d  is  probably  responsible  in  a  large  de- 
gree  for  this   discovery   which   must  revolutionize  sur- 
gery so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned. 

The  writer  found  Dr.  Oneal  a  very  entertaining 
talker,  when  he  vls'ted  his  6ulte  of  rooms  at  52  Dear- 
born street,  and  was  glad  of  an  invitation  to  return  at 
a  more  propitious  time.  It  was  not  until  the  next  visit 
that  tho  story,  which  was  the  prime  cause  of  this  article, 
came  out. 

A   lady   in   Chicago   several   years  before   had   been 
operated   upon  for  cataract  vlth  the  knife.     Total   blind- 
ness in  the  eye  operated  upon  resulted.     A  New'  Yorki 
•wmnan,  of  courts    unknown  to  the  other,  had  under- ' 

gone    the    same    ex- 
perience.      A    little 
over  2  years  since  both 
women       tousulted        Dr. 
Oneal,    the    remaining    eye 
of    each    having    become    af- 
fected   with    cataract.     He    ex- 
amined both  cases  and  told  both 
nis  treatment  would  restore  their 
sight 
Tho     Chicago     woman     believed 
him  and  commenced  the  treatment.  As 
a  result  her  eight   was  completely   re- 
stored.    Tho  skepticism  of  the  New  York 
woman  prevailed,  and  she  sought  a  noted 
specialist  in  Tarls.     An  eminently  scientific 
operation  was  performed,  a  sevoral  weeks'  pe- 
riod    of     dark-room-bandaged      suspense      fol- 
lowed, and  when   the  bandages  were   finally  re- 
moved It  was  found  that  she  was  totally  blind. 
The  writer  once  had  an  ambition  to  become  a  railroad 
magnate.     He  was  given  a  book  of  rules  to  study,  and 
one  thing  impressed  itself  very  forcibly  on  his  mind. 
It  was  a  precautionary  admonition,  and  read,  "In  cape 
of   doubt,   always   be   on    the    safe   side."       The   same 
thought  occurred  when  he  heard    this    story.        If    his 
own    eyes    were    in   danger    he    would   not   hesitate   an 
imtant  between  a  treatment  that  could  not  injure  and 
cne  which  placed  them  in  awful  Jeopardy. 

The  Oneal  Dissolvent  Treatment  has  proved  par 
ticularly  efficacious  ia  serious  cases  of  Cataract,  Scums, 
Films,  White  Spots,  Granulated  Lids,  Optic  Nerve  Dis- 
eases,   and    other   causes    of    blindness.     Dr.    On< 

r  failed  to  restore  sight  from  any  cause  of  blin&i 
when  any  sight  remained  in  the  eye  and  the  treatment 
was  given  a  fair  trial. 

The  Chicago  lady  referred  to  in  the  above  story  is 
Mrs.  Esther  Hendricks,  of  849  Washington  Boulevard. 
"It  was  two  years  ago,"  she  said,  "that  Dr.  Oneal  re.- 
mov  from  my  eye.     A   few 

had  a  ci;  moved  from  my  right  eye  by  a  knife 

operatic:.  I   ;i"'l  lost  the  sight  of  11 

tlrely.     I  was  rapidly  going  blind  In  I  •  n  I 

■ 
dismissed  entlrelj  :.k'ht  remains  as 

I   to   furtl 

I    :i    mini 
horn  Dr.  Oneal  clal  i 

irmlng 

Hy  recog- 

■ 

'no  en- 
v.lth  mv  rlcht  eve." 


Mr  W.  I.  Weber,  chief  engineer  for  Siegel.  Cooper 
£  i '■->..  met  the  writ«-r  In  the  labyrinth  of  machinery 
under  that  mammoth  p&tnMiebment  this  week  and  toid 
what  a  wonderful  thing  had  been  this  restoration  to 
sight  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Oneal: 

"I  was  horn  with  cataracts  on  both  eyes,"  he  said, 
"and  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  I  first  went  to  Dr! 
Oneal.  One  eye  had  been  successfully  trented  in  in- 
fancy, but  the  right  eye  had  always  been  blind  and  bad- 
ly crossed,  turning  in  toward  my  nose.  When  I  called 
upon  Dr.  Oneal,  it  was  a  last  resort,  for  I  did  not  be- 
lieve he  was  different  from  the  others.  But  he  straight- 
ened my  eye  in  a  few  minutes  without  knife,  pain  or 
inconvenience,  and  In  tho  remarkably  abort  time  of  one  week, 
could  dlatlngulsh  colors  with  mv  r'ght  eve.  That  was  two 
..-  -    mn,\  now  qjj  light  la  fully  restored." 

Mrs.    E.    A.    Warren, 
800  Michigan  ave.,  Evans- 
ton.    111.,    could    not 
strongly     enough     when     she 
talked    of    how    Dr.    Oneal    bad 
restored      her     sight.       She     had 
been  going  blind   for  five  years  and 
was    In    a    deplorable   condition 
aracts    had   formed   on   both     her    • 
and  she    at    last    became    almost    blind. 
She  could  not  see  to   read  or  sew, and  the 
little  light  that   was  left  her  was  aim.' 
no  value,  because  all  objects  seemed  multiplied. 
She  had   consulted  other  oculists,   but   they  told 
her  a  surgical  operation   was  the  only  chance  of 
cure  and  she  shrank  from  such  an  operation.   She 
had   about   given    up   hope  of  ever   Beelng   perfectly 
again   when  she  learned  of  the  marvelous  Dissolvent 
Method,  and  after  a  short  treatment  was  completely 
restored  to  sight. 
Mr.      Ira      Merchant,      a      prominent      business      man 
of      Bloomlngton,      111.,      was      written,      aud      in      replj 
said: 
•Fur  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  afflicted  with  cataracts 
on    both    eyes,    and    1  gbt    of    the    left    eye,    while    tin 

rluht   eye   was   so   bud   that    I    found   great    trouble   In   carrying 

00  my  business.     I  could  do  very  little  readlug  or  writing  whei 

1  rams  to  Dr.  Oneal.  1  had  a  great  deal  of  pain  lu  my  eye; 
When    I   attempted   to   use  them. 

"Now    iuy    eyes   are   perfectly   comfortable.    I   can    read 
write  an!  transact  all  of  my  business  Just  as,  well  as  I  eve 
could." 

Mrs.    David   Griggs   of   Grnnvllle,    In.,    said: 
"Dr.    Onenl's    treatment    for    Cataracts    and    all    other    ey> 
diseases  Is  Indeed  marvelous,  and   today   I  am  a*  free  from  m 
old  trouble    cataracts    as   1   was  Just  ufier  he  dismissed  me  a 
cored,    over   three  years   ago." 
Mr.  Frederick  J.   Haskln    of  Qutncy,  ill.,  said: 
"Kor  many  years  I   have  had  trouble  with  my  eyes.    I  coul 
not    use    them    for   any    length    of    time.    They    pained    me   an 
canned  ""'  to  have  almost  constant  headache.    The  sight  In  on 
eye   was  badly   Unpaired.    Through   the  skill   of   Dr.   Uren   Onen 
I    am    now   entirely    relieved   of   nil    trouble    with   my   eyes  an 
head,  and  my  Bight  Is  as  good  as  uny  one's. 

William   Cronoble.    Ml.   Connell.    111.— "Dr.   One!!   restored   in 
Hlk'lu    without    the   knife,    whleh   had    been    ruined    by   cataract 
live  years  ago,  and   I  can  now  see  to  read  without  glasses." 
The  renders  of  ih's  article  will   be  Interested   In   the  case  o 

•herine  w  .  Chicago: 

"I  had   a1  most    given   up  hope  of  ever  eeelng  again,    when 
learned  of  the  mlraculoua  cares  of  blindness  that    Dr.   onea 
">.   performing.     Alter  examining   my   eyes  carefully    I 
I     he     was     positive     he    could     eure     me.     Ho  lb     ,■• 

i!i   cataracts,  and   I   had  often   feared    l    wou.d  hav< 
to    have   a    surgical    operation.      After    a    short    course    "f    tn 

i  .lit  by  Dr  Oneal  I  tl  ink  God  I  can  sea  as  wall  u»  I  evei 
eonid.    Truly,  Dr.  Oneal  is  a  wonderful  oculist." 

m  %,  i  .  .|,    Edgar,  Cblco,  Texas,  tald: 

"When    I    i<en. in    the    0  tment    twalvi 

months  ngo  I  was  totally  blind  In  the  rkht  eye.  which  had  a 
bard,  mature  cataract  on  It,  complicated  with  other  trouble*. 

•\Iv     li  •    SllO    'n    a    bad    Condition,    but    begluiilns 

the  treat  in.  in   In  time  saved  It,  for  It  Is  now  well,  aud  has  bees 

for  three  months. 

••I  appreciate  rery  much  whnt  Dr    Ones!  has  'lone  and  mny 

..m' U   my    prayer,      tears   very    gratefully   and 

slncei . 

\    i>    hharwood,  Blleafield.  HI 

"Tor    several    rears    my    night     bad     been     gradually    falling. 

dnc  to  the  formation  of  cataract  i  bad 

granulated  lids  and  a  partial  strophj 

i    beard    or    Dr    Orrn    I  Chicago   snd    commenced 

milt    with   him   but   n  few    weal  Mthough   It   may 

i   almost    Incredible,    the   ml  dlaap- 

d,      I    feel    assured    f 1 1 n t    l>r.    Onosl's    method    Is    the   only 

.lit." 

A  and    well  ki  an    living 

ilapleton,  I  '  in  one    >r  bis  ■ 

In  ii ther.   foi  '  ■  i  I>y  <*at- 

I   bis  sight   complete!)  wna 

Ban- 
wlthoot    the   use  of 

Tin!  ,   enn    now   r-rr,    after 
blgb    trllo 

i  to  i      "i  enough, 

:     tl  1  111    Is    li 

HTBN I  NO  ( 

\\  ltho.it 

ful  la  snd  bi   baa  ne*.  sr  p 

Kelloga    :   >      n  to  i  'go, 

ild: 


I       "Ha  vine  been  cioss-eved  from  birth,  and  being  now  oimm- 

l?-?^ffiqsi£e£ffK  T^r^Tt^  retire 

I  f ^te  *as  betog a It waTtett  painless,  and  lasting-for 
h?th Tve^not   to   exceed    five    minutes,    is    a   perfect    success 

■  both    e>tb    mil    >•«  =tnl"ht       1   suffered   no   pain   or  incou- 

£uffi  ^a^er^nd^alf^abied   to   attend   to   ntf    duties 

at  tUC0',.    t      white     °°0    Laflin    street,    Chicago— "Dr.    Oneal 

^htPned   the       e^uf  my  little  girl  that  had  been  crossed 

KS?  infancy!   witCt   knife   or    pain,    in    two    minutes.     God 

blCK  ^average  person  who  is  afflicted  with  some  eye  trouble 

U,,         nl™  rife  mitter  as  the  writer  has  done,  he  would  feel 

could  go    nto  Jbet.ma0trerprobabiy  more  so,  for  the  latter  has  no 

just  as  enthusiastic,  or  proun^  the  medI_ 

^eeth°eUuseedI.n  StJ&  -ffi  to   his  eyes,   and   knows   It  to 

be  harmless.  wr;.t|ng   this,    one   thought    in    particular 

Whi.e    engaged    lcwi.tius  ,  .  qwq  e 

took  possession  of  his  mi ,"0,  ana  ™**™£         tne  'face.  whom 
were  troubling  me    and  blmune^ glared  ™»M«tlcg  and  the 

would   I   co"ult- eTweh00Cdeclared    and    stood    ready    to    prove, 
knife     or    the    one    wno    aewa  harmiess   and   its   potency 

last  resort.  m„„h    th<»   same    the    world    over.    It   la 

P?,°P  %t8  forPone  feader  to  bla»  thl  way,  and  it  is  in  excep- 
usually  left  for  one  »eaaer  io  u'»'e  amount  of  assur- 

tional   cases   where   some   one   wUta   a    large   am^   ^  ^  ^^ 
ance,   but  little  toltiatue,  aoes  not     o  wrtter  has  been 

steps.    So  far  as  his  tovestlgatlonB  lead^  tae  ^n  e  ha? 

unable  to  discover  «?  ^f^J^Se  alone  In   the  accomplish- 
done  and   is  d0JnK/,.H®h^fian,ate  his  name  go  down  through 

employed  in  its  recltaL 

Chicago,  III . 

rw,  ~  1 April .IWS 

The  Lame,  the  Halt,  and  the  Blind,    i 

The  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  for 
try  is  devoted   to  the  lame,  the, 
halt,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
who  their  infirmities,  are  able 

to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  life.      The' 
figures    are    unique,    and    from    them 
Horac<    G.    WadJin,  chief  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bureau,  draws  some  interest- 
conclusions. 

■  were  51,603  physically  defective 
persons  in  ~Sii  )(  or  two 

100  of  population.      Of  these, 
afflicted    with   some    acute 
■  1  ironic  disease, 
ami  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth, 

lame    numbered    7,806    and   the 
maimed    3,240.        In    this    list  were  in- 
cluded 586  lame  soldiers  and  433  maimed 
injured  in  war.     The  disability'' 
>f   the  lame  and   1,509  of  the 
d   was  incurred  in  industrial  em- 
;    380  of   the  lame  and  938  of 
lairned  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
I  of  i  he  lame 
in  do 

r    the     head    of    transportation 

the  lame  and 
the  mai  i  Of  I  ,i„M-- 

"•   Blade   lame  in  i  heir  em- 
P'oj  "I-  i  maimed.     Of  the  farm- 

Laborers,  1 13  were  made  lame 
;.     IVopoi  .   the 

ons  lamed  in  agriculture 

■III     I    I     Ml      M. 

p1  mining. 

persons  B62  were 
and  "i  the  l,50fl  maimed 
If-suppon 
I '  the  lame 

■•Hi  upon  prl- 

nd,  i.n  i  i 

ippori  Ing. 
vere 

■Nith         t|,, 


-supporting.  Of  the  persons  having 
chronic  diseases,  6,449,  or  twn-tifihs, 
supporting.  Of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  382,  or  one-third,  were  self-sup- 
poii  ing  and  one-third  were  supporled  by 
relatives.  Industrial  conditions  led  to 
the  disability  of  6.73  per  cent  of  the 
blind,  2.21  per  cent  of  the  deaf,  1.53  per 
cent  of  the  epileptic,  3.01  per  cent  of  the 
Insane,  and  11.73  per  cent  of  the  bed- 
ridden and  paralytic. 

The  conclusion  is  thai  the  majority 
of  the  maimed  and  lame  and  blind  and 
deaf,  while  classed  among1  the  i 
trially  infirm,  are  self-supporting,  and 
that  the  majority  of  old  soldiers  wound- 
ed in  tiie  war  are  still  earning  a  living. 
Cable  Adfi&Ess:  Cupburo, 


BLIND  BOY 


MAY  REGAIN  SIGHT-AMOS  UNDERWOOD  RECEIVES    GOOD 
NEWS  FROM   HIS   BOY. 


A  letter  received  from  Leroy  Un- 
derwood by  his  parents  contains  some 
mighty  good  news  for  them.  Leroy,  is 
nearly  blind,  being  only  able  to  see 
dim  outlines  of  large  objects.  Sunday 
his  father,  Mr.  Amos  Underwood  took 
him  to  the  Indianapolis  blind  asylum, 
and  entered  him  for  a  course  in  that 
institution. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the 
asylum,  one  of  the  finest  experts  in  the 
city  was  called  in  and   examined   the 

Date 


boys  eyes.  So  satisfactory  was  this 
examination,  that  on  the  experts  rec- 
commendation  the  boy  will  not  begin 
in  the  regular  course  such  as  the 
blind  alphabet,  etc.  as  the  expert 
states  that  there  is  every  probability 
of  the  patient's  sight  being  completely 
restored'  after  a  three-months  course 
of  treatment.  The  Eagle  sincerely 
hopes  that  Leroy  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed, and  that  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  perfect  sight  may  yet  be  h's 

Apr. 
19< 


FRANCE   BECAME    HI.1M) 

Bat     Miss     Bennett     Wan     Time     and 
There     Wan    a     Wedding-. 

lal  to  The  Journal. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  April  B. — A  pretty 
story  has  come  to  light  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  of  R.  C.  Whiting  and  Miss 
Edna  M.  Bennett  in  this  city  Wednesday 
noon.  Mr.  Whiting  is  a  piano  tuner 
and  Is  totally  blind,  but  the  engagement 
dates  buck  six  years  to  the  time  when  he 
had  his  sight.  His  eyes  have  always 
weak  and  some  time  ago  he  lost  the  H 
of  one  entirely.  A  little  later  a  splinter 
struck  him  In  the  other  eye  and  he  lost 
the  sight  of  It  also.  He  went  to  an  In- 
stitute for  treatment,  learning  typewrit- 
ing and  piano  tuning  by  touch  and  re- 
turned sonic  months  ago  and  took  up  h;s 
work  here.  The  young  lady  remained 
f.-'itlifnl     reetfrdlesR.Of  his   affliction. 


_  RAaw^*oeoiLO:NQ,  Denver 
■    l-    '  Cable  Assess:  Clipiuko     ;  \.    »l    • 

Clipping  From  O 

"Perhaps  no  more  unique  combine  has 

ever   been    formed   than   that    of   fifteen 

.1  men  who  hai  -hl,r 

;  im»\  Toledo.  O..   for  the  purpose 

ting   the   $100    r  -a    °V 

law  in  the  county  In  wj-'' 


TOE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS 


SATURDAY 


APRIL  :».  If 

The  International  Congress  of  Instruct,- 
the  Blind, 
i  hiii  Prink  O'Donnell  toi  the 

f\\\>  nr.'  indebted  to  Mr.  ithu*. 
(oSwS  abridged  tranBUtion  of  a  notice  reoentl, 

l.  Nbws.) 
Kn  International  Congress  for  tbewn- 
^tion  of  ^condition    «*«*«■* 
wlll  be   held  from   the  6th  to    the  10th    of 

Au.  -  -       -  ^<*** 

-     Belgium. 


Tate    « !oi  $ 


will  be    held  under   the 


diBtlnguiBhed  patronage   of  Hia    Majes 
King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium. 
tL  Congress  will   be  subdivided   Into 

g  _,„.    Divi.ion.fo.-U,,   considea, 

tion  of  II      -         '»    aepartments  of   the 

^cation  of  the  Blind.     It  will  a  -- 

-    means    for  the  general    dif 

fusion  and  p.  '!"' ^T  .ldl 

A.U  communications  sboold  be  ai 

taky-General  m. 
Boulevard  de  Waterloo  - 

From C/.tb^A*. 

YA. 

BLIND  HYMN  WRITER. 


DC- 


Miss  Fannie  Crosby  Will  Be  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A  Sunday. 
T.  M.  C.  A.  hall  will  probably  V 
fllled  to  overflowing  next  Sunday  to 
welcome  the  great  blind  hymn  writer, 
Miss  Fannie  Crosby.  Her  songs  are 
sung  in  every  Knplish-speaking  coun- 
try and  in  many  others.  She  is  the  au- 
thor of  over  114  hymns  that  are  being 
sung  at  every  Christian  service  all  over 
the    country.  jorlty 

of  the  songs  used  by  Sankey     in     his 
tours   with      '  key    has   noth- 

ing but  tl:' 

■loon     Dr. 
■ie    of    the    greatest 
tributes  e .  ian. 

■  >r    of    "Pi 
•    Him."  ing." 

Irma 

i   ' ' 

'ling 

more    than    100    otl.  t    as 

.».     The    admission    ti»    this    great 
ng   will    be    l-y    Hi  will 

ly   tonlK'  for   distri- 

bution to  all  nv-n  for  th"  uskjjig. 


\VB 


BLIND   MAN    DEAD. 


Kept  House  for  Himself  and  Did  His 
Own    Cooking. 

Wallingford.  Conn.;  March  »--Je0" 
Ltes.  the  blind  man.  died  Friday 
evening  between  7  and  8  o'clock :  at  the 
home  of  E.  H.  Jones  on  South  Elm 
££.  He  had  gone  to 
while  there  expired.  Medical  E«m in- 
er    Dr.     McGaughey  »ed,    who 

«aid    death   was   due   to   heart   trouble. 
Mr     Gates1    home,    where    he 
sEed  many  years,  was  a  short  distance 
below    Jones'    place,    and    during    most 
of  the  winter  he  has  been  at  Mr.  Jones 

h  H^'leaves  a  sister.     Mrs.   Henry   AK 

len.   i  V        ? 

Gates,  a  half-brother.  John  Gates    re- 

'•a,na  Merl- 
brother.  CharL  *** 
nen     ho  was  born     on     February   », 

Branford,   and  came  to  ( 

lived  at  the  lower  end  of  South  Elm 
street  for  upwards  of  50  years. 

He   became    blind    when    40   >?arS   o 
aee      He    was    twice    mai  fit  at 

dy:ng  when  he  was  40  and  h£ 
second  died  when  he  had  reached  the 
half  century  mark  in  life- 

For  %  years  be  has  lived  alone  and 
done  his  own  household  work,  lnc  ud- 
fng  cooking.   11  "k   1? 

(astonishing.  He  built  a  barb  wire  fence 
'and  mended  others  when  cattle  broke 
through.  He  planted  and  cultivated! 
a  garden  until  very  recently.  He  early 
learned  the  blacksmith  trade  in  New 
Haven,  coming  there  from  Branford, 
his  native  place.  In  later  years  ha 
carved  hand  burnishing  on  spoons  and 
worked  for  Hall  &  Elton  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  factory  I*.  I.  S.  Co. 

"While  his  sight  wae  faillmg,  which 
was  between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  h« 
worked  at  match  making  for  Phlneea 
Ives,  but  at  the  latter  age  be- 
came totally  blind.  To  add  to  his  af- 
fliction about  this  lime  his  first  wife 
died,  and  he  was  »ft  alone.  He  mar« 
ried  a  second  time  a  few  years  later, 
but  his  wife,  whom  he  had  neveT  seen, 
soon  passed  away.  He  has  since  lived 
alone. 


-Gua,"  a  blind  pauper  inmate  (k  the  I 
Clay    County    Infirmary,    at   Clay    City, 
Ind      is    th-  and    in.-.-li.-uiloal 

eapert  of    the     institution,     Oxlnc    «P 
watahe*   and     olockm       Ha    also 
hunt*  and  fishes  unacr™  He 

was   blinded   by  a   mine  explo*ton>-^'. 

CHICAGO  'in  '  0HKONICU8 
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BUND  DEAF-MUTE  WRITES  VERSES 


Clarence    J.    Selby    to    ls»ue    "Echoes 
From  the    Rainbow  City." 


Sightless  Poet  Tells  of  Beauties  He  Doesn't  See 
and  Music  He  Doesn't  Hi 


Mr.  Selby  lives  with  his  mother  at  70  East 

mple   of  the 
triumphs   that   i 

I    it   is   only  recently  I 

u    a  figurv  of  Interest  in  the  llt- 

the  proof  that  an  Imprisoned  t>; 

s  though  la 
.lllar   with   Mr    E 

h  his  mothi 
.1  studi 

lunlon  with 
Votaaaes  ToM  la  u  Tuiu-ii. 
ther  find  i 

■ 

• 

huml.  md  ;(,,.  J.J,  , 

ion  In  the  Hush  that 

admiring   tl 

d  this 

rdinary  method  of  commu: 

than  proof  of  tin-  completi 
nlnd  and  feeling  that  i 
lutun:. 
ill  mi 

i*a"est<  tied  to  mi.; 

•atl'-  i  thy. 

Jj»VJj..w    much  of  life,  of  color  and 

Th- 

unknown  In  th<-  d  ^ht. 

In  m>  Ideal  world  brlsht  fl> 

And 
Ami  blrdi  of  i.riK'ii  plui  i  a  hon 

Anil  sing  In  MCh  Hon  • 

In  nn 
Th<  ■ 
Ilrlehl  rlv.  • 

i  murmuring 
Says  ma  Isaa  leeaJ  w  <••  i.i. 
In    ' 


Blind 


•i  • ) 

i 

i 


♦-The,reVerent  trend  °f  the  poet'-*  verses  i<= 
■Burcaio,  N.  1.,  under  the  tutelage  of  If 
Couteulx  St.  Marys  Benevolent  locietv  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  His  progress  there  was 
considered  fully  as  remarkable  as  the  cases 
of  Laura  Bndgman,  Helen  Kellar  and  other 
unfortunates  who  have  striven  with  success 
to  conquer  deficiencies  of  sense  and  .faculty 

wSHTRACUSE  i: ■:.  v.,  ;r::r.i;.,  j;.\  m. 

•  Mar 
31 
1902. 


Alleges  Morris  Lary,  the 
Promoter,  Sold  a  Patent  of 
His  and  Keglected  to  Turn 
Over  a  vShare  of  the  Money. 

(Fred  H.  Benedict,  a  broker  in  the 
University  block  has  sued  Morris  Lary 
to  recover  $250  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  contract.  The  defendant  is  a  blind 
man  well  known  in  this  city.  He  is 
always  well  dressed  and  wears  a  high 
hat  He  is  a  promoter  by  profession. 
He  has  grayed  at  the  Vandefbilt  dur- 
ing his  many  visits  to  Syracuse 

i«I?"LPlaintIff  alleges  that  on  ^Pril  30, 
1896,  he  entered  into  a  contract  with 
toe  defendant  by  which  Lary  was  au- 
thorized to  dispose  .of  a  patent  im- 
provement for  holding  and  sifting  flour 
He  asserts  that  this  device  was  so'd  to 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet  company  of  Roch- 
ester for  $500  and  a  quantity  of  stock 
Lary  toid  Benedict  that  he  received 
nothing  for  the  device  but  the  stock 

The  plaintiff  now  asserts  that  he  has 
'learned  positively  that  'Lary  got  ,'the 
money  and  says  he  is  entitled  to  half 
of  it  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  In 
his  answer  the  defendant  does  not  deny 
that  he  got  the  money,  but  says  it  was 
agreed  that  his  expenses  were  to  be 
paid  and  he  spent  it  all  for  that  pur- 
jo^Dennis   Hunt    is  Mr.    Benedifitta, 

,  Mar. 
31 
02 


FOUR  BLIND  MEN  BANi 
TOGETHER  TO 
SECURE  RIGHTS 

Ar'  ,nft  ""r»in- 

~  if    he 

couldn't  get  thi  »wed  to  »ucta   by 

law  rnteftloner*  are.  not  author- 

ized  to  mak»  mich   t.  levy,  but   the 

■btp 

»r  «ays 

town- 

'    <-<">m- 

h\r\K 


ed  upand  down  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get 
his  money.  He  says  four  blind  men  band- 
ed together  and  saw  an  attorney,  but  he 
charged  so  much  that  It  was  useless  to 
try  itt  hat  way. 

"It's  a  shame.''  he  said;  "the  legislature 
gives  us  the  money,  and  then  we  can't 
get  it." 

"That's  right."  said  Oscar  Boyer;  "it 
is  a  shame,  but  the  prosecutor  says  we 
are  powerless   to  act." 

Lately  there  have  been  several  blind 
men  on  the  same  errand,  and  so  far 
haven  t  been  successful 

CHICA        ILUW 

MARCH 

POET,  DEAF  AND  BLIND.  DESCRIBES  NATURE. 


acAJ^E/rcE jr s&cby. 


Though  blindness  conceals  the  world  from  him,  and  though  he  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
Clarence  J.  Selby  of  70  Twenty-third  street  has  described  in  poetry  the  sunshine,  the 
blossoms,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky. 

Into  what  he  calls  his  "  ideal  world  "  Mr.  Selby  has  drawn  the  beautii  s  of  nature  and 
ed  them  as  his  blind  eyes  see  them.    He  has  just  completed  a  book  called   "  I 
from  the  Rainbow  City,"  and  the  volume  contains,  besides  a  col  poems,  detailed 

descriptions  of  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  visits  to  nearly  all   the  attractions  of  the   Midway 
at  the  Pan-Am <  position.    The  author  pictures   the   pyrotechnic  display   at   the 

exposition,  and  compares  the  various  nationalities  and   type's  with   what    his   frien 
gard  as  remarkable  accuracy  and  sympathy.    One  of  the   poems  describes  an    Interview 
with  rieien  Keller.    The  verses  bearing  the  caption,  "My  Ideal  World,"  are  regard 
his  best  work.    These  verses  follow: 


Bright   riven 



in  mj  mi      too,  1 

with   faces  exquisitely   fair, 

Ul  bo, 

i  i 

In  my  i 
Are 

O,  my  ]  ,„ 

w  ha 
Ml  ;  all   ,liH   •''  I  lllj    ror   tin    blind,    v 

I 

ter  H 


I   live   iii  ■  "i  1<I   nil  my  awn, 

II    \\  I tli  me; 
its  my ■■:  !  v.iM  ii    ever  unknown, 

••■in. 
•  fade, 
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IMP<  ro    Tin:    iu.i\n. 


tltute  for 
X.  W..  \V«sb- 
.   II.  N    • 

Itep- 

Josi  ptl  R. 

Haivioy,  ■  ,;;  I".  K.  Cleavoland, 

Rev.    \i.   V.   Williams, 

Vinity  Episcopal  <  'hv 

1  i,<  furnish  profitable  cui- 

i'-hr>ilie<l    "lind    pt>ople 

further  partlc- 


He      was    a   thorough-go:ng   republican, 
Lt tended    town    meetings    until    the 
JysSfTrallan    ballot    system  'pted. 

He    h;nl    The    Telegram    read    to    him    for 
or   four   hours   every    day,    and   ai- 
res   i.f    coi 
titles.       }(••  had   a   wonderful  mem- 
ory,  and    could    talk    on   Qi  :    the 
day     with     anybody.         Mr.     Wilder 
loved    by   all   the    children    :n    the   vil 
and   whenever  he  appeared   on 

<f    them    would    hurry    to    him 
lead   him   wherever  he  wanted   to   «...    Mr. 
-    had    lived    in    his    last    hotn< 
Twelve  years  aj?o  his  wife.  Emma 
1.    and    since    then    Hammond 
\\       i'aige    and    family    have    llvrd     with 
him. 
During    his    last     sickness,    Mr.     Wilder 
patient,  and  for  days,   when  h< 
in   pain,    he  did  not   even   mention   it. 

Mr.     Wilder     leaves     thrt  and 

two  brothers.  They  are:  Mrs.  in 
Humphrey  of  Fort  W*yne,  fn.i  .  Mi 
W.    Lee   and    Miss    Kate    Wilder 

Wilder    of    Hotllston,    and    Kufus 


....'.-  ■'■'•■■ 


Date 


Miss  Roxaline  Hatch  of  North 
Marsh  field,  who  is  totally  blind,  has 
m  yl c  and  sold  50  aprons  this  w  inter. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET. 

^pril  5,  im. 

Tin:  Ontario  School. 


A  BLIND    STEEPLE   JACK. 

maoMm  Brirn^T    the    K£°a"£ 

WL,    blind    man.    who   two    >««      £_ 

himself,   witnoui  _„ara   Brinkman, 

burdens.    In    the    two   >««■   »     for      a 
unaided   by    charity,    has    P 

h°mt  anfd,SPr°T?e     blind    man     has 
worth   of   JMO.       1 ■"        nuts  and  31,000 

£^^««| 

tes    that,     he     -es   Pianos    re- 

Lor.  clocks    and  01  en"aypart. , 

i took  an  organ       of  ,D         • 

clear:  a«     nfd  1(.  de- 

paying     on    Uinfour    --.      Hj^, 

C^Vo\rB"n^nrperrorm,l  th.j 

Pilous  f.  a  of  climbing  the  court 
perilous  Ttit  «i  _.Dai,lng  th*  town 
bouse  tower   and   reDa;''n*     led        Mr. 

lUen.    I 
sfch: 

pbc-: 


"Gus.-"  a   blind  pauper  inmate  of  the 
clay    County    InrYrn  Clay    City, 

Ind.,    is    the    repairer    and    mechanical 
expert    of    the    institution,      fixing    up 
tools,    watcbea    and    clocks, 
hunts   and    fisi  1  impanied. 

■lindfd  by  a  mine  explosion. — Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


From _ 


Date 


z: 


Date 


Rival  of  Helen  Keller. 
The  career  of  Maggie  Castor, 
an  inmate  ot  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  blind, 
from  West  Libeity,  Butler  County 
is  a  striking  example  ot  what  can 
be  done  in  such  institutions  loi  the 
unfortunate  inmates.  She  has 
been  deal,  dumb  and  blind  piucti? 
call)  from  birth.  A  special  leach- 
er  was  secured  for  her  with  the  re- 
sult that  she  can  now  make  her 
wants  known  b"  signs  and  is  be- 
ginning to  convey  thought.  Sup<  r- 
intendent  H.  B.  Jacobs  oi  the  in- 
stitution sa>s  that  the  outlook  foi 
the  developmeut  oi  the  m<  ntaJ 
faculties*  of  Maggie  Castor  is  very 
gratifying  and  I  hat  hi  is  b<  - 

ing  watched  with  much  inn  rest  by 
ifficials. 


BUSY  EVEN  WHEN  BLIND. 


\.  j.  w  1 1 (1  •-  r  <>r  Shrewabarjs  HmiarU- 

■  lilr    Kor    lll»     \l»llll>.    I"    l>«n«l. 

•  »-rniu 


NE^HEAD  APPOINTED  FOR 
— .STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

\wil*lMiit     "»u  iifiln  ( I'liilriil     <>f     1'tilillr 
I  U-.  I  rtiflloii    I -.    Sri.-. -I.-. I 


Jacksonville,    in..    A|.iii 
)i     1 

1 

.11.1.  / 


The  province  of  Ontario  has  provided 
am  pi  j  fui  the  education  of  its  blind  youth 
in  a  floe  school  at    IJi.uiif.nil  under    the 

direction  of  PiiiiMpal  Dymond.  I  see  by 
the  last  report  ol  i oh  Inst.,  that  the  work 
has  had  u  shaking  up  in  the  nature  of  a 
moal  mischievous  Investigation  The 
public  and  official  cousciencu  is  so  seusi- 
tive  that  un  Ibe  mere  biut  of  irregularity, 
some  one  feels  obliged  to  demand  an 
investigation  and  vindication  at  the  bands 

of  some  committee.      In  many  cases,     the 

chargen  are  utterly  without  foundation, 
and  sometimes  purely  the  inventions  of 
malice,     [n  the  case   at     Brant  ford,    the 

mischief  resulted  from  the   admission     of 

two  adults  to  the  privileges  ol  the  school 
Tht  se  had  received  a  liberal  etlnc.1ti.11 
before  losing  theii  Bight;  and  when  the) 
found  themselves  comfortablj  within,    as 

will  often  prove  the  case,   they     Itt-gHU     to 

sec  that  they  could  manage  things  much 
better  than  the  established  order,  and 
undertook  to '-run  things,  lay   in 

these  parts.  <>n  their  retirement  from 
the  Bl'bool,  they  eiime  out  in  a  pamphlet 
making  chart;)  t  •*>>  mist  hievoui  at  to  re- 
quire investigation.  This  »  as  ordered, 
and  the  complainant*  were  afforded  uverj 
opportunity  of    pressing    their    charges, 

and  even   their  e\  |>ii  1 1  !n«nl      in 

conduit  mil.'  the  prosecution,  including 
lawyer*' fees  li  goes  withoul  saying 
thai  the  manngemeul  was  thoroughly 
vindicated, 

The  school  i*  in  the  hands  of  the 
department  of  schools,  and  han  no  connec- 
tion with  the  merely    chiritable    insiitu 

I      the      pi"*  H  i ■■■        Mill  h     nttel.l  ion 
is  paid   to  the      tuning     depaitmi  nl,      ami 

jusl  in  pro|M>rtlon  to  its   development,  il 

begins  i iti    i    problem    thai     would 

in-,  n    nut ii  i|>  iii  .1        i 
pupils  in  the  classes  ol  the  tegular  u 

N  lid      \\  Illi      the      •  I •  I f      Illiikll  U 

ml  to  neglect    t heir    ■  ot k 
in  school  for  the    oh  nice    of   gi  (tin 

wm  K  in  the  h  ii  Id 

I  i,..ti  that  M<    I •  ■  hi. nid  'till  adhi  i 
ilth  in  un   wlllo*  work,     i  ■    ■  blch, 
no    doubt       local      conditions      bit  m>li 
.I  (  H  llitn  rbls 

w  nl  k    «  it-  ,  .  of    w  In  n    I    had      the 

i I      in 

,.n  \  tabled  u'"o  1  i  etui  Dl 
l'  always  pleasant  to  me  In    note    that 
bools  "i  i be  .i  i\   ii.-    finding    then 


,\ 


/ 


supply  of  teaching  force 
trained  ranks  of  the  common  school 
teachers,  and  that  they  are  using  the  very 
text  books  that  the  hoys  and  girls  at 
home  are  using  in  the  seeing  school*.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  possibhties 
for  the  blind  as  teachers    in 


from      the     ,,.,,,  K.,o  (< 


\ni: 


schools  are  much  overlooked. 

needed,  even 

id  are    still 


of  usefulness 

the  common  s 

Many  of  our  pupils  have  sue 

in  the  liveliest  competition,  an 

Ceding,  gaining  such  <~g£Z? 
to  be  made  county  superintendents. 
11  nd    ad ires**  can  be  furnished. 

Names  and    allien  „,„„d 

My  own  early  service  has  possibly  caused 

nl    to  attach  undue   importance    to    tb 
matter;  hut  I  do  not  discover    that     m 

m„rl<>    when     good     and     wen 
takes  are    made    wut 

mil!ed  teacher,  in    _   ^  ^  ^   oifice 

schools    for    the 


6 

Next  ^flies'    -Xi"    : 

S^^Mrcn  by  two  pupils  iron 


Friday 


.    unSNiJ 
-,,A"   Xiri  society. 


6' 


The 


DATE 

TEACHING  THE  BUND. 

Machinery 


the 

have  been  trans ferre 
or  school  room  in    our 

1U  very  high  favor  in 
.ssible  that  we    do 
all  the  conditions 


Latest   Use    Made    of 
bv    French    Scientists. 
At    yeste'rday^s. sitting     of     the    /an. 
Academie  des  Sciences^sorne^o^^^  .^ 


Now,  tiie  blind  who  do  earn  wucres  am  made 
^lusic  timing, 

. .  50;  emploved  in  the  Workshops 
Blind,  Cornwa 
of  only  170  waere-jtwrni 

Out  of  the    630  blind  who  do     not    receive 
,    I    believe   it   would    ba    fairly  safe    to 

that  quite  200  of  thn  numbi 
■  and  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  earninrr  their  own  livelihood.  Can  our 
loca]  philanthropists  provide  the  opportunity? 
Much  as  we  owe  thern  for  past  favours  and 
present  help,  we  believe  the  tusk  of  success- 
fully solving  the  .problem  resolve?  itself  not 
merely  into  a  question  of  local  limitatio 
to  that  of  national  comprehensiveness. — 
Yours.  &o., 

A  Mbkbbb  or  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind. 
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labors 


does  not  seem  to  be 

Ontario. 

fully  appreciate 

exist  there. 


not 
that 


inventions   of   M •    -  _      beneficent 
young    scientist    w^  .  "^        f   the   blinC 
in   alleviating  the  condition   ot 
have  been  recognized  by  t he  1  re         «. 
eminent,    were    P^JfJ0,  Sices  in 
bers  by  M.   Carnot.     The  n 
says    the    London 


.EDUCATION    Ot1    THE     DEAF 
DUMB  AND  THE  BLLND. 


AN 


THE     LORD 


BISHOP     ON 
EDUCATION. 


COMPULSOR 


elude, 





Mail's-'    Paris 
corresponds        an    apP«atu.    ^ch^en- 
ables  blind  children  to  reckon  up 
of   figures   by   mean     of   »   set  con. 

and    a    metal    network,    *      *\  tln„    0f    a 
structed    cinematograph     consistln^^    ^ 

metal    cylinder.  jrttlyjl-*     ,  \    motion 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  ULSTER. 
SOCIETY. 







BLIND   MEM'S  COMBINATION. 

Ohio 


each    side,    wm».     ":"~r    those  who  can- 


not  see 
I  on  a  rt 

1  other   remarkable 
'  n.e  taught  drawing 


on  a  race  course,   J^^-"^    pupils 


Law  Provides  for  Gift  of  $100 
to  Every  One,  but  Toledo  Has 
Failed  to  Give  Its  Share. 

TOLEDO.  O.  A.oril  5-A  unique  com- 
bination has  baen  termed  by  the  Mnd 
»,»r,  nf  this  ctty.  numbering  15.  ineir 
S,J^t  is  to  obtlin  $100.  to  which  every 
needy 


d  man  is  entitled  by  act  of 

iature     from    the    county    commls- 

llSS  Attorney.  h.v.  been  .mi^jed 

the   combination  to  lay  }^^^ 


THE   LIVERPOOL   DAILY    POS' 
MONDAY,    MABOH    24,  .19058. 

~~       BLIND  WORK  BBS  AND  THEIR 
NEEDS. 


Store"  the' city"  council,  and  if  necessary 
take  It  into  the  courts. 

Tho  $100  has  never  been  paid,  and  the 
individual  efforts  of  the.  blind  men  have 
pJoved  ineffectual,  hence  the  pooling  of 

^rS-  -t  the  tru^  of  every 

commissioners  are  then 
levy   to   meet   tne 


tow.._ 

county    commission-.  _ 

Dllud    men   in    the    township 

assistance.    The 

required   to   maKe 

obligations. 


from 





TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  l'OST. 

Sir,— Your  report  of  the  proceedings  o!  the 

ing  of  the  friends  and  subscribers 

Liverpool    Workshops    for    the    Blind. 

Cornwallis-street,   held  in  the.  lecture-room  of 

the  institution  on  Friday  last,  and  over  which 

Mayor    presided,    furnishes    matter 

for  clo  igoroua  inquiry: 

Can  the  blind  maim  tiij 
own   efforts'     To   a  h'n  nt  they   can. 

,,.    they  eomd   Kb   a  much    larger 
object   if 
only  they  were  given  an  opjBortunrty  ■ 
ing  their  direct  views  to  the  governing  bodies 
of  our  institutions. 
How    Ear   can    the   blind   he   rnado   self-sup- 
porting rotary    of 
for   the    Blind    stated    ihat 


Date. 


BLIND  MEN  ORGANIZE. 


Their  Object  Is  to  Obtain  the  $100 

to   Which   They   Are   Entitled   by 

A<vt  of  Ohio  Legislature. 
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the    Work- 
out   of    the 
mu'ii" -I"' ii 4.42o  7s  od  paid  in  wages  to  the  blind 
m,    £300   of   this   amount,  was 
,     fciturion.    Iho 
urer  further  stated  that  a   total   of 
£40.00')  had 

Whal  an  eloquenj  tesl 
to  ih"  wisdom  and  humanity 
of   the   workshops. 

.,!  for  a  hi' 
<  support,  in  order  tb 
e    bund    work  n  s.     1  hero  i  = 

,,    Liverpool  branch 
of  the  Blind   who  do< 

■    forth- 
H  ii  ai  the  same  time  -  firmly 

olution   of  tl 
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The-  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Sod- 
for  Promoting  the  'Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dun 
and  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Aim. 
Hail  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associate) 
Wellington  Place,  and  there  was  a  fair  attendant 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and.  Dr 
more  (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Welland)  presided,  ai 
there  were  also  present — The  Dean  of  Connor,  tl 
Dean  of  Down,  Revs.  T.  A.  Smyth,  D.  A.  Taylo 
W.  H.  Davis,  W.  C.  Dixon,  S.  E.  Cooney;  Messr 
A.  D.  Lemon,  J,P.  (honorary  secretary) ;  W.  i 
Ferrar,  J.P.  ;  Joseph  Cuthbert,  D.  G.  Barklc 
LL.D. ;  F.  Maginn,  B.D.  ;  Wm.  Shaw,  J.  Walk 
Rogers,  J.  J.  Pirn,  R.  W.  Dodds,  H.  J.  Stephen 
and  J.  Beattie  {principal).  A  nmuber  of  the  pupi 
were  in  attendance,  and  some  very  good  specunei 
of  work  done  by  them  were  exhibited  on  the  pla 
form.  Apologies  were  announced  from  Revs.  Pr 
fessor  Heron,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
Canon  Bristow,  R.  Ussher  Greer,  and  Messrs.  V 
H.  H.  Lyons,  D.L.  j  R.  H.  Reade,  D.L.  j  ai 
Robert  Joy,  J.P. 

Prayer    having  been    offered  by  the    Dean 
Connor, 

Mr.  A.  D.  Lemon  read  the  annual  report,  whk 
contained  the  following :  — During  the  year 
pupils  left  the  institution  and  19  new  pupils  wej 
admitted.  The  number  on  the  school  roll  on  ti 
1st  of  January  last  was  90,  an  increase  of  7  l'c 
the  year.  Of  these  pupils  71  arc  deaf  and  dum 
and  19  are  blind.  Several  others  could  have  bet: 
admitted  if  their  parents  and  guardians  had  sei 
them,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  by  the  office 
of  the  society  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  Re 
J.  H.  Morton,  B.A.,  the  inspector  appointed  h 
his  Excellency  Earl  Cadogan,  K.C,  in  Buecessio 
to  the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  visite 
the  school  in  November  and  December.  His  r< 
port  has  not  yet  been  received  from  Li 
retary's  office.  The  selection  of  Mr.  John  Beatt 
as  principal  has  been  folly  justified,  aud  he  Jk 
been  ably  supported  in  his  work  by  all  the  at 
teachers  and  supervisors.  The  matron  conumu 
to  devote  herself  zealously  to  her  important  dutie 
and  to  study  the  welfare  and  liappiness  of  the  chi 
dren  in  every  way.  The  usual  deputations  on  fx 
half  of  the  society  were  made  daring  the  month 
of  July  and  August,  and  evening  meetings  in  an 
around  Belfast  were  held  during  Septembel 
October,  and  the  early  part  of  November.     Alt': 

,.irics  wixe  visited.  Tl 
with  a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  oi 
and  closed  with  a  balance  of  £33  10s 
him.     There  wei  wo  accounts  lor 

amounting    to  £47,   which    wen 
time  to  be  paid  befoi  r.    Uui 

ing  the  twelve  montli.s  itr,  i  Q  the  ainoun 

i,387  7s  lid  were  paid  off,  and  the  goi 

could    only      b 

\   lower  rate  ol  interest 

la  conclusion,   the  governors  desire    to    imprea 

ibnOlule  ne 

'i   iha  society  is  doinfl 

J  op  ted  to  instruct  t&| 

I,  and  as  the  Govemf 

■  <  make  the  educatior 


■  c   ,daicted  classes    compulsory   m  Ireland, 
ouis,   with  teachers  specially  trained, 
-ssary  for  their  instruction,  and  public  imp- 
port  to  curry  on  such  schools  has  t»  be  sought. 
Since  the  v*-ar  1900  in  Scotland,  and  18S3  in  Kng- 
de3f  or  blind  children   it: 

i   Kingdom   hive   been    re- 
schools  'which     are     partly  sup- 
i  rates,  two  separate  acts  of  Par- 
Uameu.  -in  passed  for  tho  purpose,  but 

the  governors  regret  tu  say  chat  their   efforts  to 
get  a  suij.::u-  act  passed  for  Ireland  h.'.ve  h 
The  consequence  is  tfe 
ts  refuse  to  avad  themselves  ol 
means'  jt  voluntary  effort.     Their  poor 

.  jordingly,  and  instead  of  being 
trains;  ful  and  wage-earning  members  of 

re  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ntur 
ud  in  many  cases  lead  v< 

beiy  become  a  burthen 
Jdth  of  Apnl,  1001, 

i  in  existence,  and  dur- 

.od  922  deaf  and  dumb,  and  522 

id  been  under  its  can-.     As  a  re- 

ji  rh? 

^^Kon  fuiiv  75  jk  r  cent,  of  these  ehiklr 

able  when  they  left  school  to  earn  their  own  living 

wholly  or  in  i  art.  and  thus  become  useful  m 

be  present  tune  former  pupils  are 
pyards  and  nulls  as  I 
os,    brushj: 
^dlors.  dressmakers,     luun- 
Lod  domestic     servants,  rnd 
with  l  >jns  they  are,  so  far  as  the 

.    sfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers.    Of  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  tbe  g 
part  were  unable  from  poor  health  ;md  ailm 
rwriow  kinds  to  und  rtake  any  work.     The  gc\er- 
nors  til  ,eknowledg«  the  support  n 

from   i  the  foundation  of     t 

led  them  and  their  p;- 
afflicted  classes  in  such  a  bene- 
,e   provided 
Liid  children  with  a  good  • 
>n,  infused  much  brightness  into  their 
otherv.  es,  fitted  many  of  them  to  .sup- 

port ti  bJ  working  at  suitable  trades. 

rincipal's)  report    contained 

'owing  :  —Of  "the  102  pupils  who  hav 

lidance  dn-  .r  78  have  been  in  the 

Deaf  School  and  i  -'.jliooL  55  of  them 

bovs  and  49  girLs.     Progress  La.*  been  tested  by  ei- 

.K>ns,  and  fnur^l  steady  and  well  mail" 

rd  that   good     results 

attained  I  onLinuous  effort. 

subjects  oi 

ous,  arid  while  almost  all  of  -  hem 

r  opportunity,   and  are  applying 
/themselves  stead  •  to  .n*ir  li 

I  of  the  chi 

iles  or 
my   kind  calling  for  disci; 
|t  reatment-       No  effort 

■ 
irjlp  f.>r  th 

that 
Tress  ba«  not  been  -so  marked  ■ 
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t  could  learn  mo, 

■ 

I 

.ind 

re,  on  the  other  hand,  an 

imposed  upon  it,  ?nd  they  in  their  unhap]>y  ] 

tion,    untrained,    untaught,    did   oof 

selves  attractive  amo  a  whom  ti 

and  too  i 

For  a   long  time  it   was   thought  that   0° 

'oaf  and   d\ 
except   through  words ;    and    there    had    l~>een  a 

for  »he  better  since  it  can 
stood  that  they  eonld    be    taught     without 
actual   uso  of   words,    and   that     they 

_;ht  with  what  was   now   called  the  "iip  lan- 
,•0,"  aud  ha  believed  the  first  si  .inch 

I  i  cation  took   place — at    that    tun 
not  by  oral  instruction,  but  of  signs — 

the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,      i 
sequent  ly   became   a   flourishing   instruction,   and 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  good  that  had 

ful  to  think  how  the 
be     conveyed     into     the     dark     ignorant 
mind     of     a     deaf     and      dumb      child ;       how 
it    could     be    made    to    understand 
«-in  bo  communication  with  those  round  about   it 
rns  or  by  tho  lip  nreserrb 

would   observe  in  the.  repoi 
I  method"  was  employed  in  I  n  thr* 

be  poor  afflictr.! 

■ir  own  hoi 
and  ♦•o  the  good  of  other:.     In  that  v.-- 

nod  and  H 

• 
him  that  thpy  con  i  difn- 

work  t  • 
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1  looked,  where  there  wis  no  sorrow  and  no  cares, 
and  no  defect  and  no  imperfection,  but  fulness  of 
life  end  joy  for  ever.     He  had  very  gj 
in  moving  :he  adoption  of  the  report.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Bark!  wmdrng  the   resohitioi;. 

in  that   institution  the   children  received  a  goo-l 
•on.  including  religion 
:i  stria!  education  which  fitted  tfa 

of  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  had  not  been  made  compu! 

report  was  the:: 
Rev.    D, 
tion  : —  d  dging 

on  I  Jod  for 

to  record   hearty  I 
lectors,      and     <onrrih: 
throughout  ti 
men  who  bo  kindh 
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past  Fl- 
it mu<' 
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On  the  mot 
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Thf.  rister  Society  for  Promoting  ; 

tion  of  the  Dc.it  and   Dumb  and  tho   Bl.nd  ha* 

always  enjoyed   the   public   approval,    t'or      it 
carries  on  I  work  the 
miffed  by  all.       The  position  of  the  afl 
children   wi 

greal  disadi  those  wh    are 

i     and  dun 
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support  received  from  the  public,  and  we  trunk: 
they  can  look  with  confidence  for  a  continuance 
of  that  support  so  long  as  it  is  necessary.  Some 
of  the      funds  of  the  society  have    been     re- 
invested at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  that 
which  they  earned  in  the  past,  and  this  makes 
it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  increase 
in  subscriptions.       At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
port calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  something  to  redress  the   in- 
equality of  which  Ireland  has  to  complain  when 
compared  with  Great  Britain.       Since  1893  in 
England,  and  since  1900  in  Scotland,  deaf-mutt 
or  blind  children  hare  been  required  to  attenc 
schools  which  are  partly  supported  out  of  loca 
rates.      Two  Acts  for  this  purpose  were  passed 
but  the  governors  have  failed  to  get  a  similar 
Act  passed  for  this  country.  The  Lord  Bishoj 
of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,    who    pre- 
sided, expressed  surprise  that  the  Government 
had  hitherto  refused  to  do  for  Irish  deaf-mute 
and  blind  children  what  it  had  done  for  those 
of  England  and  Scotland.       He  said  the  result 
of  this  unequal  treatment  was  that  there  are  •< 
considerable    number  of  unhappy  children  liv- 
ing without  instruction,  and  in  the  midst  oi 
misery  and  distress,   out  of  which  they  coule 
readily  be  relieved  and  raised  if  the  parents 
were  obliged  to  send  them  to  schools  or  to  in- 
stitutions such  as  that  of  the  Ulster  Society. 
This  is  an  import-ant  matter,  and  it  is  not  i 
political  one.       We  do  not  think  if  the  Govern 
j  ment  decided  to  introduce  a  short  bill  on  the 
subject   it  would    excite   any    opposition,      oi 
occupy  any  considerable  amount  of  the  time  o: 
Parliament.        It   is  strange   that    when     thi 
State  has  provided  free  education  for  children 
generally,  and  has  made  it  so  largely  compul- 
sory, it  should  neglect  the  deaf-mute  and  blind, 
who   specially    need   its   aid.        We   hope    the 
ques  c  ion  will  receive  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  Government.  In  the  meantime  the 
Ulster  Society  deserves  the  continued  support 
of  the  public,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  still 
carry  on  the  good  work  in  which  it  has  been 
engaged  for  seventv  vears. 
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lor  board  and  lodging  until  September  3Utn,  at 
whieb  da  I 

Adam*    not    di  teacher   to 
adult    puj  institution,    the   Comn 
engaged    for    t]  Mies    Williamson,    oi 
i  lie    Royal    No  6d.     In   con- 
sequence   of    these  changes    and    removals    the 

Vacancies  to  be  filled. 

Committee  have  several  vacancies,  and  will  be 
glad  to  receive  applications  of  any  suitable  cases 
of  blind  persons  for  admission  to  the  advantages 
of  the  institution.  In  the  latter  pari,  of  the  year 
a  special  sub-committee  was  appointed  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  if  any   in  nts  could  be 

made  towards  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency 
and   education  both  amongst  the  pupils  in   the 
Technical   School   and   in    other   departments   of 
the    institution.     This    Commute.'    has   met   and 
reported,  and  the  subject  is  now  under  the  con-' 
sideration  of  the  General  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment.        In    the  month   of   October   the    Trades 
Exhibition  Syndicate  opened  an  exhibition  in  the 
Agricultural-hall,    and    kindly    offered    facilities 
for   the    display    of   goods   manufactured    in   the 
institution.     This  was  thankfully  accepted  by  the 
Committee,    and   proved   a    considerable   success, 
both  financially  and  as  making  the  work   of  the 
bland  better  known.     The  Committee  regret  that 
partly  owing  to  sickness,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
removal  of  pupils  from  the  school."  but  mainly  to 
the  advanced  age  of  the  bandmaster,  the  excel- 
lent brass  band  of  the  school,  so  well  and  widely 
known,  has  ceased  to  exist.     But  the  Committee 
are   making  every  effort   to  restore   this,   and  it 
is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  it  may  be  restored 
to  its  old  efficiency.     On  September  7th,  the  late  i 
Mayor     and     Mayoress     of     Norwich  (Mr  J.  J    i 
Dawson  Paul  and  Mrs  Paul),  entertained  at  their 
residence  some  sixty  of  the  inmates  and  pupils 
who   spent    a    long    and    delightful    day    in    the 
beautiful    grounds,    where   nothing   was   w   nting 
for  their  full   and   entire   enjoyment.     Every   age 
and  condition  had  been  carefully  considered  and 
thoughtfully  provided  for.     On  the  10th  of  Dec, 

Statistics  and  Finance. 

1801,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Crosse  formally  re- 
signed his  position  as  chairman  oi  Committee 
owing  to  his  continued  and  enforced  absence  from 
home,  and  since  that  time  tb?  position  has  been 
filled  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  Chi  rles  E 
pitman.  The  general  health  of  the  institution 
had  continued,  on  the  whole,  good,  one  death 
only  occurring,  that  of  an  aged  female  inmate; 
Eleanor  Baker,  aged  74.  As  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£316  14s.  Od.  against  £355  4s.  6d.  Donations  to 
£81  18s.  6d.  against  £115  9s.  4d.  Legacies 
£1368  ;;       "  L077  10s.     The   trade  re- 

ceipts  amounted    to    £555   Is.    6d.    agaiircfc   £542 
15b.    Gd.,    whilst    the    disbursements'  were    £652 
14s     8d.    against    £583    0s.    5d.        The    financial 
statement   showed   that  with   a  balance  amount- 
ing to  £241  19s.  lOd.  the  receipts  totalled  £5071 
os.  Id.,  of  which  sum  £555  Is.  Gd.  was  the  result  of 
!    manufactured   goods.     The  numbers  on 
>oks     at     the  dose  of   the  year  we  ••• 
a]  School— males,  9:  femali  ',  8. 
-males,    5;    females,    9.     Non-resident    journey- 
men—niaks,   9.     Total,  40. 

The  Adoption  of  the  Report. 

I      Gilman,  in  moving  thj  adoption  of 
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and  by  tnis  means  I'ny  had   been  able  to  make 

ublie  and 
-    number   of 
articles       manufactured        by        the        in 

The  Blind  School   Bend. 

ing    to    tb.3    band,    Sir   Charles   said    that 
had  been  an  institu  ion   in    the  city  for  a  great 
but   ill-heal  reduced 

the  number  of  its  members  that  it  had  practi- 
cally to  bo  given  up;  but  arrangements  were 
being  made  under  which  it   w;  that  in  a 

few  months  time  the  institution  would 
a  new  band  that  would  be  as  popular  as  the 
old  one.  As  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
institution,  the  balance-sheet  showed  thai 
hid  been  a  diminution  in  the  amount,  or  subscrip- 
tiens.  That  was  unfortunate,  but  the  committee 
hoped   it    was   only   temporary    and    that   others 

ted  in  the  welfare  of  so  useful  an  institu- 
tion would  come  forward  to  fill  the  vacancies 
that  had  occurred  in  the  list  of  subscribers. 
Donations  also  showed  a  d  en  ase,  but  against 
both  the  committee  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
record  the  receipi  of  legacies  amounting  to  £1363, 
so  that  although  the  income  of  the  institution 
had  fallen  off  in  one  respect  it  had  been  made 
up  in  another.  The  trade  receipts  had  amounted 
to  £555  as  against   £542 

bursements  had  been  somewhat  heavy,  so  that  no 
very    great    amount,    of    profit    had  "bsen    made. 

er,     it.    was    well    to    remember    i '. 

p  lople  had  been  afforded  occupation,  and 
that  Pie  work  they  had  b  n  tattghl  to  do  had 
done  themselve3  good  as  well  as  others  (hear, 
hear). 

The   Sheriff  seconded  ti,   which   was 

adopted. 

Alteration  of  Bales. 

Sir  Charles  Oilman  said  that  m  consequence 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Depart-  ' 
ment,  to  which  he  had  already  referred,  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  institution 
was  rendered  necessary,  and  he  had  therefore  to 
propose  that  as  they  no  longer  admitted  pupils 
under  the  age  of  16  Mr::,  portion  of  Rub'  1 
relating  to  the  admission  of  pupils  from  five  to 
16  yearn,  of  age  be  omitted,  and  that  it  should 
road  tint t  "The  institution  is  open  as  a  technical 
school  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  (ui 
with  a  special  perimkc-ion  of  the  Committee)  to 
pupils  over  16  years  of  age;  and  as  an  asylum  to 
persons  of  the  age  of  55  years  and  upwards.  The 
law  of  the  charity  as  to  both  the 
applicants  is  that  they  must  be  totally  blind, 
but  the  committee,  may  exercise  discretion  in 
admitting  cases  where  the  applicant  ha-s  some 
guiding  6ight."  lie  explained  that  hitherto  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  admit  mine  but  persons 
who  were  absolutely  blind,  i.e.,  ![ without  guid- 
ing sight,"  but,  the  committee  fJl'i  they  might 
with  real  benefit  to  the  etpplioants  and  advantage 
to  the  institution  relax  in  seme  little  dearer  +.w  I 
rule,  and  they  therefore  proposed  to  omit  tl 
words.  There  were  many  applicants  who  though 
blind  for  all   pn  poses  had  some  glim- 1 

mering  of   sight,   and  such   were    ineligibl 
\  admission    unless    th§    words    referrsd    to 
omitted    from    the    n1' 
Canon   Hervoy   seconded,   and  the  proposition 
I  wa,s  a 

Thanks  and  Appointments. 

'I'lii-  Shci  iff   pi  i  i'  of  thanks  to  I  b< 

Hid  hou  i    'lion 

S  as   follow  -        Board    c 

—Archdeacon  Crosse,  Sir  Charles  Oilman,  Mr  T. 
I  t  Jill.  . 
Ripley,  Mr  E.  K.  ttai 

lbv.  M.  t«   Jackson,  Mr  J.  D  Smith,  Mr  J    Nigel 
Gurney,  Mr  S.  L.  Brown,  Mr  II.  .).  Case,  Mr  C 
I:.    Finch    i  lanou   Hervi  y,  and   Mr  P.   R.   Ea 
Ladies'     '  Carl  wright, 

Gilman,   Mrs  H.  L.   Robinson,  MrsM.S.  Jacl 
Miss  Gorell,    Miss  Theresa    Brown,    Miss  Landy 
Brown,    Miss   E.  Templi    Frerc    Miss  Wells, 
Florenc  •   I  ous   Howell 

M  re  Coy  I  i    i'.l  i-  II.  Carter  ;  hou, 

.■•!.  S.  Jackson  .    hou.  stt 
in 

The   Ma  poi   s i    I    and   I  hi  i   was 

I  :  i 
S'i    Charli  s  Oilman    ao3   i   ivlcdged   I  bo  compli- 

i  .1    of 

o  i  .1.  I).  Smith,  v 
it  ;         had    (Mod    I  bal    day   by    Lhe 

nd  on 
On  '  d  by 

I  I  he  i:  I  i        cordial  vote  of  ill 

foi   I'M  siding,  and  I  his 
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THE  SCOTSMEN 


■""EDINBl  Rr,H,  Tuesday,  March  25,  1902. 

I.THGII    ROT.VL    AsTLUM   FOR   THE   Blind. — The 

Edinburgh    Royal   Asylum   and    School 

Blind  met  at  58  Niooison  H  -rday — 

chairman.     Tiro  final  report 

owed  that  tSj  buildinjr  alterations 

in    Xicolson    .S;re«-t   had   cost   £6573,    and    in    Union 

Court    £834.     Bailie   Gibson    said    that    in    jome   re- 

•   exceeded,  and  i: 
a  saving  had  been  effected.     It  waa  intended  to  have 
a   eomparau-  i    of    the    revenue 

IdinK,  before  and  afi« 
~on,    as    convener    of 
«xl  that  a.' 
•w  the   standard   rate  of  19s. 

if   £102. 
!  •:    two   ind 
..  it  appeared  that  men  were 
lo»    or  17».  p«T  v. 

Mr  Btsikie  remarked 
re.  suitable  for  pension* 
•  was  thought  better  for  thi 
■..  do.    The 
1 
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libraries  for  the  ffilind* 


THE    ENTERPRISE    OF    THE    STEPNEY    BOROUGH    COUNCIL. 


BOOKS     FROM     THE     PEOPLES     PALACE. 


M       )t   "1    T-0 


CINCE  the  introduction  of  the  Libraries 
^  Ai-t  in  1850,  over  I1  0  public  libraries  have 
been  established  throughout  the  British  Isles, 
50  of  which  arc  situated  within  the 
County  of  London.  Each  of  these  institutions 
has  been  circulating  books  among  the  local 
sighted  community,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
providing  literature  for  the  blind  reader. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction  that 
we  record  the  opening  (on  Monday  last)  of  the 
Stepney  Borough  Library  for  the  Blind.  The 
blind,  as  a  class,  arc  limited  to  such  narrow 
spheres  of  action  that  those  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  fail  to  realise  hew  large  a  Dumber 
of  the  human  race  are  deprived  of  sight,  and 
this  applies  more  so  in  London  than  in  the 
provinces.  In  Last  London  alone  there  are 
hundreds  of  blind  readers  who 
\\  ere  hampered  in  their  desire  to 
read  by  the  formalities  and  restric- 
tions of  existing  societies  estab- 
lished for  the  advancement  of 
educational  work  among  the  blind. 
The  general  method  by  means  of 
which  blind  persons  obtained 
books  was  through  the  agency  of 
second  persons,  in  whose  hands 
the  matter  of  the  suitable  selection 
of  books  had  usually  to  be  left. 

Without  wishing  to  underesti- 
mate the  good  work  of  these  agents 
and  the  societies,  it  is  clearly 
patent  that  the  blind  reader  was 
at  a  great  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  sighted  person.  For  the 
latter  all  classes  of  literature  can 
be  obtained  nowadays  from  our 
public  libraries,  or  if  the  private 
possession  of  a  book  is  required, 
the  cost  is  general  !\  a  nominal 
one.  Not  so  with  the  blind 
rea  ler :  for  him  few  libra? 

t  ;  such  as   are  established 

:ten    a  great    distance  from 

;  lential  Locality,  and  private 

pnrcha  ok    in  embossed 

r  the  blind  is  an  e  | 

Prior  to  17-  I  n  hen  If,  Hauy, 
of  Paris,  introduced  the  idea  of 
embossing  I 

Disable  h     the  blind   were 

without  the    means    of    reading. 
•  .n.  of  '  Has* 
gow,    made    advances    an 

i  hich  were  furthered  in  1888 
1  )r. 
lioon  in  1-17  improved  again  bi 

the  [about  The  riv.il  "  dot" 

lie,    was    introduced    l>y     Louis 

Braille.  Pr<  une 

and    is  now  univer- 
sally  I1M-I. 

Notwithstanding   the    fed     that,    although 
i_'n  yean    ban  during    which    the 

providing  the  blind  with  reading 
■  v  coming  into  pro- 
nice,  little  lias  actual  1  ne  in  this 

itloll 

the  blind  had  for   i 

I      l\    the      I'ublic 

i   r ,ii,  m  if  ■  ugh, 

when     the 

library  at    the    People's    Palaos.   Mile    End, 

ion.     The 
.•h  of  the  l  having  deci  led 

tocoDstro  '  he  plaoc 

pied  by  tin  md    i  ••    ■;■ 

iiiHMitf   the   imp  public  li 

mncil    in 

■  I   t  he 
f     t  li.i  r  Mill'     I. nl 

library     The  Libraries  Committee:  were  glad 


to  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable  donation. 
which  included  some   LOO  books  in  embo 
(Moon)  type     These    embossed   looks    have 
been  deposited  at  tl  .ge   Library  in 

Cable-street,  where  the  fittings  were  read 
a  circulating  library  of  this  char 

The  members  of   the  staff  being  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of   Braille  composition,  a 
catalogue  (in  embossed   type)    was   early 
duced,  a  copy  o!    which    WBS    sent    to   each    of 

the  four  libraries  of  the  borough    A  system 

of    delivery      at    each     of   the     libraries    has 
established,    by    means    of    which    a 
blind  person  can  apply  at  the  most  convenient 
of  the  four  libraries  for  emb  •  cs  for 

home  reading  or  for  perusal  upon  the  pre- 
mises. The  usual  regulations  regarding  the 
provision  of  a  guaranl  an  considerably 


sr»     i.iiut.un     • 

modified,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  the 
blind  might  experience  in  obtaining  the  usnal 
signature  ommenda- 

)  a  local  clergyman,  person, 

will  enable  the  bhn 
thin,   their    Latest     privilege.     The    Public 

Libraries    ( lommiti i     tl  h    <>f 

the  whole 

of  the  loc  il ii  inn  nit  v  upon  a  lo\  el 

niles  and  adults  of    both  nd   or 

lighted,  being  now  v. . 
The    stock    of    the    blind    department 
niely  repn  euibriiciiiK 

■  •  theological  •  oludes 

the    Bible     i    'in i ■  .   and 

eoclesi  phy.     Science  and  tho  urtn 

nte, I  by  woi  I.     ..ii   H  elec 

and  Kucliu       I  he  h  pbical 

HI      includes       the       b, 

I  ■•deril 

England,    Scotland,       Vi 

is    also    a     Language    and    literature    section, 
ling    spelling    bool  ml     n 

ol  which  a  blind  i" 


i  can  learn  to  read  the  books  by  touch     This 
'   Qr?1^teTed',tlieJSa^esectioncoritains  works  by 
such  standard  writers  as  Shakespeare.  Milton, 
Longfellow      Burns,     Bunyan,     and    others! 
1  he  biographical  section  is   very  representa- 
tive, the   lives    of   the   most    prominent  per- 
sonages (British  and  foreign)  being  included 
ine  weak  point  is  the  scanty  representation 
or    the    standard    novelists-Dickens,    Scott, 
Ihackeray,  Eliot,  and  others-but  the  works 
ot  these  writers  will  early  be  purchased  by  the 
Public  Libraries    Committee  in  Braille     the 
purpose  of    the    temporary    delay    beinsr    to 
enable  the  blind  themselves  to  requisition  the 
particular  works    they    would  like  to  be  pur- 
chased.    I  he  inauguration  of  this   blind  de- 
partment is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  ama]o-d. 
mation    of    the    Stepney    libraries,    and    we 
compliment  the  Borough   Council  upon  their 


latest  undertaking. 


G.  E.  B. 


must  be>  in  the  fxtronifi  depressing  and  de- 
moralising-.  I  believe  if  it  were  known  that 
we  could  employ  fifty  more  workpeople  to- 
morrow we  should  have  double  (he  number 
applying,  and  out,  of  the  applicant*  probably 
at  least  one-half  would  be  suitable  cases. 

Our  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  C.  Duncan. 
Central-buildings,  North  John-street,  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  rejoiced  to  receive  the  first  insirsl- 
menfc  towards  the  sum  we  need.  Who  v/ill 
have  the  happiness  of  being  the  first  to  invest 
in  this  philanthropic  scheme,  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  return  in  wages  bo 
those  who  by  it  are  enabled  to  work  at  least 
50  per  cent,  tier  annum  interest  on  the  sum 
asked    for? — Yours.    &©., 

WALTER  J.  CHAMBERS.  Hon.  Sec., 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Corn- 


From 


THE    LIVERPOOL    DAILY    POST, 


MARCH    20,   1902. 

EMPLOYMENT    FOB    THE   BLIND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  1'OST. 

Sir,— The  provision  of  employment  for  the 
>lind,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
etter  appearing  in  vour  columns  yesterday,  is 
me  which  eminently  deserves  consideration. 
To  a  limited  extent  only  this  problem  is. dealt 
*ith  in  our  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
ind  dealt  with  satisfactorily  so  far  as  space  and 
means  at  our  disposal  permit.  My  committee 
are  now  considering  the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  benefits  of  these  workshops  may  be  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  take  in,  if  possible,  all  suit- 
able cas  ..,    ,, 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  at  one  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter  as  to  the  numbers  of  blind 
persons  for  whom  employment  should  be  pro- 
vided in  Liverpool.  The  fact  that  there  are 
372  inmates  in  the  various  blind  schools  does 
not,  indicate  correctly  that  anything  like  that 
number  need  be  provided  with  employment 
here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  belong  to  other  districts,  and 
are  simply  sent  here  either  as  pupils  in  ine 
educational  departments  or  to  learn  trades. 
For  these  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  providing 
employmen;     in      Liverpool.  Then       again, 

amongst  the  local  blind  now  in  the  workhouses. 
or  picking  up  a  precarious  living  in  the  streets 
or  otherwise,  there  probably  is  a  large  propor- 
tion  quito   unfit    for     industrial     employment. 
My  own  estimate  is.  though  I  speak  with  diffi- 
dence,that  probably  not  mere  than  one  hundred 
of  the   blind  of  the  district,   who  are  now  un- 
,,!d    at    the    present    moment     oc- 
emploved    with    advantage    to    themselves   and 
.«•«'  our  facilities  ever  so  good. 
1  entirely  differ  with  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
who  thinks  thai  such  a  question  as  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blmd  should  be  dealt  with  irrespec- 
tive of  local  obligation.       It  >a  pre-eminently 
h  which  local  philanthropy  can  deal  best 
and  mod  economically,  as  is  emphasised  by  the 
[act  referred  to  in  the  "letter  that  on  a  eubscrip- 
,  £300   our  Liverpool  vrork- 
e  to  pay  in  wages,  over  £4,400  to 
local  blind.    \  ,  .onal  comprehen- 

is  could  do  this. 

what   is  our    position?       I  am  writing 

without      referring     to  my     committee,      but 

ig  how   much   they  are  impressed  with 

lists,  and  that  they  are 

to    grapple    with     it,    I 

think  they  will  approve  of  niv  stating  that   if 

the   public  would    give   ui   £5.000   to   £6,000 

quire  or  build  and  equip  new 

tupplemental     to  those   we     now 

at  once  a  considerable 

of   additional    hands,    and    probably    in 

our  numbers 

.  200.  whi'  h    I  !••  aid  prove  to 

mber  of  blind   people  in  the 

for     whom    industrial    em- 

iuld    be   found   with     advantage. 

funds    for      this      purpose, 
would 

ira  for  this  i  omparatively 
•  nditur*.    with   the  aid  of  a   lome- 
■ 

blind  p<  ople,   now  | 

vrt     in    ind<  who 

ilind    know*  bow 
.'•ntally 
stid  ph 

l  I  the  workhouse 

B    blind    mo 

rted   by 

cnl     for 
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Blind  Girl's  Accomplishments 

ELEN  MASCO  W,  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  eighteen 
years  old,  and  she  has  been 
totally  blind  since  she  was 
a  little  girl.  In  spite  of 
this  her  life  is  full  of  activ- 
ity, interests  and  diversions. 
It  is  a  terrible  affliction  to 
be  blind,  but  wl  n  you  have  the  spirit  and 
determination  Itelen  Mascow  has,  and  a 
quick,  :  sourceful  brain,  it  helps  to  make 
up  for  ti  >  loss  of  the  eyes. 

Miss  Ma'scow's  favorite  exercise  is  bicy- 
cle riding.  Last  summer  she  made  a  jour- 
ney on  her  wheel  from  Berkeley  to  Los 
Gatos,  over  hard  roads,  in  less  than  thir- 
teen hours.  She  was  accompanied  by  a 
friend  of  her  father,  but  this  gentleman 
had  little  cause  to  worry  about  the  girl. 
She  kept  her  bicycle  going,  without  mishap. 
This  blind  girl  is  fitting  herself  for  a 
college  course  at  a  private  school.  She  is 
a  brilliant  and  energetic  scholar.  One  ol 
the  branches  in  which  she  excels  is  music. 
Everyone  in  and  around  Berkeley  is  en- 
thusiastic over  her  singing  and  playing, 
and  she  is  always  in  demand  for  enter- 
tainments. During  her  spare  moments 
she  acts  as  amanuensis  for  her  father.  She 
has  mastered  the  art  of  typewriting  to  such 
an  extent  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name 
of  an  expert  for  rapidity.  She  has  become 
a  sort  of  corresponding  secretary  for  her 
entire   family. 

Miss  Mascow  always  does  her  own  shop- 
ping. She  will  not  even  allow  her  mother 
to  pick  out  anything  for  her.  She  feels 
of  the  goods,  and  if  the  quality  does  not 
suit  her  precisely  she  will  "look"  further. 
As  to  her  shoes,  she  is  quite  likely  to  try 


on  a  dozen  pair  before  she  finds  what 
wants.     She  feels  of  every  part  of  the  si 
and  demands  a  perfect  fit. 


HELEN  MASCOW. 


Taken  all  in  all,  if  you  were  to  spenc 
day  with  this  girl,  you  would  find  very  f 
tilings  in  life  that  she  misses ;  but  th< 
how  she  wishes  she  could  see! 


From, 


From 


PROF.  FREEMAN 

APPOI 


v  i  i    \«       .»  Vl'HKR. 


Superintendent   oi'  the    State    Insti- 


tute lor  the  Blind  at  Jack- 


Prof.  J.  H. 


sonville. 
Freeman    of  this 


V 

city  has 


been  appointed  superintendett  o£  tj 

stitute  for  the  Blind  at  Jackson  villi 
succeed  Dr.  F.  II.  Hall,  also  of  this  city, 
who  resigned  some  weeks  ago.  his  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  July  1st  Prof. 
Freeman  is  now  Assistant  State  Superin- 
tendent Of  Education  with  headquarters 
at  Springfield.  His  term  expires  next 
winter  with  that  of  Prof.  Baylks,  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  this  appoint- 
ment removes  him  from  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  outcome  of  the  approaching 
state  convention  and  election. 

Dr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Freeman  are  inti- 
mate Mends,  having  known  each  other 
since  their  boyhood  days  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  where  they  were  both  born,  and 
Mr.  Hall  can  give  his  friend  many  points 
in  the  management  of  the  institution. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  governor 
knows  where  to  go  when  he  wants  good 
officials  for  state  offices.  Aurora  could 
could  till  all  in  the  state— if  desired. 

The  selection  of  Prof.    Freeman  came 
through     the    recommendation    of    Dr. 
Hall  and  the  endorsement  of  Governor 
Yates.     The  position  is  one  of    great  re- 
sponsibilities   and    involved    a     radical 
change  in  social   life  and  the  Freemans 
now  have  the  matter    under    considera- 
tion.    The  appointment  carries  with  it 
the  appointment    of    Mrs.    Freeman  as 
matron  and  that  lady  is  somewhat  loath 
to    take    up    the  responsibilities  of  that 
position.    The    probabilities,    however, 
are  that  the  appointment  will  be   accep- 
ted. 

The  superintendent  draws  a  salary   of 

03,100,  the  matron  |600   and    livin 

peases  for  the  family.  So  from  a  mone- 
tary point  of  view  the  position  will  be 
worth  double  the  -me  now  held  by  Prof. 
Freeman. 

American  tress  miormation 

WORLD    BUILDING,     NEW    YOf 
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'Beads  Illinois  blind  school 

Prof        .».       II.       Iririn  n  i, 
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Wonderful   Work   at   the  Illinoi»   In- 
stitution   for    the    BHuU. 
All    the   correspondence    sent   out    from 
the    office    of    Professor    Frank    H. 
superintendent   of   the  Illinois  school   for 
the    blind.    Is    now    handled    by    a    blind 
stenographer.  Mies  Kate  • 
lady  who  two  year*  a*o  I   from 

the"  school.  The  work  is  taken  down  by 
Miss  Carter  by  oral  dictation  by  using  an 
embossed  shorthand  writer,  and 
then  transcribed  upon  an  ordinary  Rem- 
ington. The  work  is  very  perfect 
page  after  page  will  be  written  without 
an  error.  Professor  Hall  Is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  result  of  his  effort  to 
use  a  blind  stenographer  in  his  office, 
work.  In  reference  to  the  work  Professor 
Hall  said  one  evening:  "We  are  much 
,d  with  this  plan  of  doing  the  work. 

and  believe  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  a 
blind  person  to  become  quite  valuable  'n 
correspondence  work." 

The  embossed  typewriter  used  was  im- 
ported from  England,  as  none  are  made 
in  this  country.  This  machine  was  built 
from  the  Braille  writer  invented  by  Pro- 
lessor  Hall  and  introduced  Into  England 
a  number  of  years  ago.  The  modifica- 
tions make  a  machine  which  writes  upon 
a  strip  of  paper,  and  hence  a  carriage  is 
unnecessary.  The  characters  used  are  a 
modified  Braille,  and  by  the  use  of  ab- 
breviations the  stenographer  is  enabled  to 
take  down  work  as  fast  as  it  is  required 
in  any  correspondence  work.  The  strip 
of  paper  upon  which  the  notes  have  been 
written  is  rewound  on  the  roll  and  passed 
through  the  machine  as  the  text  is  re* 
corded  upon  the  Remington. 

So  pleased  has  Professor  Hall  been  with 
the  results  of  his  experiment  that  ho 
now  has  all  the  students  in  the 
school  studying  typewriter  work,  and 
those  who  show  the  greatest  proficiency 
will  be  allowed  to  study  the  embossed 
shorthand  typewriter  with  a  view  to  fit- 
ting themselves  for  office  work.  / 
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Dorchester.  fiflfoas  Beacon 


Date 


THE  TRIBUNE. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

■;  April   1902 


The  Current  Topics  club  met  wiih  Mrs. 
M  B  Stone,  53  Harvard  street,  April 
•with  the  president,  Mrs.  Hersey,  in 
the  chair.  One  new  member  was  ad- 
mitted The  outing  committee  reported 
the  morning  spent  in  inspecting  the  re- 
lief station  on  Haymarket  square.  Mrs. 
Howe  reported  her  visit  to  the  College 
settlement.  609  Harrison  avenue.  Miss 
Rowe  ex-president  of  State  Federation, 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  told  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Walk  Hill  school  for 
training  Cuban  teachers.  Mrs.  Hersey 
read  an  able  and  instructive  paper  on 
•'The  Old  North  Burying  Ground,  Corner 
of  Stoughton  Street  and  Columbia  Road. 
Mrs  Dodge  spoke  of  the  good  work  done 
at  the  kindergarten  for  blind  babies  on 
Fort  avenue.  Roxbury.  and  the>-hestess'. 
served  a  delicious  luncheon.  The  annu- 
al meeting  will  be  on  April  15. 

"'■THE   T RIB LWE, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Date 
OLDEST  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

RECORD   OF   NOAH    RABY.    WHO    SATS   HE 

HAS   PASSED   HIS   131ST   BIRTHDAY. 

New- Jersey  boasts  a  citteen  who  claims  to  have 

tttZ  d  h'S  mSt  bifthday  a  few  da>'s  a^  MosJ 
cen  enanans  get  so  tired  of  the  conundrum  of  life 

^e  of  v  ^^  l0nS  b£f0re  they  approach  the 
age  of  .Noah  Raby.  who  has  been  for  forty  years 
an   inmate   of  the   poorhouae  at   Piscataway,    near 

win*      '   ,  ^  ^     Not  S0  v'ith  Noah-     He  is  totally 
■•  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  he  has  not 

I  El"   °uUt.  0t  d°°rS   in    sevcn   ycars:    but   he  is   far 
from    being   tired    of    life,    and    even    expresses    a 
>  wish  to  live  out  the  present  century 

bu/  IT**'  tKere  iS  "°  telHrg  Just  how  «M  Raby  is. 
but  he  has  borne  every  external  evidence  of  ad- 
vanced years  ever  since  the  present  inhabitants  of 

do^btt0?hCaanhee^ewCbnrov.ndt^here  ,S  no  manner  <* 
wassoold  when  tYe11CivfirWarberotkeroum^nat  St 
recruiting  officers  passed  him  "  without  a  strue^   ' 
and  when  the  famous  Lieht  RrMrt. £,,.*  f}r^Sie, 

hls^vfew^fVheVill!6  hVJp«S  WrtlSu  aVof 
"„,„V  ,v.ihe  Father  of  His  Country  bur  h* 
«nna  wdKa"  th.e  clrcumstances  attending  the  Cl?v 
and   Web*te»  Incidents  of  his  life       "s  lne   ^lav 

th»»f ■?"/«•  aU,  we"  reKu!»ted  centenarians  recall 


BLISD    WANT    ^YHAT    BELONGS    TO    THEM. 

■Mm 

Toledo,  April  5.— A  unique  combination  has 
oeen  formed  by  the  blind  men  of  this  city,  num- 
bering fifteen.  Their  object  is  to  obtain  $100,  which 
every  needy  blind  man  is  entitled  to  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  from  the  county  commissioners.  At- 
torneys have  been  employed  by  the  combination  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  City  Council,  and  if 
necessary  take  it  into  the  courts.  The  $100  has 
never  been  paid,  and  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
blind  men  have  proved  ineffectual,  hence  the  pool- 
ing of  their  Issues.  Under  the  act  the  trustees  of 
every  township  are  required  to  certify  to  the  county 
commissioners  the  number  of  blind  men  in  the 
township  in  need  of  assistance.  The  commissioners 
are  then  required  to  make  a  levy  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations. 

THE  HERALD, 


VXew  York,  N.  Y. 
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WAITER  SEEKS  $200,000 
FOR  TUNNEL  EXPLOSION 

Blinded  by  Park  Avenue  Disaster, 

He  Sues  Contractor,  and  Now 

Threatens  the  City. 

One  of  the  largest  claims  growing  out  of 
the  explosion  of  dynamite  on  January  27 
last  at  Fortieth  street  and  Park  avenue, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  rapid 
transit  tunnel,  has  just  been  presented  by 
■Leslie  &  Minor,  as  counsel  for  Patrick 
O'Donnell.   of  No.  302   East   Fortieth   street, 

in  the  shape  of  a  notice  to  the  Controller  of 
a  demand  against  the  city  for  $200,000  dam- 
ages, and  a  notice  of  intention  to  sue  the 
city,  which  lias  been  served  on  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  matter  is  the 
bringing  of  an  action  against  John  B.  Mc- 
Donald, contractor,  and  Ira  Shaler,  sub- 
contractor, to  recover  $200,000  damages,  and 
in  the  event  of  It  being  held  that  the  con- 
tractors are  not  liable,  then  the  claim  will 
be  prosecuted  against  the  city.  O'Donnell  is 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
waiter  in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  Through  the  breaking  of 
glass,  occasioned  by  the  explosion,  he  was 
Beverely  bruised  and  injured  about  the  face, 
head  and  hands,  and  complains  that  he  has 
entirely  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  When 
taken  tn  the  hospital  he  says  one  of  his 
•■yes  had  to  be  removed,  and  he  has  since 
been  informed  that  he  can  never  recover  the 
sight  of  the  other  eye,  and  it  also  may  have 
to  be  removed.  At  the  time  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  hospital  he  had  to  have  sev- 
enty-nine stitches  made  in  his  face,  head 
and  hands. 

THE  SI  'A. 


V^ew  York,  .V.  Y. 

April    1002 
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"a"  man  blind  to  red  cannot  distinguish 
between  red  and  green;  neither  can  the 
green-blind.  The  red-blind  man  will  see 
red,  but  it  locks  light  green  to  him.  The 
green  to  the  green-blind  is  a  light  hue  of 
red. 

"At  first  our  inspection  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  ej*es  of  engineers  and  fire- 
men, but  nowadays  every  man  in  the  opera- 
ting department,  whether  switchman.brake- 
man  or  trainband,  must  pass  the  tests 
prescribed.  We  find  that  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  applicants  have  a  defect  of  one  kind 
or  other,  and  reexaminations  are  necessary 
often  because  luck  or  boldness  sometimes 
favors  a  man;  and  then  once  in  a  while  a 
man  develops  blindness  later. 

"When  we  first  began  the  inspection  we 
were  constantly  surprised  at  finding  that 
some  of  our  most  careful  engineers,  men 
who  had  driven  engines  for  years  without 
any  accident  that  could  be  traced  to  mis- 
taken signals,  were  affected.  It  may  seem 
odd  that  railroads  happened  to  select  green 
and  red  for  their  danger  signals,  the  two 
colors  upon  which  most  cases  of  blindness 
occur,  but  it  was  simply  bceause  no  other 
colors  have  the  luminous  character  of 
these,  can  be  seen  further  or  more  distinctly 
"Aluon  of  this  immunity  is  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  fact  that  every  old  engi- 
neer on  a  road  is  familiar  with  the  location 
of  the  signal  lights.  In  the  second  place, 
supposing  him  to  be  red-blind,  he  is  quick 
to  discover  the  difference  this  kind  of  a 
lamp  presents  to  him  from  the  ordinary 
green . 

"He  sees  in  the  red  lamp  simply  a  lighter 
shade  of  green,  and  if  aware  of  his  defect 
strives  to  differentiate  between  the  two. 
.The  danger,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  difference  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
him  to  make  it  possible  all  the  time  to  dis- 
tinguish it. 

"Once  in  a  while  we  have  run  across  cases 
in  which  a  man  once  rejected  for  supposed 
colorblindness  successfully  passed  a  second 
examination.  This  was  not  due  to  any 
defect  in  the  last  inspection,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  had  previously  suffered 
from  lack  of  color  development.  He  simply 
did  not  know.  Color  blindness  is  itself  in- 
curable. But  there  are  so  many  different 
shades  and  hues  that  very  few  can  pass  an 
examination  save  in  the  ordinary  colors. 
"It  may  sound  a  little  odd,  but  among 
laboring  people,  especially  in  large  cities 
there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  education  even  in  the 
simpler  colors.  If  an  afflicted  person  learn 
early  enough  in  life  that  he  is  defective  in 
his  color  sense  he  may  be  able  to  keep  the 
knowledge  from  others  by  learning  to  apply 
color  designation  to  objects  just  as  the 
child  learns  to  name  objects  by  the  form  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to  him. 

"But  when  one  of  these  color-blind  per- 
sons attempts  to  deceive  the  examiners  he 
falls  down.  It  might  be  assumed  that  be- 
cause we  want  to  find  out  if  the  men  can 
distinguish  between  red  and  green  lights 
we  use  these  lights  to  make  our  examination. 
"This,  it  will  be  admitted,  seems  to  be  the 
fair  thing  to  do,  but  as  trainmen  must  learn 
to  distinguish  lights  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
on  foggy,  damp  nights  as  well  as  on  clear 
nights,  with  distances  constantly  varying, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  are  not 
safe  tests  for  the  emplojdng  company. 
Some  railroad  inspectors  use  skeins  of 
woollen  yarn,  others  balls  of  3rarn,  others 
screens  of  various  colors. 

"The  first  test  system  used  was  a  very 
cumbersome  one.  It  was  invented  by  a 
Swedish  professor,  who  used  a  batch  of 
about  a  gross  of  skeins  of  all  gradations  of 
the  more  common  colors.  His  method  was 
to  take  one  skein  and  then  have  his  man 
pick  out  of  the  heap  as  many  skeins  as  ho 
could  of  the  same  color,  disregarding  light 
and  dark  shades;  in  short,  to  find  all  grada- 
tions of  that  color  in  the  heap. 

"This  took  too  long,  although  it  still 
stands  as  the  most  complete  test.  Colored 
glass  and  yarn  balls  form  the  usual  imple- 
ments of  tost  nowadays,  it  is  practicable 
with  these  to  pick  out  the  defective  man. 

"Some  of  t  hem  bel  ray  I  heir  defect  in  their 
extreme  caution,  others  in  their  confusion 
of  colors.  The  quickest  way  to  oatoh  theni 
is  by  lining  a  bright  red  or  bright  green 
for  matching  purposes.  The  rt." '-!  d ir><  1  man 
will  carefully  pick  out  chu-k  greens  and 
dark  browns,  while  the  green-blind  will 
pick  out  |  I  browns  that  are  lighter 
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BLIND  SONG  WRITER 


Fauny  Crosby  Greeted  by  Crowds 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Men. 
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COMPOSED  OVER  5000  HYMNS 


Interesting  Story  of  Her  Life  and  In- 
cidents Which  Made  Her  Famous. 
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VENERABLE  WRITER 
SPEAKS  TO  600 


OF  HYMNS 
YOONG  MEN. 


Fannie  Crosby  Composed  Over  5000 
Appeals  to  Religioiis  Things. 

Told  How  She  Came  to  Write  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus" 
and  ''Rescue  the  Peris hing"— Rev.  C.  P.  Osborne  oi 
the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  Tells  of  Work  Among 
the  Seafaring  Men  and   the   Encouraging   Results 


Obtained, 


Q 


ENTLE,  poetic  Fannie  Crosby, 
now  in  her  S2d  year,  spoke  to 
about  800  men  at  the   V.   M.  C. 

and  told  what  in- 
spire known  h  ' 
As  a  writer  of  hymns  Miss  Crosby  is 
known  win  r  v- t  Christianity  is  known. 
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more  so,  than  when  she  was  young. 

sh<>    was   Introduced    by 
Pierce  and  spoke  in  a  sisterly  sort  of 
way  to  the  congregation  of  men.     Her 
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Then  came  a  sense  of  forgetrumess 
and  I  was  oblivious  to  all  else  but  my 
meditation.  When  I  roused  myself  to 
a  sense  of  the  work  the  words  eame 
without  an  effort.  I  firmly  believe  I 
did  not  write  that  hymn,  that  it  was 
dictated  to  my  heart  by  the  Lord. 

"I  wrote  'Rescue  the  Perishing'  on  a 
sultry  evening  in  August.  I  had  been 
to  a  revival  meeting  and  before  leav- 
ng  had  felt  that  I  must  win  a  soul.  Oh 
how  I  prayed!  Then  I  spoke  to  the 
gathering  and  made  an  appeal,  asking 
II  there  was  not  some  wandering  boy 
vvho  would  like  to  return  home.  There 
svas  such  a  boy  and  he  came  forward 
ind  we  knelt  in  prayer  together.  All 
the  way  home  the  words  kept  repeat- 
ing themselves  over  and  over  again  in 
my  mind: 
'  'Rescue   the    perishing,   care    for   the 

dying, 
3natch  them  in  pity  from  sin  and  the 
grave.' 

"I  never  went  to  bed  until  the  hymn 
was  finished  and  then  my  heart  cried 
aloud  a  glad  'Hallelujah'  to  God." 

Miss  Crosby  said  that  "Saved  by 
Grace"  was  the  result  of  meditation 
after  prayer,  and  her  recollections  of 
other  hymns  were  equally  interesting. 

In  conclusion  she  recited  a  pretty 
poem  of  the  Eugene  Field  type,  "Her 
Dear  Old  Rocking  Chair,"  written  in 
memory  of  a  grandmother  who  she 
loved  as  no  one  else.  Miss  Crosby  is  a 
delightful  reader.  Her  appeal  to  the 
men    was   also    very    touching. 

The  singing  was  conducted  by  Chor- 
ister C.  L.  Estey  of  the  South  Congre- 
gational church.  He  has  a  delightful 
I  tenor  voice  and  sang  some  of  Miss 
Crosby's  hymns  with  rare  expression. 
The  scripture  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Al- 
bert F.  Pierce  and  the  prayer  was  by 
Rev.  Merle  A.  Breed. 

At  the  morning  service  at  the  Cen- 
tral  M.  E.  church  Miss  Crosby  was  the 
aker. 
rrom _~~™ 


'*"-•*     --— .     ••«■«-.«•,     aiueriniii    »pence,     wnose    con- 
nection   with   that   =oeietv   ua.<  so  close  and  intimate 
tnat  it  was  really  chmc-uit  for  am  one  to  come  to  that 
room  and  not  think  of  hie  affection,  and  of  his  earnest 
phi  anuircpy,    which   led   him  to    take  such    a  kind 
and  tender   interest   in  all   the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.     He  was   certain  that  he  wa»  onlv  speaking 
wnat  would  be  confirmed  by  all  who  knew' him  when 
he  sxid   that  a    more   lovable    man    than   Alderman 
Spenee  was  nardly  ever  met  with.     (Applause.)     The 
report    which    had   been    read   seemed    encouraging, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  wa<  a  distinct  invitation 
to   them    aii  to  .go  on   with   the   very  necessary  ex- 
tension.    So  far  a*  the  balanee-^heet   was  concerned, 
it  appeared  to   him  to  he  satisfactory  in   the    main 
item,  for  there  was  an  increase  in  the  subscriptions. 
In  the  previous  year  these  amounted   to  £210.  while 
in  1901  they  were  £236.     This  showed,  it  seemed  to 
him,  that  the  sooie;y   was  on  a  stronger  and  firmer 
bagis  than  before,  and  he  could  not  but  believe  that 
when  it  wao  made  known  that  the  proposed  extension 
was    absolutely    necessary   if   the    work    was    to    be 
carried  on,  and  that  it  was  the  last  wish  of  the  late 
Mr  Spence  that  it  should  be  done,  the  members  and 
friends     of    the    society     would    put     their    hands 
into     their      pocket*     and      subscribe      what     was 
neceaasry,     via.,     £150.       He     should    advise     that 
this      should      be     done    bv      special      subscription, 
which  might  be  begun  that  day      He  would  be  very  : 
glad  to  give  three  guineas  towards  it.       From  what   : 
the   Superintendent  had   said,   ihe  work  appeared    to 
be  going  on  excellently.    There  had  been   as  large  a  j 
development   as  possible   with   their   resources,    and 
there  was  no  question  whatever  that  the  society  had  ! 
met  a  very  great  need.     It  had  often  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  with 
reference  to  charities  of  that  kind  in  Newcastle  and 
Northumberland,  and  he  had  sometimes  wished  that 
the  various  societies  connected  with  the  blind  might 
come  together,   and  that  they  might  have  a  sort  of 
arrangement  about  the  various  areas  of  work  ;   but 
that   society   seemed   to    have   a    district   sphere   of 
work,  which  ought  to  be  developed  in  every  possible 
way.  and  the  obvious  immediate  method  of  develop- 
ment   was   by    the   extension  of   the    publishing  and 
literary  department  and  of  the  workship.   (Applause.) 
Mr  Charles  Rennoldson,  South  Shields,  seconded 
the   adoption    of   the   reports,    and   tha   motion   was 
carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Jacob 
Daglish),  seconded  by  Mr  T.  Brady,  of  Jarrow,  the 
Bishop  was  accorded  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for 
presiding  over  the  gathering. 
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Date. 


STEYN  MAY  BE  BLIND. 

President   of  the   Orange    Free    State    Is 

Reported  to  Be  Suffering  from 

Severe   Opthalmia. 

PRETORIA,  April  9,  1902.  Former 
dent  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  who  is  taking  part  In  the  peace 
negotiations,  is  suffering  from  severe 
ophthalmia,  and  is  threatened  with  total 
blindness.  I^^jmwe.i 

FRIDAY,     MARCH     25,     19021 
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SATITRBAY    MARCH    «» 

LIVERPOOL  &  ITS  BLIND 
WORKERS. 


A  REMARKABLE  INSTITUTION 


(SPECIAL.) 
The  Liverpool  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Cornwallis-street,  one  of  the  most  remark-^ 
»ble  institutions  in  the<city ,  has  just  reached 
pn  important  epoch  in  its  history .     For  over 
forty    years    the    committee    have    been 
grappling  with   the  question  of  providing 
Miitable  employment  for  the  blind,  and  the 
brumes*  which  has  hitherto  attended  their 
efforts  is  eloquently  testified  by  the  figures 
which  from  year  to  year  are  presented  at 
Hie    annual    meeting.      The    praiseworthy 
movement  originated  in  a  very  humble,  way 
with  the  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  Bold-street,   in  1861.  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Chambers,  the,  present  houorary  B* 
tarj,   and   Mis.-   Waiinvrigbt  being  promi- 
nently connected  with  i<:>  foundation.  Some 
ton  years  later  premises  were  acquired   in 
( ornwa;;.  m  a  site-  which  was  given 

bo  the  committee  by  the  Liverpool  Corpora- 
From  thai  time  onwards  ihomove- 
tt  began  to  assume   »    *ery    practioal 
pe,    and  under   Hble   and  busmen 
management  'In-  scheme  baa 

thai  al  the  recenl  annual  mi  i 
unittee  wen-  able  bo  report  1 1 

tho   ,  £19   170  world   Of  gf 

sold,  and  the  I  15  blind 

with  the  institution  «>o,rn<><l  between  I 

£4  i,  Sgnres  significant  <  • 


when  one  remembers  that  the  Mibscrip 
list  only  amounted  to  £200  odd. 

Although  extensions  have  been  made  to 
the  existing  premises  from  time  to  time, 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  has 
become  quite  inadequate,  and  they  are  at 
present  considering  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  benefits  of  the  workshops  inight  be 
extended  so  as  to  take  in,  if  possible,  all 
suitable  cases.  There  appears  to  be  some 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
blind  persons  for  whom  employment  should 
be  provided  in  Liverpool.  As  the  honorary 
secretary  has  already  pointed  out ,  the  fact 
that,  there  are  372  inmates  in  the  various 
blind  schools  does  not  indicate  that  any- 
thing like  that  number  need  be  provided 
with  employment  in  the  workshops,  because 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  belong  to 
other  districts,  and  are  simply  sent  here 
either  as  pnpils  in  the  educational  depart- 
ments, or  to  learn  trades.  Again,  a  large  j 
number  of  the  local  blind  are  ghjjdren,  and 
it  will  be  some  years  before  they  reach  an 
age  at  which  they  might  commence  in  the 
workshops.  It  has  been  fairly  correctly 
estimated  that  there  are  about  500  local 
blind  people  in  Liverpool.  200  of  whom 
v  infants  and  children,  and50>aged  and  infirm. 
Roughly  speaking  then,  there  are  about  250 
blind  men  and  women  in  the  city  who  might 
be  reckoned  as  suitable  cases  for  the  work- 
shops ;  but  owing  to  limited  accommodation 
only  145  are  receiving  the  benefits'  of  the 
i  nstatutioxv.  As  the  honorary  secretary  has 
stated,  if  it  were  known  that  the  committee 
could  employ  fifty  more  to-morrow  they 
would  have  double  that  number  applying  ; 
and  out  of  the  applicants  probably  at  least 
ene-half  would  be  suitable. 

The  great  need  which  exists  for  building 
»ud  equipping  new  workshops  supplemen- 
tary to  those  now  in  existence,  where  an 
additional  number  of  blind  people  could 
become  productive  and  independent  workers 
instead  of  burdens  on  charity,  the  rates,  or 
Iheir  own  families,  is  thus  very  obvious. 
With  this  object  in  Yiew  the  committee  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  a  sum  of  from  £5000 
to  £0000  ;  and  the  honorary  treasurer,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Duncan,  Central-buildings.  Xorth 
John-street,  is  anxiously  awuitiug  instal- 
ments. 

The  excellent  objects  which  are  fulfilled" 
by  the  institution  can  only  be  thoroughly 
apprecia+ied  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  work- 
shops and  seeing  theldind  at  work.  The 
interior  of  the  institution  in  Coruwallis- 
street  really  resembles  an  ordinary  busi 
house  in  every  respect,  except  that  apart 
from  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
the  workers  are  all  sightless.  The  greatest 
order  and  tidiness  prevails,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  whole  scene 
is  the  wonderful  air  of  cheerfulness  and  in- 
dependence which  characterises  the  workers 
n\  a  body.  The  secret  of  this  is  the  system 
upon  which  the  institution  is  based.  A 
man  who  has  lost  his  sight  and  enters  the 
workshops  knows  that  he  is  about  to  acquire 
a  means  of  livelihood ;  and  when  he  has 
learnt  his  trade,  probably  brush- 
making  or  matmaking,  he  feels  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  burden  upon  society,  but 
1  he  support,  and  perhaps  the  mainstay  of  his 
family.  To  a  slightly  lessor  degree  the 
same  thing  applies  in  the  case  of  the  women , 
of  whom  there  are  at  present  only  about  ,'K) 
engaged  in  the  institution.  The  age  limit 
for  entering  the  workshops  is  40,  bu 
certain  cases  exceptions  are  made,  although 
these  are  not.  entitled  to  participalo  in  I  he 
pension  fund  which  exists  in  connection 
with  the  institution. 

The  two  principal  departments  are  for 
mat  and  brash  making,  groat  quantities  of 
both  mats  and  hnmhes  being  turned  out  in 
all  varieties,  and  supplied  to  firms  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  many  Instances  to  busi- 
ness house*  in  foreign  pert.'-.  A  good  many 
ortioles  For  use  on  board  ship,  such  as  rough 
mats,  brooms,  ship's  bedding,  Ac,  are  also 
aianufaotarod.  Tho  coarser  work  is,  of 
course,  done  by  the  le.<*s  experienced  hands. 
A  new  eonier  got.s  constant  supervision 
either  by  th"  foreman  in  charge,  or  an  ex- 
pert blind  colleague,  who  is  placed  next  to 
'urn,    and    paid   a    small    remuneration   for 
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assisting  turn,  in  addition  to  doing  his  own 

work.     An   intelligent  youth   or  man,    no 

matter  wliat  his  employment  has  been  prior 

to  losing  hi3  sight,  can  generally  acquire  a 

sufficient    knowledge  of  either  one  or  the 

other  of  the  two  staple  industries  in  six  or 

twel  '  o  a  contract . 

althnugn  ime  who  take 

\  en  ;>j\   elementary  insight 

r  work.     Even  during  t h**   period 

•»tr     apprent  loesbip  "  the  worker-;  are 

K'd  a  few  .shillings  a  week,  and  i 
nine  proficient  ther  can  often  eat 

work.  £1  and  5k>«-  a  week,  and  some 
ich  a.s  27s.  and  30s.  a  week.  Of  the 
Uo  workers  now  attending  usls  "  hive  of 
industry,"  perhaps  there  are  not  more  than 
one-sixth  who  cannot,  be  entrusted  with  con- 
tract. A  large  quantity  of  goods  are  turned 
orer  pvm  voir  fur  the  Ixmdon  and  Nor 
western  Railway  Company,  who  are  r^  . 
■the   ;  \    .  -if    largo 

firms,  locally  anil  al    ad 

he   blind   workers   in    (. 
wallis-st-p  ie  committ  like 

to  see  a  lar:;>>  utimber  of  leading  shipt 
firms  and  other!  place  at  lca>t  a  few  of  I 
order-  with  them,  instead  of  going  out 
the  city  for  mats  and  brosl 

The  unahty  of  the  articles  manufact  ured 
by  the  blind  is  really  of  a  very  high  order. 
and  v  is  marvellous  widi  v.  hat  deit.ue>.s  and 
nuity  the  nimble  fingers  and  active 
brains  of  the  s  ghtloAS  workmen  arc  brought 
to  bear  anon  'heir  difficult  tat  5     inge 

to  ?a».  nol   01  '%  of  the  busy  band 
from  birth,   the  majority  of  them   h;i 

:  her   111    1 
youth  or  in  the  prw  -i  rapping  ! 

^■ow  was  until  a  ;  ago  a  con. 

po-  ler  was  a  clerk  in  a 

•  "go.  : 
f  them,  however.  I'«v>  Mid- 

Tikshops  for  ■■  .irs, 

and  sone  have  grown  grey  in  rheir  employ- 
ment. 


THE  HERALD, 

Utica,  N. 
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Toe  career  01   Aiaggie  Castor,  an  In- 
of  th.-  \\  nnsylvania   In- 

stitution :'•  •  '   ■  ul'~ 

- 
am'pl-  n  in~ 

Btitul  inmates. 

tnd     blind 

her  "  Ith  the 

1 
H.  B. 
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year  to  Southend,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
their  health.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
work  is  commending  itself  to  the  sympathy  of 
so  wide  a  circle  ■>  ho  are  realizing  the 

privilege  of  ministering  to  the  comforts  of  this 
afflicted  class.  The  address  of  the  superin- 
tendents is  .Mansion  House,  Hanley  Road,  N. 


Prom. 


Christian. 


Aran,  3,  19 

North    London    Honu-s   for  the    /Hind 
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London 

•    time  ti,. 

and    in   nil   probability   would 
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Home  For  Blind  Girls 

There  is  kwuueti  in  ttte  cft'y  o?Kash- 
ville  a  Hume  for  the  Homeles?  Hllud 
(i iris  of  the  State.  The  Home  was', 
giveu  to  the  Kb -r  Not  Circle  of  Kirg's 
Daughters,  by  a  benevoleut  man  of 
that  city,  and  the  King's  Daughters 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  maintain 
the  Home  by  their  personal  exertions 
and  with  the  assistadco  Mf  friends  all 
over  the  State:  These  £irls  arc  girls 
grauuat*'!  from  the  Blind  School  of 
the  State  and  who  have  no  home  or 
maintenance  after  finishing  their  edu- 
cation and  are  either  compelled  to  go  ' 
to  the  poor  bouse  of  the  State  or  rind 
work,  and  the  world  i9  a  hard  place 
for  a  blind  girl.  THIS  Hbhie  is  their 
refuge  and  home;  _Hu  they  Bo  every- 
thing possible  Ui  help  with  the  support 
Df  this  home.  This  work  is  stuff-thing 
Dur  State  Should  be  proud  r*f.  May 
.his  noble  band  <lf  worllbn  iiave  the * 
jympathy  and  co-ojfe>atit3H  of  the  en- 
ire  State. 

Copies  of  the  fblidWifig  circular  let-  [ 

er   were'  SeHt   tb  *  Huthber   of    public 

ipirited  oltii&etii  Bf  this  bounty,  helping 

:hat  it  would  nine'  with  «t  kind  response: 

Nashrille,  Tenn.,  Mar.  \b,  live. 

Dear  Sir;— As  perhaps  you  ilrondy 

know,  there  has  been  opened  in  Kash- 

ville  a  Home  for  the   BottteUH>4   Blind 

(i iris  of  the  State  under  the  direction 

o*    the    Fear    Not    Circle    of    King's 

Daughter.3,    of   finch    Circle  1    am    a 

member.     This    Home  we    SxfflStJt    and 

intend  to  support  by  the.    personal  ex- 

©rtiond    of   each    :ii>r?ib**r.     Since    the 

opening  of  th©  borne  last  June  we  h  ive 

eded  wouderfully  with  the  aid  <>' 

kind    friend*.    Mr.    Dan    Bailey,   of 

Nashville,  gave  01  the  house  and  lot 
with    taxes  paid    each  year.      Now    we 

wam    to   enii-t  the  sympathy   of  our 

f  I"  i*-  H » I  -*    tO    help     lis   support    til"'      home. 

have    one    young    holy    in    our 

Home   Formerly   of  this  county,  |  Hob 

m)    and     I   feel  that  we    onght    to 

contribute  to  the  mipport  of  this  Home. 

My  plan   is  to  ask   twenty   gentlemen 

friends  to  give  as  18.00  each  per  year. 

payable  a*  suit-,  them  ijest,  irhicta  will 

!>••  HOC  <kj   per  year  from   our  County, 
llifient     for  the    sappOli  Of    0111 

k  \\  ill   j on  kindly   lot   me  hen 

from  yon  a*  early  as  oonreoirnt,  »p< 

What  >"U  think  of  out  plan,  ami   II 
feal  ll  hi  help  iin  in  our  work. 

you  ni'l  oertalol)  bare  the  fratltnd< 
<jf    the  Circle.     Vou    wiii   reoelre    1 
d   receipt   for  any  asaosM  you 
ooirlbote.    I   will   he 

Iflud,  Indeed,  tO  irive  you  further  in- 
forniatioii  in  regard  l"  0  If  Home  ami 
Work    if  you    <le»ire    It, 

Very  HaspaetfnUy, 

Mrs.    It.   M.   Ih.ui.r., 

1 1  reenbi  ler,  Tnejp, 

! ^ 


PROF.  FREEMAN 

APPOINTEi 


Sup,  :.,.,,, uleu,    (>,    ,,u>    state     Im      t 

'"•  n>«'  Bliad  at  .;.. 
>")ii\  iii,.. 

r.  J.  11.  ! 

inted  superint 
Btituteforthe^liaAa!   Jacki 

'■•  F.  H.  Hall.aloof    tbi 

. 

.    His  t« 
rwith    ti 

:.  and   (hi 
went  removes  him  from  the 
of  the  apj 
Qtion  and  election. 
Df  Ball  and  Pn.f.   Freeman  are   mtl- 
friends,  having  known  each  otht-r 
their  boyhood  days  in  tl 
Maine,  where  they  were  both  ion.,  and 
Mr.  Hull  can  give  bis  friend  mat 

'    of    the    insUtui 

rnor 

wen    ho  u. 
:ouid  till  all  in  t 


,,l;"i  ut  of  the  Instil 

''■"  thft  ^ineViit  ftr1 III 

Mil    knuv 

and  is  promini 

He   formerlj    was  connected   with   the 

Aurora  m  hools,  but  in  > 

1 "  '"  '' 

tendenl  of  public  Instruction,     h. 

Into  the  office  when  Superintendent  ln- 

gaUs 

1   11.   thai 
•   until  tb 

:    111- 

uperintendent  > 
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.Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind- 
Iowa  people  will  he  especT9TTy  inter- 
ested in  an  article  in  the  current  Amer- 
ican Monthly* Jtottie w  of  -Reviews  £\ 
'•Educating:  the  Deaf -Blind,"  bccausJ 
of  Linnie  Haguewood.  The  writer  ol 
the    article,    rIj  at,    place!' the 

Iowa  ,giri    aino^;'    the    note^ 
amp  ;        icles  being  wrought1 

today  irt  inakfcjj^*  the  deaf  hear,  the) 
dumb  speak  and  the  blind  see.  The 
most  marvelous  thing  about  Linnie 
lewood,  Miss  Everett  says,  is  her 
delicate  sense  of  touch.  She  enjoys 
music  apparently  quite  as  much  by 
"feeling"  it  as  others  do  from  hearing. 
putting  her  hands  on  a  music  box, 
which  is  one  of  her  proud  possessions, 
she  can  distinguish  the  tunes  and  has 
her  favorites.  That  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  her  complete  deafness,  Miss  Ever- 
ett says  she  did  not  hear  music  when 
the  receivers  of  an  instrument  were 
placed  at  her  ears,  but  did  when  they 
were  put  in  her  hands.  As  is  known 
Linnie  Haguewood  is  Iowa's  protege, 
adopted  by  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and. is  receiving  the  best  educa- 
tion within  her  power. 

s  Everett   thinks     perhaps     other 

-blind    who   have     been     educated 

suffered    through   invidious   com- 

■  n    witli    Helen    Keller,    to    whom 

given    world-wide    publicity. 

Although  Linnie  Haguewood's     educa- 

did   not   begin    until   she   was   fif- 

bas  made  marvelous  progress. 

sh  deaf-blind  girl,  Jane  Pat- 

.,  is  familiar  with  the  best  of  the 

'id  knows  her  bible 

.  by  heart;  she  keeps  house,  holds 

the  shopping,  and  dif- 

ordinary  people  only  in  being 

ally  bright,  energetic  and  happy. 

McGlrr,   who  lost  her  sight  and 

n  exposure  in  the  great 

blizzard  of  1888,  reads  all  the  seven  dif- 

aised   print  for  the 

more  than  any  other  person 

1  another,  this  one  a  young 

by   Miss  Everett  as 

arkably   bright    and     a     me- 

etiius. 

■d  with  being  the  father 

f    mutes.      He 

nd  foi  tune  in  the  work, 

3  was  carried 

his  death  In   nearly  all 

in  1791,   the 

passed  a 

the    name    of    | 

laced     among 
thai   had  merited 

i  rid    i  heir    > 

.  thia  lor  her  own,  but  Miss 

America   has 
on  to 

who 

■  tridg- 

car- 

■i  -a  a 


BLIND  SCHOOL  BAND. 



Interesting  Concert  Last  Evening  in 
The  Chapel. 

The  concert  by  the  band  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  in  the  chapel  of  that  ln^ 
stitution  last  night  was  a  very  enjoyable  af- 
fair. The  members  of  the  band,  assisted  by 
Miss  Florence  Fernandez,  soprano,  Miss  Zula 
Foster.  commlto,  and!  Miss  Vera  Potte  and 
Ruby  Sullivan,  pianists^  gave  the  following 
programme: 

Enchore  Quickstep,  %and;«  cornet  solo, 
"Farewell"  (from  Faust)  (Gounod),  Mr.  Chas. 
Newberry;  clarinet  solo,  "Alice,  Where  Art 
Thou?"  CAscher),  Mr.  Richard  Willis:  piano 
solo,  "Love's  Awakening"  (Mowskowski), 
Miss  Ruby  Sullivan;  Marche  Turque  (Mozart), 
band;  clarinet  solo,  "Only  for  Thee" 
(Roeckel),  Mr.  Alexander  Horn;  cornet  solo. 
"A  Dream"  (Bartlett),  Mr.  Freeman  Cole; 
vocal  duet,  "O  That  We  Two  Were  Maying" 
(Smith- White),  Miss  Florence  Fernandez,  Miss 
Zula  Foster;  "Angel  Whispers"  (Snyder), 
band;  baritone  so.o.  "Qavittna"  (from  Er- 
nani)  (Verdi),  Mr.  Robert  Newman;  "Pink 
Carnation  Quickstep"  (J.  V.  Armstrong), 
band;  piano  solo,  "Bubbling  Spring"  (Rive- 
King),  Miss  Vera  Potter;  cornet  solo,  "Inter- 
mezo  Sinfonico"  (Mascagni),  Mr.  Frank  Mor. 
ton;  "Fleeting  Joys"  (Snyder),  band;  vocal 
solo,  "Cradle  Song",  (Schnecker),  Miss  Flor- 
ence Fernandez;  tuba  solo,  "Down  in  the 
Depth  of  the  Sea"    (Moir),   Mr.   Will  Hatley; 


from 
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HIS   SIGHT  NOT  RESTORED 


W,   H.  Earsha   Asks   Damages   Because 
Lliuduess-  Was  Rot  Cured. 


JUKY  AWAEDS  A  POLIOEMAR  $550 


Ofllcer  Carlson's  Suit  Against  Union 
Terminal  Company  Was  Successs- 
fr.l — Real  Estate  Exempted  from  In- 
heritance Tax. 


Because  the  Prlbbenow  Institute  of 
Magnetic  Healing  failed  to  restore  his 
eyesight,  W.  H.  Harsha,  a  patron,  who 
was  totally  blind,  has  begun  proceedings 
In  the  district  court  against  the  healing 
institution,  which  has  offices  in  the  Toy, 
building. 

In  a  petition  filed  yesterday  Mr. 
Harsha  claims  the  institute  made  an  oral 
contract  with  him  by  which  he  was  to  be 
treated  and  cured  of  his  blindness,  or  in 
the  event  a  cure  was  not  effected  the 
money  which  he  paid  for  the  treatments 
was  to  be  returned  to  him.  He  asserts 
that  he  paid  $3  per  week  for  twelve  weeks 
and  then  took  one  month's  treatment 
known  as  "absent  treatment,"  for  which 
he  paid  $1.  Ho  took  other  treatments 
with  the  concern,  so  ne  claims,  until  he 
i ho  sum  of  $60  and  his 
blindness  was  not  cured  and  the  insti- 
tute refused  to  give  back  his  mom 

began  the  treatment    May  16,  1000, 
according  to  his  petition.    On  M 
he  sa  "k   his  son,   Clai 

ed  for  rupture  under  a  similar  contract  of 
iney  back   In  the  event,  of 
ged    a"  cur« 

i  0,50 

bad   b  n"< 

retui : 
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,  ,,..,,•       He    will    K° 
in  his  left   eye  from  fl   cataiari.  hp 

S  Albany  •     —    ""7  f     .,"    i"' j^jW1 

UNfON,  M^WrHr§IER,.M.H 


Prof  A,  Harlow  Martin,  the  bliMrnu^ 
rfaX  %o  well  known  here  as  the  son^ 
?v^-r!v  a!  H  Martin,  a  former  Frank- 
1  in  Sw^ymaS  was  recently  married  to 
Vliss  BeJsTe .Abbott  of  66  Quincy  etr  eet. 
i>  nas  1J"="^rTl.  trrrmm  is  the  efficient  m» 
*«rSS£r  JlSstf omental  music  at  the  Col- 
fZTS Toronto     and    although    deprived 

Martin  nee  £™*fc£lnvg£^ \nd  the 
known  py  ar(l®Yvlne  congratulationa  from 
^S  friend      M^r^Hfn-y  W.   Doniell, 

wSir^^unch  ig*  «^rg£* 

ffia.^wfiJh  bfaJS.  ^dy  whom 
be  madto^is  bride  enjoyed  many-ri^ 
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.CONGRESSMAN     TIRRELL  AND    \ 
THE    BLIND. 
CongressmanTirr^Thas   introduced 
a  S  in  Congress  to  provide    or  high. 
education  for  the  blind.      At  the  pres 
It   time    the    law    provides    that    all 
wtlThlind  persons  shall  be    given  a 

^^^trhrfounduponinvesti- 
^ion  that  there  are  60  000  bhndpe. 

fons  in  the  United  States.      It  is .*£ 
that^O^-attendschoos    a t    the      - 
pease  of  the  government,    and 

to  determine  who  of  those  wnu 
oecetved  a  primary  education  would  he 
EK*  by  —nig  higher  educa- 
+io„  It  is  believed  at  the  present 
SS  t.l  are  100  ^ +*»?*£ 
could  obtain  a  higher  and  more  hor 
;;,„  education  as  provided  tor  by  tins 

biMr    Tirrell  is  a  member  of  the  com- 1 
mim.;.on  education,   and    ^    " 
th,l  the  bill  will  become  a   la*.      A 
effort  was  made  eailier  in  the   session 

L   provide  a  BcnOOl  exclusively  foi  the 

SSBh  of  the  blind,    "^™ 

defeHted       Mr.  Tirrell  states  that    the 

^fc-tnat    we,,    fed   again* 

J]g  mr;lSUre  will  m-m  n.a^vg^ 
*  liei  liilr 
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Nk  Bctob  Ultra  Crkpidam. 


Iu  the  last  issue  of  the  C  alifornia 
s"  there  is  a  remarkable  letter  on 
Dual  .Schools  which  pays  a  deserved 
compliment  io  the  "broad  gauge" 
management  ut  such  schools,  but  Some- 
what at  the  expense  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  alone.  The  author,  Mr.  \V. 
W.i  ie  of  Oaku.ont,  Pa  ,  who  has  great  I J 
distinguished  himself     iu     the     last     few 

-  by  large  benefactions  to  the  deaf- 
blind  of  this  country,  feels  himself 
moved  to  make  a  deliverance  on  the 
question  of  .combined  schools  for  the  deal 
and  blind.  Ik  assumes  that  the  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  te;.ehers  of  the  deal 
are  ail  in  favor  of  separate  schools  for  the 
s,  and  1  suppose  he  is  li^ht  in 
the  assumption  ;  but  his     wider    horizon 

•  him  a  "broad  gauge"  view  of  the 
subject,  being  inteie&ted  in  tbeeducation 
of  the  deaf-blind,  and  he  finds  whit  he 
n-  one  very  good  reason  foi 
combining  thescluo  8.  Ill  understand 
his  idea,  ol  which  I  urn  by  mo  means 
certain,  he  tin. Is  that  the  "rabidity"  ol 
teachers  on  the  question  of  systems  ol 
printing  has  reduced  the  schools  for  the 
blind  alone  to  a  narrow  gauge  condition 
which  they  might  hope  to  escape  if  they 
were  connected  with  a  dual  school;  and 
he  instances  the  fact,  a-  he  considers  ". 
that  there  is  not  a  'In  ii  Bcho.il  iu  the  land 

that  i-  "pig-headed"    e igli  to  fall  into 

controversy       Now,    it     pig-beaded 

(reference  for  one    system    over     and  know  further  that     manj    who    have 

ther,  all  the  dual    schools  that  I  hive     i)eM1  unHr,le  to  lenrn  any  ,,f   our    regnlai 
•  of  would    have  M    plead     p,jnt,    ifarnl    Moon    with    on    difficulty 


1  "Let  the  shoe-maker  stick  to  his  las 

The  question  is     serious     efJOUgh  with- 

Is  thrown  into  it,  and  it 
were  best  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.       When     one     boS  high 

as  to  hold  communion  with  Moone  type 
in  an\  educational  sense  in  our  day,  he 
h:t-  paused  out  of  the  range  of  humbler 
ken,  and  might  be  allow  id  to  have  it  all 
to  himself.  1  should  not  have  ventured 
to  refer  to  the  matter  ll  I  had  not  felt 
that     a     protest      ought     to     be  recorded 

-•  thai  sort  of  offhand  way  of  read- 
ing people  otT  the  "broad  gauge"  track. 
1  [ear  t  be  sags   of  Oakmonl. 

Dl    Al    "si    II' 

E  iitor  The  Calijomii  Mttrt: 

It  is  the  common  statement  of  the  1    p   ] 

f that  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind,  should  not  he  associated  So  say 
the  teacher  Of  the  deaf  and  the  teacher 
of  the  blind.  Hut  as  I  am  looking  a! 
both  sides,  [think  lean  Bee  one  enormous 

advantage  in   the  duality  idea.    'Take  the 

rabiditj  that  manj  teachers  of  the  blind 
have  in  favor  of  some  particular  prints 
Ninety  nine  out  of  an]  hundred  blind 
renders,  «% ill  say  that  the  .Moon  print  is 
by  far  the  easiest  to  learn.  One  ladl 
scouted  me  for  giving  her  half  an  hour  to 
learn  it  in.  saying  that  was  "g  wicked 
waste  of  time,    it    took    me   only    fifteen 

minutes,"  and  another  such  a  lady,  to 
whom  I  told  this,  went  the  t'uM.  three 
better,  and  learned  it  in  twelve  minutes 
Well  n»w,  is  it  not  thoroughly  well- 
known  that  those  who  lose  sight  after 
maturity  always  lind  learning  to  read,  a 
most  difficult  task?  I  kiniw  it,  and 
know  that  very,  verj  many    fail    utterly, 


guilty  to  thn  charge    ol     pig -headed  ness, 

while    the     inodeRl     preli  '    the 

ilil  for  tin:  blind     alone     could  do  do 

more  than  fall  into  the    same    coodemna- 


In  bit  own   proper    Held,   Mr     Wa  Ie  ha- 

won  "golden    opinions    from  all  sorts  ol 

people,"  md  his   pr  lis*  i-  In  tl"-  column* 

of  all  tin-  j, .,-  n»;  but  when  he  undertake* 

mremenl  r»n  tins  subject, 

•s       the    p. 

,  ,,t  the    lesson    of  the  ancient 

maker   aI.  !  I>>  chain  I 

ihibitioo  of  pictur  *.  found  one  thai 

|  |,U     liveliest      admiration         \ 
■  ■!  the    picture,   be    th  night    h 
be   Impro 

the      U*  I  The 

I    behind    the 
,.  II  nf  the 


Yet  !  know  of  many   blind    schools    who 
have  furnished  their  pet  prints    to   adult 

blind,   and  serenely   re-led  -ali-tied     when 
informed  that  the  unfortunate  could     not 

learn  the  print.     The  idea  of    suggesting 
mnie   other   prinl    be   tried,    never 
enters  theli  b(  ids       'If  you  cannot  learn 
my  print,  you  iiihj  go  without    reading," 
i,  the  po-ition    tiny    put    themselves    in 
\\,  a  .  nines  the  prinl  :     1>"  you    know    a 
in  the  United  8 tats*    tl 
I   ui  anj  special  prim  I     I  don'l 
id  u|  iu<  I.  ■  -'  h  »l  get    ; 
di  ro  om  in  such  tnattersl  I-  be  not  i 
ally  uncle     nidi    gauged]      Think    over 


N  ot  us  Tin  i  v, 
\\     u 
,  .  M  in  i. 

B  i  I  •  l  I :  I  s  I  l  M  ■  I  m    I :  ■ 

I  -A  .  i  k       were 


the        VI 

il  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind       Phe 


•htfullv    ii 

to  delight  bis  •  |,,,,k 

ed  i  id  led  f,„  ii, 

and  th  mii, 

I  ir<  h     Ii  it  import  mi  u 


touches  as  to    the    di  ip 


to  the  South  Branch  valley  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  tine 
weather  of  the  closing  days  ol  March 

i  the  most  inhospitable  Bpuirt   of 

April  caprices  that  we  have  had  for  many 

i  day.  In  consequence,  bis  visit  was  more 
entirely  devoted  to  the  school  than  it 
might  have  been  under  brighter  skus. 
The  comment  of  >  member  of    my 

what  1  believe     is    the    general 
feeling,  that  if  it  had  been    pleasant   out 

of  doors,    we    should      not      have     seen      so 

much  of  Mi    Bowles  as  we  did,   and    that 

would  have  been  a  loSS  tfl  UI  all.  He 
claims  our  school  SI  I  Sort  of  pm- 
gent  of  his,  and  very     just  we 

took  one  of  our     tirsr     and     most     i, 
teachers  from  the  ante-bellum    force    r»l 
the  old  or  parent  Institution  ,(1    refer    to 
Prof.  Holdridge    Cbidester,    of    i 
who  was  for  twenty-five  years    the   dean 

of  our  faculty,   to  put  00  aits,   and  is    still 

bandsnmelj  represented  in  the   cup-    of 

both  schools,  and  the  writer   is     still 
know  ledged  as   it     pupil     of     the     parent 

school.     The  Superintendent's    Battering 

assumption  nf  pitnichal  relations    (•■   our 

school  1-  scarcely  just  died  by  tin  years  be 
cullies,  but  be  supports  the  characti  i    -  i 

gracefully  that   we  could  not  demur. 

It  is  easy  toseetbat  the  blind    depart- 
ment ol  the  Virginia  school    b  i 

and  personal  administration  from  the 
office,  and  that,  too,  for  the  love  of  it. 
The  evident  solicitude  for  the     happiness 

and  well  being  of   the   blmd    reminds   us 

of  our  own  favorable  conditions        It   will 

not  be  long,  I  take  it,  till  the  department 
will  have  a  local  habitation  and  ■  n. cut- 
in  ti  Indeed,  the 
prosp.et-  ,,|  i|,,.  Virginia  blind  are  not 
behind  those  of  any  State  under  the 
thoughtful  C  ire    of     this     "school     man" 

luperinteudenl       It    h  u    long    been    ■ 

t| rj    ot   mine     that      t  he     must      hopeful 

Reboot!  in  the  country  will  prove  to  be 
those  to  the  head  of  which  men  aie  called 
not   for  the'i  special   profll  lent  \   a-     teach 

era,  hot  for  their  large  capacity  t  r  affairs, 

w  inch  thej  w  hi  soon  -pr.  1 1 1  lie  for    the 

Q«i>a  thai  call  them  out      M  and    I 

were  sot  rj  togethet    when    Mr.  I; 

cuio  the  lasl  t ime  t  md    l 

should  disappoint  the  class,  if  I    did     not 

i 
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iperintend  Dtlon, 
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who  iried  from   | 
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.^.Mass.  Traveler 
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(BLIND  PROFESSCm TO) 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  PLAN 

ANN  ARBOR,    Mich.,    April   14.-Prof 
Edward    D.     Campbell,    the    blind    pro- 
fessor   of    analytical    chemistry    in    the 
UhTnZ   V{  Michl^">  to  engaged  upon 
2n        ,  a  SeneS  °f  exPe*ments  that 

Ti  !J  VuearS  °f  labor  before  com- 
|pleted.  When  finished  the  results  it 
|  is  expected,  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
j  to  the  manufacturers  of  Portland  ce- 
ment, as  this  produce  will  be  turned  out 
•on  as  scientific  a  Basis  a*  is  s-teeJ  ™  J™ 
!  present  time. 


_J30STON  EVENING    TRANSCB 


MONDAY,    APBTL    14,_1902 

New  Way  to  Make  Portland  Cement        I 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  14— Professor  Ed-  i 
ward   D.    Campbell,    the    blind    professor   of  | 
analytical    chemistry    in    the   University    of 
Michigan,    is    engaged   upon    the    first    of    a 
series   of  experiments   that   will  take   year* 
of   labor   before   completed.      When   finished 
the  results,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of  inestl- 
I  mable  value  to  the  manufacturers  of  Port- 
t  land  cement,  as  this  product  will  be  turned 
out   on   as  scientific   a   basis  as  is   steel   at 
the   present   time.      Professor  Campbell   has 
devised  the  first  furnace  in  which  the  fac- 
tors   of    time    and   temperature    can    be    ab- 
.  solutely   controlled,   and   his  test   will   cover 
all    complications   of   clay   and    mart.      Pro- 
fessor  Campbell   is   said    to    be   the   first   to 
take  up  the  research  work  on  this  absolute- 
ly scientific   plan. 


THE  TRIBUNE, 

Chicago 

...  2, 3....yh.a^^L  J  1.0 __y_ 

Self-S\ipporting     Thovigh     Dumb     acrid     Blin 
r*1 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL. 


Date. 


Indeed  He  Cairns  That  All] 
Afflicted  as  He  Is  Are  Also 
Similarly  Blessed  with  an 
Added  Gift  or  Development, 


(Special      I  al>l<'      to      tlio      We**      York 

Journal  »■«<•   \  i>i<Ti«nn.» 

P..,,.  i  i     ,.  ,  He     Juval,      the 

blind 

wherein  li 

I    l  Li li J.  imripilri  ' :">   astonluh- 

« hi.h    they    c 

tance    and    avoid 

Xhl  oo4     be    confounded 

r  touch.     He  explains  this 

phenomenon  on  being  analogous  to  that  of 

•    li.ni    when    • approaches   th» 

:     i*    felt,    nol     because    <>f 
of  vibratory  action, 
thai    fl    siuiii.ir    vibra- 
tion, probnblv  pleclrlcat,  may  explain  why 

MTOlc] 

of    oi 

II     ;.•  lil      Of     111'- 

in  ; 

of  ■•  blind. 


LINNIB  HAGUEWOOD,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  bllind,  the  "  Helen  Keller  of  the 
West,"  is  now  in  a  position  of  finan- 
cial' independence. 
Not  that  she  has  acquired  or  inher- 
ited any  large  fortune,  but  she  has  reached 
a  point  in  her  education  where  she  can  rest 
assured  that  so  long-  asi  she  retains  her 
health  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  her 
to  earn  her  livelihood. 

This  information  comes  from  Miss  Hague- 
wood's  teacher,  Miss  Dora  Donald  of  Gary, 
6.  D.,  where  Linnie  Is  in  school.  The  pupil's 
life  work  will  be  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  an  institution  for  unfortunate  blind. 
During  the  last  few  months  she  has  be- 
come especially  proficient  in  stereotype  mak- 
ing, in  proofreading,  and  in  bookbinding. 
All  of  her  work,  of  course,  has  to  do  with 
a  print  shop  established  especially  for  the 
blind  and  where  the  Braille  system  alone  Is 
used. 

Linnie  Haguewood  was  Induced  to  take 
Up  this  work  largely  through  the  Interven- 
tion of  Dr.  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  who  sup- 
plied the  South  Dakota  Institution  with  a 
machine  for  the  making  of  stereotype  pliates 
In  order  that  Linnie  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  proficient  in  Its  u 

The  young  woman  has  a}so  used  a  type- 
writer for  several  years.  Unable  to  sto 
or  to  detect  by  touch  the  results  of  her 
abors,  she  can  only  know  of  her  success 
by  being  told  by  others.  The  keys  of  the 
paachlne  are  provided  with  letters 

,*acullar  to   the  system  of  writing  u 


the  blind,  and  Miss  Haguewood  Is  a 
operate  a  machine  at  a  reasonably 
rate   of  speed. 

Mechanical    work    comes    easiest   f 
girl.      She  has   none   of  that  brilliane 
genius  that  have  characterized  the  w 
Helen  Keller,  having  been  obliged  to 
everything  out  for  herself  with  pains 
toll.     Although  fond  of  mechanics  sh| 
likes  arithmetic  and  sees  no  use  for  it 
has   a  fair  knowledge  of  literature,  c 
sition,  history,  grammar,  etc..  but  he 
position    is    stilted    and    unnatural 
blind  and  also  deaf  she  has  little  Im; 
tion,    and    reasoning   is    therefore  a  t 
compared   with    the  proo 
those   gifted    with   intuition    as    well 
other  faculties-. 

Linnie  Haguewood  was  bbrn  at  Ida 
la.,  on  Oct.  12,  1870.     For  the  fl 
months  of  her  life  she  was  a  norma 
Then   cam  ver,  measLes,  wh 

cough,   and    meningitis.      Her   I1 
spalred  of,  but  was  saved  i>y  skillful 
ment,   only   to   find    that    three  of  th 
important    faculties   of   the   mill 
lost   forever.     Not   until   she   v. 
of  age  was  she  placed  In  school.     Si 
first  enrolled  as  a   pupil  In  the  Iowa 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton. 

Iowa    oewspap 

il  Ion    and    funds    W(  I 

tary  subscriptions  In   the  pubM< 
enable  her  to  ts  irse  of 

Afterwards    the   Iowa     Legislature 
prtated   $1,000   for   this  pu 
half  of  which  amount  Is  still  un<  M" 


From, 


S>   ** 


TO  SUCCEED  DR.  HALL. 


Prof.    J.   H.   Freeman    Appointed    Su- 
perintendent of  the  Blind. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  Springfield, 
ant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
by  the  board  of  trustees  to  succeed 
Prof.  F.  H.  Hall,  resigned.  The  ap- 
pointment is  to  take  effect  July  1,  when 
Dr.  Hall's  resignation  will  go  into  ef- 
fect. All  three  of  the  trustees,  John  A. 
Brown,  of  Decatur,  C.  D.  Babb,  of 
Homer,  and  George  W.  Moore,  of  Arn- 
old, were  present  at  the  meeting,  over 
which  Mr.   Brown  presided. 

The  new  superintendent  has  been  a 
valued  friend  of  Dr.  Hall's  since  they 
schoolmates     in     their     boyhood 
Both  became  eminent     instruc- 
tors and   both   follow   practically     the 
same  methods  and  adhere  to  the  same 
principles  in  their  teaching.    In  speak- 
ing of  his  successor  Prof.   F.   H.   Hall 
last  evening:     "I  regard  the  ap- 
pointment as  an  ideal  one  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Freeman's  ability,  both  as  an  edu- 
cator and  as  a  business  man." 

Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman  is  a  native  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  where  he  was  born 
sixty      years      ago.      H  edu- 

cated in  Maine  State  Seminary 
and  in  Bates  college  in  the 
same  sta*te,  taking  the  degree  of  M  A 
in  the  latter  institution.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  for  the  de- 
tense  of  his  country  and  served  in  the 
laine  regiment  as  a  lieutenant  and 
in  the  14th  Maine  as  a  captain. 

In   1866   he  came  to   Illinois,    which 
state  has  continued  to  be     his     home 
then  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
spent  in  Colorado  on  acount  of 
ill-health,    He  has  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  teacher  and   has   taught     at 
Leland,  Aurora.  Polo,  has  been  princi- 
Denver,  Col.,  high  school,  and 
:  eator  township   high  school, 
.'lent  of  the  West  Auror; 
.ra  schools.     For     the 
eight  year.-  he  has  been  state 

mtendent  of    public     instrui 
which   position    he   has  with 

eminent  satisfaction  throughout  the 
state,  arid  it  is  thought  the  appoint- 
ment will  be  generally  appro. 

Till.  I-.XPKLSS, 
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Teaching  the  Blind  by  Machinery 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BUND. 


Insufficient     vision   to     attend     the 
public  schools  renders  a  child  eligible 
to  the  advantages     of  the     Michigan 
[School  for  the  Blind. 

About  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  have  some  sight.    The  eyes  of 
all  are  defective  but  there  are  various 
degrees  and  stages  of  blindness  from 
these  born  without  sight  to  those  who 
my   useful   purposes,   but 
yet   wh         uinot   pursue   the  ordinary 
lire  an     education.     The 
purpose  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  is 
from  the  purpose  of  our 
bools  whii 
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and     a     well     equipped     kindergarten 
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The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
is  supported  by  the  State  and  the 
tuition  and  board  are  free  to  all  who 
are  eligible. 

If  you  know  of  a  child  who  should 
re  please     write  the     School 
the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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BLIND  WOMAN  AN  ADEPT  AT  CARDS 


Miss  Kate  McComskey  Wins  Prizes  in 
Englewood  Contests. 


Music  and   the  Study  of  Literature   Are  Also 
Attractive  to  Her. 


Englewood  is  marveling  at  the  success  in 
card-playing  of  a  blind  woman  who  is 
prominent  in  the  social  set  of  that  locality. 
Miss  Kate  McComskey  lives  with  her  sister 
at  6504  "Wentworth  avenue.  She  has  been 
totally  blind  longer  than  ten  years  and  never 
has  had  full  sight  during  her  thirty  vears  of 
life. 

In  the  last  winter  Miss  McComskey  has 
carried  off  many  first  prizes  in  Englewood 
as  a  result  of  her  skill  in  card-playing.  She 
plays  rapidly,  scientifically  and  never  for- 
gets what  is  trump.  She  is  a  member  of  St. 
Barnard's  Roman  Catholic  church,  West 
Sixty-sixth  street  and  Stewart  avenue. 

The  evening  of  St.  Patrick's  day  Miss  Mc- 
Comskey attended  a  card  party  in  the  church 
hall  given  by  the  Ladies'  sodality  and  won 
every  game,  receiving  as  a  prize  a  hand- 
some silver  card  case.  The  game  was 
euchre.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  games  in 
which  the  blind  woman  is  proficient.  She 
plays  whist,  seven-up,  cinch  and  several 
other  games  with  equal  ability.  Poker  is  the 
only  game  that  she  refuses  to  play,  because 
she  believes  it  leads  to  gambling. 

Takes  First  Prize  at  Cinch. 
Some  time  ago  Miss  McComskey  attended 
a  card  party  at  Forbes'  hall,  West  Sixty- 
third  street  and  Harvard  avenue,  and  won 
every  game  of  cinch,  easily  carrying  off  the 
first  prize. 

Miss  McComskey  is  a  native  of  Indiana 
Her  parents  are  dead.  She  and  her  three 
T« f.f  re™°.ved  t0  Chicago  ten  years  ago. 
iwo  of  the  sisters  are  teachers  in  the  Engle- 
wood schools.  From  childhood  Miss  Mc- 
Comskey was  almost  blind.  While  she  could 
perceive  colors  and  see  things  indistinctly. 
she  could  not  read.  When  she  became  blind 
the  young  woman  began  to  study  as  blind 
persons  must.  She  learned  to  read  by  the 
raised  method  and  studied  history  and  liter- 
ature. 

Pack    With    Rained   Initial*. 

The  way  in  which  Miss  McComskey  plays 
I  I  by  using  a  pack  which  is  marked  bv 
raising  initials  and  figures  with  pin  pricks 
"','r,,°X.ample'    the  ace   of  hear*s  is  marked 
' V""'    thes'x  of  spades  "6-S."  Companions 
at    the   table   name   the   cards   as  they  play 
McComskey  remembers  every 
|  card  she  holds  and  everyone  that  is  played. 
*'  k<  .v  is  a  model  housekeeper. 

?w  \     K°rn  U'y   in  va,n  t0  flnd  a  sPeck  of 
dust  In  her  flat.    She  is  a  good  cook  and  does 

!  'r  ''?,'  s-     She  is  a  raP'd  worker 

f,t  ■'■  "  card  player.    She  finds 

books  by  the  blind  method 

m     -h  V"y   ""    ll'e   1,ian0'     She   composes 
much  of  her  own  music.    She  is  also  a  good 
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-     rVtSULTS     OF     EDUCATION    ! 
FOR   THE    DEAF-BLIND. 

While  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  deaf-blind    throughout   the   country 
have  suffered   by  Invidious   comparison  § 
with   Helen   Keller,   it   :s  a   fact   that  so  : 
brightly  have'Trrat  young  woman's  ac-  , 
complishments  of  an  educational  char-  ! 
act<  r  shone  by  the  light  of  publicity,  so  i 
has    the   gaze   of   the   people   been   fixe, I 
upon  her,  that  the  othe.-s  have  stood  in 
the  shadow   of  her  fame;    yet   many  of  ; 
them    have,    in    their   modest    way,   ac- 
complished things  worthy  of  considera-  j 
tion.     What    do   you   thir.k   of   a   young  ' 
woman   of  about   twenty-eight,     whose  i 
"education"   became      extremely     frag-  j 
menfary   at  eight,   and  ceased  entirely  j 
at    eleven,    reading    the    "Inferno"        of1 
Dante,     the     works  of  Plato,     being  fa-  J 
miliar    with    Pope,    Sir    Walter     Scott,  ; 
Cicero,  an  admirer  of  Cromwell,  having  j 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  almost  stamped 
upon  her  memory,  and  who  yet  modest-  ! 
ly  disavows  all  claims  to  being  eduoat-  S 
ed? — who   keeps   house,       holding       the  j 
purse,   does   all   the   shopping,    is   ener-  I 
getic,  industrious,  and  always  cheerful.  ' 
That  is  the    English      deaf-blind    girl, 
Jane   Patterson.     Katie   McGirr  is   now 
about   21.     She   lost    sight    and    hearing 
in  the  great  blizzard  of  1883,  when  she 
was   eight    years    of   age.     Her   general 
health    was    so    wrecked    by    the    shock 
that    she    has    not    had    to    exceed    five 
years    of    schooling;    yet    she    reads    all 
the    seven    different    systems   of   raised 
print  for  the  blind,    w.nlch  is  one  more 
than  any   other       person     reads, — Jane 
Patterson  reading  six.     Orris  Benson  is  | 
a    bright    young    man,    and    makes     a?i  } 
beautiful    models    of    .ice    carpentering 
work   as   any   person    w.lh   eyes 
Thomas  Stringer,  of  th?  Perkins  Instl-  j 
tution  for  the   Blind,  Boston,   Mass.,  is  j 
a    mechanical    genius;    so       is     Linnie  j 
Haguewood,  of  Iowa,  now  in  the  South  I 
Dakota    School    for    the    Blind.      When  ! 
"Tom"   was  in   the  kindergarten  he  be-  j 
came   absorbed   in   the    construction   of 
elevators;   and  so  mastered   the  theory 
that   while  on  his  vacation,   which     he. 
spends  on  a  farm,  he  com-tructed  an  in- 
genious  mixture  of  ropes   and   pulleys, 
which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  an 
elevator.     With   this     machine     "Tom" 
could  hoist  himself  to  the  loft,  and  low- 
er himself  at  will.    He  put  a  complete 
equipment   of     bells       throughout     the 
house;    made  a    "merry-go-round;"   put 
weights  to  the  barn  windows,  which  he 
adjusted  by  means     of    a  cord  leading 
over  a  pulley   and   passing   through     a 
gas  pipe. 

Linnie  Haguewood  discovered  the  use 
of  a  Braille  writing  machine,  after  but 
a  few  moments  of  investigation,  and 
proceeded  to  write  upon  it.  The  most 
marvelous  thing  about  this  young  wo- 
man is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
sense  of  touch.  Linnie  loves  music,  and 
enjoys  "feeling"  It  as  well  as  any  vir- 
tuoso does  hearing  it.  She  has  a  large 
music  box;  and  by  putting  her  hand  on 
the  box  and  setting  it  playing  she  can 
distinguish  every  tune  It  plays,  and 
that  she  Is  stone  deaf  was  proved  by 
Hutchinson's  akoulallon.  She  did  not 
hear  the  music  played  through  it  when 
the  receivers  were  placed  at  her  ears, 
but  she  did  when  they  were  put  In  her 
hands.  So  bright  is  the  mind  of  this 
young  woman,  whose  education  did 
"not  begin  until  she  was  fifteen,  that  she 
was  adopted  by  a  special  act  of  the  Io- 
wa Legislature,  and  .ill  henceforth 
Ive  every  educational  advant&i 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas, 
pupils  of  thp  Perkins  Institution,  have 
reached  a  point  In  their  studies  that 
would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing  or  hear- 
ing person.  LeslU  B\  <>ren,  a  child  of 
eight,    wlm    is    of   such   an   active   tem- 

that   his  i> 
Institutloi  I  """,'-  at 

nbus     christened    him    "Perpetual 
Motion,"   was  admitted   to  thi 

i,s  a  -s  ocab- 

,,la,  six        hundred      words. 

,    nnfl        ,-,  •  ommunlcalions 
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n.     Thi«  Hat  could  be 


considerably   exienaea   ir   space    would 
permit    but  sufficient  hv   been  said    o 

haTl   Wb°e,nhlT:     *"*■"»  ««*t  gooa 

••!£*  ls  being:  done  by  tne  educators  or 
defectives;"  and,  second,  that  \vi 
should  not  deem  life  vain  for  these 
Pie  nor  despise  what  It  is  in  the£  pow- 
er todo.-From  "Educating  the  C 
Blind,"  by  Ruth  Everett,  ir,  t he  Amerl" 
can  Monthly  Review  of  'Review?     for 
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BLIND  POSTMAN  SCOTT. 


Has  Done   His  Business  Satisfactorily 
for  Twenty-five  Years. 


Boston   Herald. 

A  blind  letter  carrier,  probably  the 
only  one  in  the  world,  Is  the  claim  to 
fame  brought  forward  by  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Bernardstown,  In  the  person  of 
Arnold  Scott,  now  past  the  allotted 
three  score  years  and  ten.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  years  Mr.  Scott  has  been 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  al- 
though he  has  not  held  the  position  all 
of  that  time.  Other  things,  too,  go 
to  make  the  man  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  to 
strangers. 

The  fact  that  this  man,  who  has  not 
seen  the  light  of  day  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  the  training  which  sup- 
plies so  many  of  the  blind  with  a  ment- 
tal  vision,  can  do  work  ordinarily  given 
only  to  men  who  have  to  stand  a  test 
in  the  very  qualifications  which  he 
lacks,  causes  the  people  of  Bernards- 
town  to  look  on  him  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  awe. 

Just  as  he  reached  manhood's  estate 
Mr.  Scott  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by 
the  premature  explosion  of  a  cannon 
which  he  and  a  lot  of  friends  were 
using  in  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
There  is  only  one  other  survivor  of 
that  summer  night's  party — a  Mr.  Val- 
kenberg  of  Fitchburg,  who  came  to 
visit  his  old  friend  a  few  months  ago, 
and  as  the  two  talked  over  old  times 
they  furnished  a  picture  pathetic  and 
touching.  # 

After  the  night  of  patriotic  enthus- 
iasm which  cost  him  his  eyesight  Mr. 
Scott  thought  for  several  years  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  do  anything  to 
contribute  to  his  own  support  again. 
His  ambitions  had  been  nipped  in  the 
bud,  and  to  him  life  seemed  to  be  a 
burden.  But  his  naturally  active  dispo- 
sition soon  changed  this,  and,  being  a 
man  of  unusual  phisical  strength,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  sawing  wood, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago  he 
moved  to  Bernardston,  and  the  money 
which  he  had  accumulated  enabled  his 
stepfather  to  build  the  large  two  story 
house  which  is  now  the  home  of  the 
blind  letter  carrier. 

With  pardonable  pride  Mr.  Scott  says 
that  for  fourteen  years  he  has  done 
nearly  all  of  his  own  cooking,  cared  for 
himself,  shaved  himself,  and  cut  his 
own  hair.  He  has  been  assisted  to 
some  degree  by  members  of  a  family 
which  occupies  a  tenement  in  his  house, 
but  he  is  still  able  to  perform  most  of 
these  tasks  himself,  and,  In  fact,  even 
at  his  advanced  age,  continues  his 
wood  sawing  when  the  opportunity 
offers. 

His  mail  carrying  began  In  a  small 
way.  Shortly  after  settling  In  Bern- 
ardlton  he  began  to  carry  to  mall  for 
a  few  families.  The  business  grew,  and 
soon  he  was  known  to  the  village  as 
a  regular  letter  carrier.  Efla  success  is 
due  In  part  to  the  assistance  which  is 
given  him  by  his  patrons,  for  his 
method  develvee  slight  tasks  on  him. 


Reaching    a    house    on    his    route   the 

aged  carrier  blows  a  shrill  blast  on  a 

:le.      If    there     are     letters    to    be 

mailed    the    occupants    do    not    demur 

against  bringing  them  out  to  him. 

-     I     en    given    his    letters    al 
postoffice  he  sorts  them  as  they    come, 
putting    them    In    r  i    he    has 

flung    over     his      shoulders,      and      in 
pockets,    of    which    he    has    more 
the  average  roan.  Returning,   he  again 
warns   by   his 
he  has  letter?,  and  is  relieved  of  tfa 

Like  others    who   have    the  same   af- 
fliction, he  is  gui'U 
.Uso  by  the  nal 
The  Fir5t  Established  and  Most  Complete 
Newspaper  Cutting  Bureau  in  the  World. 
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Blind    Tom. 

Blind  Tom  will  appear  at  the  Cap- 
ital tomorrow  <  Thursday »  night.  The 
New  York  Mail  and  Exprees  says: 

"Blind  Tom,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
is  a  negro  and  is  an  idiot.  He  was 
born  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of 
Columbus,    in   Georgia,     on 

-  parents  were  slaves,  com- 
mon field  hands  of  pure  negro  bl 
His  mother  was  a  small  woman  of 
fine  form,  with  remarkably  smal. 
and  hands,  and  very  quick  in  her 
movements.  Tom's  fame  as  a  pianist 
has  gone  all  over  the  world.  He  has 
performed  in  every  city  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  If. 
crossed  the  Atlantic:  and  caused  a  sen- 
sation in  all  the  big  citie*  of  Europe, 
where  he  played  before  the  royal  fam- 

"In  appearance  he  is  an  awkwarJ, 
un'-outh  and  ungainly-looking  man. 
and   moro  like  a   ' 

la  a  little 
n  inches  in  height  and 
Hi*  woolly  hair 
is  cut  close  to  the  heart.  iJe  has  a  low 
forehead,  flat  nose,  thiok  lip*  and 
heavy  jaw,  and  is.  in 
type  of  the  negro.  illy  wears 

a  black  suit   and   a   platl 
necktie.     Thi 

man  who  has  pro<!  itlTnl 

and    weird    harmonies,    and    who 
•iriitioriB   or   it 
mour  muu 

have  been 


